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position of chief trouble-shooter for the school. 


A second task of the principal is to help each teacher on the staff 
to mature professionally to a point where he can share in decisions 
concerning the over-all curriculum organization. It is assumed that 
basic policy and the major structure for children’s experiences 
will be determined by all the teachers coóperatively. The principal 
performs this function in part through faculty discussion and 
study, which develops common understandings and a philesóphy 
that all can accept and know how to implement. In- is. pt5Cesg 


the principal is confronted with the task of helping tenó 


attitude changes. This he must do with great care becatist teachers 
ow it.- 


will resist change of any kind u they “än understand-h 
will help them and their pupils. \ BY) ne . 


ers m&ke 


Changes in attitude alone are eres to bring about chafiges 
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disagree on the way it should be implemented. The E 
must recognize the gap that exists between knowing what "i " 
and how to do it. He must provide for a program of niie 
education for teachers through a faculty professional study or 
curriculum research. Teachers must be enlisted in studies of 
various phases of the curriculum. In order to secure the interest 
of the faculty he may begin with the teachers? gripes about mate- 
rials, equipment and furniture in the school plant. 

A modern professional library should be provided for the purpose 
of re-orienting teachers. This ean be planned and developed 
through coóperative planning with faculty members. 

'The principal will help as he uses faculty meetings to evaluate 
the present program, gradually working into the thinking con- 
siderations of proposed improvements in the program. Study 
committees should emerge and the principal should sce that all 
people who are to be affected by any change will be properly repre- 


sented on all committees, including the parents, pupils 


and com- 
munity. 


He must support experimentation which grows out of the study 
groups. He must be prepared to sacrifice at least a part of his 
smooth organization for the sake of new instructional ventures. 
Too much homage has been paid to the efficiency concept of school 
operation. The principal must be constantly aware that underlying 
àny changes in curriculum are changes that, must be made in the 
organizational pattern of the school day. Making these changes 
may be the obstacle to progress. T'his responsibility for action 
rests with the principal. He is responsible for seeing that the phi- 
losophy of the School finds expression in the schedule. 


Curriculum changes are not made merely for the sake of change- 
The object is to ch 


ive tasks which claim a large via 
Principal. These must be delegate 


S rôle is that of leader as well éd 
te change by providing the atm 
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phere for curriculum study, by investigating current research on 
learning and by studying the needs of youth. He must lead in 
determining the courses of study and the selection and improve- 
ment of course content as well as the improvement of classroom 
instruction. 

It should be emphasized that he must lead—not push! He must 
lead democratically, enlisting the entire faculty, the community, 
the pupils and even experts when they are needed. Because in the 
final analysis all of these people will either help administer the 
change, be themselves changed or appraise the change. It is only 
reasonable to assume that if they have been instrumental in initiat- 
ing and making the change, they will do all in their power to make 
it successful and enjoy doing it. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EVALUATING THE 
WORK OF THE INDIVIDUAL TEACHER 


T. L. PATRICK 


Newcomb College, Tulane University 


Educators have in general accepted, at least by acquiescence, 
John Dewey’s phrase describing education as the “ 
construction of experience.” In their practices, however, they have 
not always followed this precept, for a continuous reconstruction 
of experience implies a more or less steady, directed advance toward 
an objective, Yet, education in the twentieth century supplies nu- 
merous examples of pendulum-like Swings by the profession from 
one extreme of theory and practice to another. The shift in empha- 
818 1n supervision is a case in point. 


continuous re- 


a develop- 
upervision 


) ists, recording 
; and time charts for the supervisor’s use in the “objective” 


i ave turned from natural 
ented by psychology to Social science as represented 


help and guidance. Textbooks in 
> rating scales, and check lists for 
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group behavior and control, through group dynamics, group plan- 
ning, group thinking, and group discussion. The ideal supervisor or 
principal is pictured as a leader, a guide, a source of inspiration, a 
master of these group techniques, so that he can, through the use 
of these group processes, produce magical results in the school and 
in the community. The honest, codperative evaluation of the in- 
dividual teacher’s work, however, by a competent, professional 
individual seems less emphasized. More emphasis is placed on 
teachers’ working out coóperatively some check list for self-evalu- 
ation, even though such lists alone, without adequate norms and 
standards for judgment and comparison, can be very unsatisfying. 

The group approach, of course, has its values; teachers need to 
have more opportunity and responsibility for participation in ad- 
ministering, organizing, executing and creating school policies, 
classroom procedures and curricular changes. Often too much has 
been prescribed for the teacher. The group process has brought a 
trend toward greater freedom for teachers, toward fewer rules and 
regulations by boards of education, and less prescription in courses 
of study. More school administrators are using group techniques 
in their relations with their faculties, although at times only the 
form and not the spirit of the group processes has been adopted— 
thereby aping modern dictatorships, where democratic forms of 
government are instituted or retained while autocratic controls 


are imposed or retained. 


NEED OF THE TEACHER FOR EVALUATION ^" 


But the question might be asked whether more emphasis on the 
evaluation of the work of the individual teacher might not be bene- 
ficial to the total school program, and, if properly done, welcomed 
by the teacher. The educational psychologists insist that there is 
little or no learning without some knowledge of progress, that in- 
terest and enthusiasm wane if there is no clear goal, with frequent 
estimates of progress toward that goal. A study in the schools of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools! 
indicated that a majority of the teachers questioned desired per- 
sonal constructive criticism, but over half indicated they were re- 
ceiving little or no supervision. Those who work with student 
teachers know how much they desire specific evaluati;ns of their 
— 


. ! P. M. Bail, “Do Teachers Receive the Kind of Supervision They De- 
Sire?” Journal of Educational Research, XL: May, 713-16, 1947. 
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efforts. Possibly this apparent indifference or lack of rs end 
the evaluation of the work of the teacher may partia a ed p 
the rut in which some experienced teachers are all but - i s 
many other fields, knowledge of progress in fülsiinn tö got ue 
purpose seems to be more adequately and objectively inia s $ 
Too often a teacher’s rewards are based solely on an experi ae 
increment or on the addition of another scholastic degree, neithe j 
of which necessarily has a real relationship to the value and quality 
of her work. 
EVALUATION AND THE SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 
The problem of securing qualified tez 
cerning the shortage of teachers, which 
with the rise of common schools, has cor 
for the depression years of the thirtie 
about methods for securing 


ichers and complaints con- 
began in the past century 
tinued unabated— except 
8. Much has been written 
more teachers, One of the first things 
always mentioned is the provision of more adequate salaries, Cer- 
tainly in a Society which Judges success too much by the dollar 
sign, the matter of salaries is an important issue, and one of the 
principal explanations for the shortage of teachers, for the dom- 
inance of women in the classroom, for the lower comparative rank 
of the profession and its membership in relation to other profes- 
sions, 

Yet, might it not be well to stress some other fore 
of significance in the continuing teache 
evaluation be significant in this regard? Several public-opinion 
studies have shown many citizens recognize that teachers’ salaries 
are too low, and at times citizens have even indicated a willingness 
to pay additional taxes to raise those i 
have added a provis D 


es that may be 
r shortage, and might. not 


cher eliminated from the sys- 


tem. How can this be accomplished except through better evalu- 


ation? All workers desir a 
that comes from knowing that they are m 


ceeding on the job, and are being rewarded for their suc 
efforts. Could the lack of this satisfaction 
adequate guidance and evaluation, help 


Satisfaction 
aking progress, are suc- 


explain the shortage of 
ers leave the 
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to gain a real feeling of satisfaction, the evaluation would have to 
be reasonably specific and would need to be made by someone whom 
the teacher respected as an individual and recognized as profes- 
sionally competent to make the judgment. 


IMPORTANCE OF EVALUATION BY THE PRINCIPAL 


The logical person to make such an evaluation for the teacher 
would be the local school principal. System-wide supervisors have 
valuable functions. They can see what is being done throughout the 
system and pass along all practical, worthy innovations. They can 
help plan system-wide workshops and discussion groups to meet 
the needs of the system. They can secure some unity of effort 
throughout the system. But they cannot know and work individu- 
ally with each teacher in the system as well as the principal of the 
individual school ean and should work with each teacher in his 
school. In some states the principal is legally, as well as profession- 
ally, responsible for recommending to the school board the con- 
tinuing or discontinuing of the teachers’ contracts, or for rec- 
ommending that teachers’ contracts be abrogated or made 
permanent at the end of a probationary period. If he has not 
worked carefully with each individual teacher in her classroom, as 
well as outside of the classroom, he is in no position to make a pro- 
fessional recommendation. 

His relationship with his beginning teachers should, of course, 
be particularly close. Even if the programs of selection of teaching 
'andidates by the universities, colleges, and normal schools were 
adequate—and at present they frequently are not—selection and 
elimination should continue throughout the teacher's probationary 
period. If elimination is the right answer for the teacher and the 
profession, it should come at the beginning of a career, not after 
twenty years of unsatisfying work. It is just not fair either to the 
teacher or the pupil to allow the teacher to drift along for years in 
the profession in which she is neither happy nor particularly suc- 
cessful. Nor is it for the best interests of the teaching profession to 
allow the young, immature teacher, fresh out of college, with little 
work experience of any kind, to face the pitfalls and discourage- 
ments of the first year of teaching with little direction, help, guid- 
ance, and encouragement. It can lead to the loss of desirable and 
the retention of undesirable young people in the profession. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE PRINCIPAL 


This position in relation to the work of the principal, of course, 
emphasizes that the job is a professional one. It would probably 
mean in some instances that changed attitudes and practices in 
regard to the work of the principal would have to be made. F or 
example, it might indicate that there should be a better selection 
of administrative-supervisory personnel, Some of the present prin- 
cipals have just drifted into administrative work, largely because 
of the higher salaries involved, without much consideration for the 
personal qualities, training, and experience needed for the 
Although the principal is supposed to be the “ 
some principals have even been those who di 
thus were frequently poor teachers themsely 
ministrative job just to escape from the 
It might further indicate that the 
should be better planned. All too of 


graduate work concentrates too much on administrative courses 
per se. Thus he secures too little information about other areas in 
Education or in an academic field, f requently ending up his studies 
for the Master's Degree with fifteen to eighteen hours of work in 
administration and with one three-hour textbook-lecture c 
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principals find that they spend less time in supervisory duties than 
they believe they should. 

This attitude toward the work of the principal also might indicate 
that school boards need to become more cognizant of the impor- 
tance of the work the principal should be doing. Too many princi- 
pals are apparently forced by circumstances to spend much of their 
time being glorified office boys, second-rate secretaries and book- 
keepers, assistant janitors, emergency school-bus drivers, and pub- 
licity managers. It is poor economy to hire an office boy to ad- 
minister a school program and equally poor economy to hire a 
professional man to be an office boy. 

The work which goes on under the direction of each classroom 
teacher determines in the final analysis the kind of school the com- 
munity will have. Teachers, as individuals and as groups, need to 
have more responsibility for the work they do. But teachers also 
need and want better, more frequent, more specific, coóperative 
evaluations of their work by respected professional leaders, so that 
they will have a sounder basis for determining their success as 
teachers and for achieving that feeling of satisfaction accompany- 
ing a task recognized as well done. 


TEACHER TURN-OVER IN COLES COUNTY, 
ILLINOIS 


ROSINA 8. CONVILLE! and STUART A. ANDERSON: 
THE PROBLEM 

The selection and retention of competent teachers is one of the 
most important responsibilities of superintendents and boards of 
education. In evaluating a school district, state departments of 
education and regional accrediting agencies also üre concerned 
with the quality and permanency of the staff. | 
the observation that good school systems ge 
tract and hold good teachers. The highest rate 
are found in those states with the lowest 
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ten per cent at any time, with the 
average being around fifteen per cent, according to Dr, Franklin 


R. Zeran in his book, “The High School Teacher and His Job” 
(Chartwell House, Inc., 1953), It may be illuminating to examine 
one county in which the turn-over has been Somewhat in excess 
of the national average, and from the analysis of the causes to 
arrive at a tentative explanation for the trend in general. 

In 1944-45, Coles County, Illinois, consisted of one hundred 
and twenty-eight school districts, one hundred and twenty-two 
with Boards of Directors and six with Boards of Education, There 
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Taste I—TEacuER Trurn-Over iN Cotes County, InniNors, 1945-1954 


School Year Per Cent 
1954-1955 17.1 
1953-1954 18.9 
1952-1953 19.4 
1951-1952 

1950-1951 

19-49-1950 


1948-1940 
1947-1948 
1946-1947 7 
1945-1946 23.0 


year, there were two hundred and forty rooms in use as compared 
to two hundred and sixty-five rooms ten years earlier. 

How do the Coles County public schools rate in terms of stability 
of teaching staff? A study of the records from 1945 to 1954 shows 
that from seventeen to twenty-five per cent of the teachers have 
left annually. This high rate of turn-over prompted the writers to 
determine, if possible, why these teachers left teaching or sought 
employment elsewhere. A summary of teacher turn-over in Coles 
County during a ten-year period is shown in Table I. From this 
table it may be seen that teacher turn-over reached a peak in 
1947—48, when twenty-five per cent of the teachers were new, and 
was lowest in 1951-52 with a 16.7 per cent replacement. However, 
the general trend in recent years appears to be downward, with a 
resulting greater stability of personnel. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


In the fall of 1954, letters of inquiry were mailed to one hundred 
and ninety former Coles County teachers who had been employed 
in the publie schools during the ten-year period 1944-1953. The 
letters, mimeographed on official Coles County Superintendent of 
Schools’ stationery, requested coöperation in determining why 
they had resigned their teaching positions in Coles County. Also 
enclosed were an inquiry form, which included a suggested list of 
fifteen possible reasons for leaving and left space for additional 
reasons, and a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Although signa- 
ture on the survey form was optional, nearly all of the ninety-nine 
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Taste JI—Reasons Given FOR LEAviNG TEACHING 


Reason Per Cent 
ü 
Inadequate salary : N . z T 
Marriage (at time of marriage, 9476 of these women were d 
forced to quit due to board rulings) = 
Too many duties other than classroom teaching a i 
Large and over-crowded classrooms , 21. 
Lack of equipment and teaching devices 17.0 
Problema in discipline and pupils in general 16.0 
Unhappy teacher relations 15.0 
Needed at home 14.0 
Poor supervision 10.0 
Illness 7.6 
Did not get along with the principal 3.8 
School board interference 5.7 
Failure to adjust to classroom situation 3.8 
Husband secured employment elsewhere 3.8 
Other reasons 3.8 


respondents signed their names. Additional information relative to 


salaries and preparation was obtained from the Office of the Coles 
County Superintendent of Schools. 


WHY THEY LEFT TEACHING 
According to the information 


presented in Table II, inadequate 
salary heads the list of reasons gi 


ven by these ninety-nine teachers. 
Nearly two out of five gave this cause. About one-third listed 


marriage as causal: before 1946 some school boards followed a 
policy which made dismissal automatic for single women teachers 
who married. The assignment of too many duties other than 
classroom teaching ranked third (27.00) in the list of reasons given, 
while large and overcrowded classrooms was fourth (21 per cent). 


Other reasons given are the following: lack of physical equipment 
and instructional materials, ms in discipline, 16.0 
per cent; unhap 


tions, 


; 8.8 per cent; school 


adjust to classroom 
oyment of husband elsewhere, 3.8 per 


ns, 3.8 per cent, Because most teachers 
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indiented more than one reason for leaving, the percentages total 
more than one hundred. 

During this ten-year period, eight hundred and fifteen teachers 
have taught school in this county, with three hundred and eight 
being employed during the 1954-1955 school year. Five hundred 
and seven teachers who were employed during this decade have 
moved to other areas or have left the profession. Of this number, 
two hundred and sixty-seven are teaching in other systems; three 
are retired; three were dismissed; one hundred eighty-nine left the 
teaching profession; four died; twenty-eight had been employed 
on an emergency basis and were given one-year contracts; no 
follow-up information was on file in the County Superintendent's 
Office for thirteen. 


INADEQUATE SALARY 


“T was very satisfied with the salary and other benefits provided 
in my school system and had no quarrel whatever with what was 
done in this respect as far as the budget would permit. 'The main 
reasons I quit teaching were: (1) Teaching offers only nine months’ 
employment—part time, one might say. (2) I received my Bache- 
lor’s Degree in 1940, taught one year, was in the army five years, 
came out and taught one more year, spent another year obtaining 
my Master’s Degree, taught five years at the local high school 
and my net take-home pay my last year of teaching was $294 
per month, even though I’m married and have two youngsters. 
(3) In addition to trying to find fill-in employment during the 
summer months, I found it important to try to work on the side 
during each school year; as a result, I decided that I could not do 
justice to my school work or to the additional work that I picked 
up. The answer? Seek other type of full-time employment.” 

This statement, made by an ex-teacher, sums up the various 
reasons stated by other persons regarding low salaries. Although 
thirty-nine per cent of the teachers checked their reason for leaving 
as “inadequate salary,” only three persons stated that this was 
their only reason for leaving. The remainder marked additional 
reasons as factors in their decision. 

In the 1944-1945 school year, the average salary paid to public 
school teachers in Coles County was $1,486. Ten years later the 
average salary in this county was $3,921—an increase of $2,435, 
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3 (8 TEACHERS IN Cones County 
Tasie IlI—Sauartes Paip Peptic ScuooL TEACHERS IN Cork o y 
1944-1955 


7 949 9 951- 952- | 1953- 954- 
Range oas 1948. 980 [^3 jos 2| 59 o $e | aos: 
Less than $1000 10 1 0 or 5 0 0 0 
1000-1399 149 | 19 0 0 0 0 0| 0 
1400-1799 63 | 63 4 0 0 0 0 0 
1800-2199 40 | 38 7 1 0 0 0 | 0 
2200-2599 5 | 90 | 36 | 20 | 17 7 1 0 
2600-2999 6 | 41 1118 | 72 | 57 | 33 19 16 
3000-3399 4 12 | 60 | 99 | 72 | 93 | 53 10 
3400-3799 0 8 | 21 ši | 51 68 | 85 | 64 
3800-4199 0 3 3] 16 | 58 | 67 | 75 | 63 
4200-4599 0 1 10 3 19 | 20 | 28 | 69 
4600-4999 1 0 0 8] 1 3 24 14 
5000-5399 1 0 3 1 5 4 5 18 
5400-5799 0 1 2 2 0 1 3 5 
5800-6199 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 
Over $6200 0| 1 2-4 2] $ 4 5 1 


or more than sixty per cent. A scale of individual salaries by years 
is shown in Table III. It is interesting to observe that the average 
salary for all teachers in 1954-55 was greater than that received 
by all but two teachers ten years earlier, 

In 1952, a publication was issued by the Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce stating that fifteen thousand five hundred 


th ; during this 
; 1 1s seen that no teacher received less 
000 while o per cent of the teachers received more 


les where no salary schedule 
o factors in setting 
onal preparation of 
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1944-1054 


15 


1944-45 01.2 | 46.4 20.2 5.4 10.8 
1947-48 15.0 3.6 22.6 5.0 10.8 
2.4 31.5 8.0 13.5 

270 S.S | 32.9 9.0 19.0 

288 5.2 35.4 4.5 25.8 

296 4.8 36.1 5.9 28.7 

308 3.2 31.4 14.2 28.8 


same ten years. From this table it can be seen that although 17.2 
per cent of the teachers in 1944—45 had less than two years of col- 
lege, ten years later only 3.2 per cent were in this category. Dur- 
ing this same decade the percentage with more than two years, 
but less than four, dropped from 46.4 to 22.4 per cent. The pro- 
portion of teachers with the Bachelor's Degree inereased from one- 
fifth to nearly one-third, while those with Master's Degrees showed 
nearly à one hundred per cent improvement from 10.8 to 28.8 
per cent of the total group. 

Teachers’ salaries have continued to show an upward trend in 
this county and salary schedules, apparently, have been inereased 
as school boards have been able to provide the necessary funds. 
According to a study made by the County Superintendent of 
Morgan County, Illinois, based on 1951-52 salaries, Coles County 
ranked as follows in comparison to other elementary teacher 
salaries in Illinois: 

Coles— 7th 
Coles— 7th 
Coles—19th 


89 Counties 
98 Counties 
56 Counties 


One-room schools 
Village schools 
City schools 


MARRIAGE 


Thirty-three per cent of the persons answering the question- 
naire stated that they left teaching when they married. Of this 
number, twenty-one per cent were forced to resign because, of 
rulings by the school board at that time which stated. that married 
women could not teach. In 1954-55 there were one hundred ninety- 
eight women teaching in this county and fifty-nine per cént of them. 


Were married. There is no present ruling by any board in the county Y 
1 "nc " M M 3 vis 
Which prohibits married women {rom.téaching. n os 
X : 2M. 


en =~ 
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TOO MANY DUTIES OTHER THAN CLASSROOM TEACHING 


Noon-hour duties, evening and late afternoon meetings at 
school, grading papers after school hours, coachin 
student activities, problems in discipline to be h 
teaching hours, and many other time-cons 
given as examples of why teachers felt that th 
to assume too many duties other than teachin 
teachers had been unaware of bilities when they 
signed contracts and apparently resented constant demands on 
their time. 


g and sponsoring 
andled outside of 
uming chores were 
ey were being forced 


LARGE AND OVER-CROWDED CLASSROOMS 

Even though classroo 
has been done to alle 
have been taken to 


ms still are crowded in Coles County, much 
viate the situation. The following actions 
meet the need of additior 


nal buildings: MS 
School District # 1—Charleston: One n 


955. 
ool, ready for occupancy a ns 
e present high school building for use by 


. The elementary School situation has not been 


€ average teacher load was 25.5 students 
in elementary schools and 19.6 in the high school. 
chool District 


d: One new $88,000 
ome instruction also. 
able other rooms for music instruction and elim- 
inate some noisy classrooms in the present high school building. The 


1954-55 average teacher load was 21.3 elementary Students and 
12.4 high school Students. 


£ will be used for s 


LACK OF EQUIPMENT AND TEACHING DEVICES 
Just as the craftsman needs his tools, the teacher needs sufficient 
physical equipment and instructional 


cated that la. 


decision to quit teaching. 
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PROBLEMS IN DISCIPLINE AND PUPILS IN GENERAL 


“Parents endure many hardships to educate their children but 
the children don’t share in this responsibility.” 

“Have parents teach the children to respect adults and to be- 
have and also to want to learn.” 

These, and many other statements, were made by persons who 
believe that the entire responsibility for building character is being 
shifted from the home to the classroom, Sixteen per cent of the 
teachers admitted that their decision to leave was influenced by 
problems in discipline. 


UNHAPPY TEACHER RELATIONS 


Frustration played an important part in the decision of fifteen 
per cent of the people to quit teaching. Although every one of 
these persons marked at least one other reason for leaving, they 
indicated that they had been unhappy in their status as a teacher. 


NEEDED AT HOME 


In some instances, women were compelled to stay home to care 
for small children or a sick person. However, many of the women 
indicated their willingness to return to teaching if the salary were 
sufficient, to pay for some additional help at home. In most pro- 
fessions, women feel that they have made a sacrifice when they 
prepare themselves for a career. 

POOR SUPERVISION 


Fifteen per cent of the teachers reported unsatisfactory super- 
vision. As in any other types of employment, supervision is vitally 
important: in an article by George Kyte, Professor of Education 
at the University of California, “This Is The Kind of Supervision 
That Teachers Weleome and Appreciate,” in the July, 1951, issue 
of Nation’s Schools, he states that there are cight types of super- 
vision that teachers weleome and appreciate: 

- Planned, constructive supervision democratically applied. 
2. Careful planning of supervision. . 

3. Sympathetic, discerning supervisory observation. 

4. Friendly, helpful conferences. . 

5. Individual help from teachers’ meetings. 


6. Constructive help in bulletins. . 
7. Opportunity to improve by observation of good teaching. 
8. Administrators who are sympathetic, helpful professional 
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leaders who whole-heartedly practice democratic super- 
vision. 


MISCELLANEOUS REASONS 


Twenty-two per cent of the returns indicated other reasons for 
terminating teaching, such as illness, failure to adjust to classroom 
situation, and the fact that the husband secured employment 
elsewhere. 


THOSE WHO STAYED 


There were 98 teachers still employed in the publie schools in 
Coles County in the 1954-1955 school year who also had been 
teaching there in 1944-1945, A comparison of the highest degrees 
held by this group compared to the total teacher personnel is 
shown in Table V. Tt will be seen that the pattern of professional 
preparation for both groups in 1944-1945 was similar. I Iowever, 
When they are compared with the total group ten years later, it 
will be observed that work beyond the Bachelor’s Degree has been 
taken by 7.1 per cent of the original group of ninety-cight, com- 
pared to 14.2 per cent of the total 1954-1955 group, while 18.4 
per cent of the former and 28.8 per cent of the latter hold the 
Master’s Degree. On the lower side of the scale, 6.0 per cent of the 
original group compared to 3.2 per cent of the 1954-55 group have 
less than two years of college, while 40.9 per cent of the former and 
22.4 per cent of the latter group have between two and four years. 


TABLE V—Hicuysp Decrers HELD nv 98 Teacners WHo Have 
REMAINED IN Cores County FROM 1944-1954 COMPARED 
WITH THE TOTAL Group 


1944-1945 
Professional Preparation n NN 1954-1955 
Original 98 | Total group* | Original 98 | Total groupt 
=e a ea 
Less than 2 years 25.5 17.2 6.0 3.2 
From 2 to 4 years 44.0 46.4 40.9 22.4 
Bachelors 14.5 20.2 27.5 31.4 
Bachelors, plus 6.0 5.4 Tb 14.9 
Masters 3 10.0 10.8 18.4 28.8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* Total group in 1944-1945, 278 teachers. 
T Total group in 1954-1955, 308 teachers. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THIS STUDY 


1. Teacher stability seems to be closely related to economic 
security. Communities with adequate salary schedules tend to at- 
tract good teachers. Boards of Education should constantly be 
reminded that there are few “bargains” in the teaching profession. 

2. Administrators must recognize their responsibility in pro- 
viding teachers with reasonable class loads and adequate instruc- 
tional materials. 

3. Administrators and Boards of Education are obligated to 
provide prospeetive teachers with an accurate and complete job 
description of a vacancy. This description should include not only 
the subject matter to be taught, but also non-teaching responsi- 
bilities. R 

4. Communities must be helped to recognize the need for pro- 
viding more adequate school facilities for the present as well as 
anticipated enrollments. 

5. Urgently needed are parental coöperation, support, and un- 
derstanding of the school program, in general, and also of the 
teacher’s varied responsibilities. The teacher who is confronted 
with the problem of teaching elementary fractions and advanced 
courtesy is almost certain to feel at times that she is fighting a los- 
ing battle. 


THE COLLEGE COMES TO THE CLASSROOM 
DELWYN G. SCHUBERT, and W. RALPH LONG: 


With the codperation of the Division of Education at Los Angeles 
State College of Applied Arts and Sciences, the Enterprise School 
District of Compton, California, initiated a unique plan for upgrad- 
ing the reading ability of its elementary-school pupils, F'hree 
elementary schools totalling two thousand students (from first. 
through sixth grade) and sixty-eight teachers and administrators 
were involved. The school population was approximately forty 
per cent, Negro, twenty per cent Mexican, two per cent Japanese, 
and the balance Occidental. This heterogeneity in the school 
population was one of the primary factors responsible for the read- 
ing improvement program. 
A reading specialist from Los Angeles State College 

the teachers periodically throughout the school year at one of the 
Enterprise Elementary Schools. These meetings took the form of a 
methods course in reading improvement and were carried for 
credit by a large percentage of the teachers. In addition to the 
course work, the reading specialist visited cach teacher's classroom 
two or three times during the school year. His visits were those of 
à private consultant and he atte 


met with 


high- 
wanted specific Suggestions as to 
how she should proceed in working with a given child or group 
of children; 


ch ; In other instances She wanted assurance as to the 
validity of certain approache: 


i s employed. Specific methods, ma- 
terials, and techniques were recommended in many cases. Because 
of the on-the-spot nature of the work, the specialist was able to 
detect such things as violations of good lighting, improper seating 
arrangements, the presence 


of a child suffering from a visual or 
auditory loss, ete. In all cases, the specialist kept notes on what 


! Director of the Reading Clinie at Los Angeles State College of Applied 
Arts and Sciences, 
? Superinten 


° dent of Schools, Enterprise School District, Compton, Cali- 
Ornia. 
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had happened and what suggestions were made so that he could 
evaluate progress on subsequent. visits. 

It is important to point out that one of the most difficult things 
to overcome when an outsider works with teachers in their own 
school system is reservation on the part of the faculty to enter 
wholeheartedly into the program because of fear of evaluation. 
In all cases, the specialist made a determined effort to put the 
teacher at ease by assuring him that the specialist was not assum- 
ing the rôle of a “snoopervisor.” All conferences and evaluations 
were strictly confidential and no mention was made of them else- 
where, unless the individuals involyed gave their permission. 

In addition to working with the elementary and primary teach- 
ers, several meetings were scheduled with the kindergarten teachers 
of the system. These meetings were devoted almost exclusively 
to the subject of reading readiness and those ways whereby the 
kindergarten might do a better job of helping children who were 
deficient in this important composite trait. 

In an attempt to evaluate the over-all success of the program, 
both subjective and objective criteria were employed. Subjective 
evaluations were made through a study of questionnaires sub- 
mitted to the teachers. Objective evaluations were based on pupil 
changes as measured by the school testing program. 

The forty-nine teachers participating in the program were asked 
to classify the group class meetings as very helpful, helpful, or of 
little help. Two teachers failed to respond, the remaining forty- 
seven reacted as follows: 


Very helpful 14 responses 31% 
Helpful 27 responses 57% 


Of little help 6 responses 12% 


Of the six teachers who felt that the group class meetings were 
of little value, three said that “not enough attention was given to 
the primary grades" and one stated that “the presentations are 
too general." Two gave no reasons. 

The teachers also were asked if the class visitations and con- 
ferences had been of value. Five did not respond. The remainder 
of the responses were as follows: 


Very helpful 16 responses 3695 

Helpful 19 responses 44% 

Of little help 9 responses 20% 
Reasons given as to why the class visits were of little help were 
as follows: One teacher who hadn’t been informed as to when a 
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visit would take place said it would have been valuable had she 
“known when he was coming." Another said, “He didn't stay long 
enough." Two felt that “he didn’t offer enough suggestions of 
things to try with the class.” Five teachers gave no reason for 
their response. 


Objective evaluations of reading growth were determined by 
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AUTHORITY IN EDUCATION 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PROBLEM OF DISCIPLINE 
(TEACHER-STUDENT) AND SUPERVISION -AD- 
MINISTRATION (TEACHER -PRINCIPAL) 
FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF 
AUTHORITY 


MORRIS GALL! AND MAX PETERS? 


The history of intellectual achievement reveals many examples 
of signal progress made by challenging an assumption or set of 
assumptions. Certainly, the fields of mathematics and science are 
replete with such examples. In the field of the social sciences far- 
reaching changes in political organization have resulted from a 
close examination and the consequent rejection of postulates long 
held sacred. In the field of education, new light has been shed upon 
the laws of learning by persistent and critical evaluation of dog- 
matic beliefs, In the area of educational organization and adminis- 
tration we have seemingly attached ourselves to a rigid framework 
of teacher-pupil and supervisor-teacher relationships which are 
essentially authoritarian in nature. 

Most teachers would demur at the assertion that the basis of 
their authority over their students is authoritarian. The same denial 
would be made by supervisors charged with authoritarian control 
Over their teachers. Yet the sanction of coercion (implied in most 
cases, applied in many) is generally the amalgum relied upon to 
cement our educational structure. 

As to the teacher-pupil relationship, while it is often one of love 
and affection, the teacher retains authority to pass or fail, promote 
or retard, suffer or suspend, reward or punish, censure, berate, 
ridicule, report—in short the teacher is the authority, the pupil 
the subject. The teacher gives assignments, tests, grades. By these 
devices too often are students kept in line. Let any teacher who 


CERIS i H H 
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denies this consider whether he would be willing to discontinue 
requiring homework assignments, giving. teacher-made tests, or 
determining grades. And if so, what sanctions he would substitute 
to maintain discipline? —_ 

The same authoritarian sanction is applied in teacher-supervisor 
relations. Teachers are hired and fired by their supervisors. ‘They 
are advanced in like manner. Their classes, duties, special tasks 
are allotted by supervisors. In many cases their salaries are subject 
to arbitrary determination from above. Let any supervisor who 
denies this ask himself whether he would be willing to part with 
control over salaries, advancement, assignments, ratings, transfe 
leaves of absence—in short whether he would give 
tarian authority. 

But, it will be objected, it is not the authority, it is the way it 
is used. To which it may be said that a benevolent despot is none 
the less a despot. A more serious objection is raised by the question; 
if we abandon authoritarian authority, what shall we substitute as 
a sanction for discipline? Undoubtedly we are not ready for anarchy 
(absence of all force), Hence, it is alleged unless an authority is 
found to give cohesion to our schools we must retain our present, 
tempered authoritarianism or face chaos. 

The writers submit that there is a third possibility, group au- 
thority, which constitutes the democratic approach to discipline, 
Increasingly teachers vis-à-vis their students, and supervisors in 
relations with their teachers are practicing a large measure of 
group authority and relaxing the disturbing aspects of authoritari- 


anism. But so long as the power remains we have but benevolent 
despotism. 


Our schools will not be able to teach 
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could be learned like any of our other social processes. The group 
would be just as responsive to, and responsible for, the discipline 
of its members as is the authoritarian today. Indeed, as a practical 
matter, to the extent that a teacher relinquishes his authoritarian 
control under present conditions he frequently finds the group 
willing, even anxious, to substitute their authority to maintain 
discipline. At least this is the case where there has been some pre- 
liminary preparation for a transference of authority. 

But the practice is not yet sufficiently generalized. Were it to 
become an integral part of our educational theory and practice, we 
would begin to release important human resources. As Dr. Kilpat- 
rick has pointed out, the self is a self only in a social context. And 
the social group, learning to discipline itself, to direct its endeavors, 
to make and apply rules for effective performance of its own pro- 
gram, to apply its own sanctions—this is self-discipline for every 
member of the group. 

So far as discipline is concerned the teacher’s task in this context 
is one of teaching the process of group discipline instead of imposing 
an authoritarian authority. This human social quality, nurtured 
from childhood, will exhibit development and growth so that all 
areas of human relations will be increasingly marked by self-disci- 
pline instead of imposed discipline. 

When self-discipline becomes institutionalized, the need for tests 
and marks as disciplinary devices vanishes. Then only can learning 
for its own sake be achieved. Thus subservieney can be reduced 
and self-respect of students vastly enhanced to the ultimate ad- 
vantage of both learning and the flowering of human personality. 

Before considering some objections to these proposals, it may 
prove interesting to consider the implications of the idea of group 
(self) discipline as applied in the realm of teacher-supervisor. The 
abolition of authoritarianism in education means the abolition of 
the supervisory function. Hence the supervisor as such will cease 
to be. There remeins the function of administrator, But when the 
administrator has no authority to give ratings, impose assignments 
certify or reject promotions, grant or deny requests, leaves, trans- 
fers, etc.—where these devices of coercion are denied to single in- 
dividuals, these individuals as administrators are seen in their true 
light as human relations experts, organizers, advisors, experienced 
judges, ete. Tmportant functions, yes, but all parts of the educa- 
tional program, whose heart remains the student-teacher relation- 
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hip. The chief function of the administrator then is to put into 
: E fficiently the decisions arrived at by the group. Such tasks 
end t rogramming, time schedules, the purchase of supplies 
perii ea and the coórdination of visual aids which often 
- nim the administrator should be taken over by non-profes- 
piede office assistants so that the administrator may be free to 
v i ions. 
— vtr e be tempted out of the classroom. Only 
Neues exceptionally talented in administration belong in the 
principal’s office. One of the unfortunate paradoxes of our educa- 
tional structure is the pressure upon master teachers to leave the 
classroom. Under present conditions, a teacher's professional ad- 
vancement is often measured by the extent to which he has broken 
direct contact with the classroom. Both teachers and administrators 
are needed in the educational plant. Since their functions are com- 
plementary and since each contributes an essential ingredient, by 
what yardstick do we presume to place a higher evaluation upon 
the skilled administrator as compared with the master teacher? If 
we accept the proposition that the master teacher and skilled ad- 
ministrator are colleagues in a joint enterprise then it follows that 
neither should have authority over the other and that neither 
should receive a differential in compensation. A real single salary 
schedule for all participants in the educational program would go 
a long way toward abolishing the tradition of authoritarianism in 
educational administration. It would make self-discipline possible 
for the body of teachers. It could result in an esprit de corps, a 
self-respect, self-criticism, professional growth and loyalty only 
partially realized under present line-an 


d-staff arrangements. 
Many sympathetic, devoted, altruistic educators in the ranks of 


our supervisor-administrator corps today will assent to what has 
been said above. They know that common consent releases creative 
forces while imposed acquiescence inhibits them. They see the 
pattern of power giving way before the humane practice of group 
authority. They are beginning to grant that a single salary for 


teachers and administrators may hasten the breakdown of authori- 
tarianism and usher in the democratic process of group authority. 

When this time comes, the proponents of the democratic way in 
education will need to answer certain practical questions. The 
first of these arises from 


f the abolition of grades. How will we select 
superior students for college, scholarships, advanced training, ete.? 
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Group authority answers that these decisions are to be made by 
the students and teachers—not by the fiat of one authority, but 
by the common consent of the group. Students are very well in- 
formed with respect to those among them who are brightest, most 
creative, most independent in judgment. They know also who are 
the bookworms, the cheats, the sycophants. Let the students help 
make selections for scholarships. The validity of the judgment of 
students could be buttressed by such well-recognized and carefully 
formulated objective tests as the College Entrance Board Exam- 
inations. To the rights of man are being added the rights of youth. 
And among these we are suggesting the right to make decisions 
affecting themselves through the avenue of group authority. 

A second objection to our proposal arises from the ill effects stu- 
dents will supposedly suffer from being plunged into a world of line- 
and-staff after years of school experience in the radically democratic 
atmosphere of group discipline. To this it may be said that our 
schools have always been in the forefront of democratic practice. 
Indeed it must be so if society is not to stagnate. Where can we 
better practice our ideals than in our schools where the young with 
their eyes on the stars are guided by tutors removed somewhat 
from the sordid practices of the “practical” world. Our youth know 
soon enough that the justice of their own world is not mirrored in 
the world of their elders. But this is no reason for denying them 
such justice as we can give. Nor can it be denied that theimpact of 
a new generation trained in true democratic living will have an 
effect. upon our social mores. 

Finally, it may be asked—what if these sanctions prove inade- 
quate and a school or a school system breaks down? The very sug- 
gestion carries weighty implications. Does this not imply that 
coercion is holding the school together, that the educational insti- 
tution means so little to its students that they would see it disinte- 
grate were they given authority to do so? Or does it mean that 
the group is incompetent to solve problems of administration and 
discipline? The latter alternative is unacceptable either in theory 
or practice in a democratic society. 

In any case, the writers feel, if nothing but force and fear is at 
the bottom of an educational institution it is doing more harm than 
good and might better be dispensed with. We need have no fear 
that this is the case in most schools. Our children are getting much 
that is worthwhile. They could become our more willing allies and 
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friends and their latent powers would be quickly released were they 
invited to share the authority now exercised by their teachers. 

Similarly, the devotion of teachers to the enterprise of education 
could be greatly strengthened if authoritarianism in administration 
were to be replaced by group practice in which all educators would 
have equal authority and equal responsibility. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The article “Administrative Rôles and Behavior” in the Review 
of Educational Research for October, 1955 (5), points out that 
present research is suggesting that *...the quality of personality 
may be an important factor, since in general the amount of am- 
biguity and frustration perceived in the situation is a function of 
personality variables. Studies of the relationship of personality to 
administrative effectiveness may utilize this fact as a convenient 
starting point." 

Again quoting from the article named above (2), **Mishler ... 
also investigated the relationship of personality to the resolution 
of róle conflicts involving particularistie vs. universalistie expecta- 
tions. He distinguished eight modes of róle-confliet resolution de- 
pending upon the partieular fusion within the person of the follow- 
ing personality variables: (a) orientation to internal or external 
values, (b) a benign or cynical attitude toward others, and (c) 
rebelliousness toward or conformity with external authority." 

Research in educational administration has begun to move in 
the direction of studying the personality variables commensurate 
with leadership. There has also arisen, as Coladarci (6) indicates, 
a dichotomy between theory and practice. Also, as Coladarci and 
Getzels (7) point out, various dimensions within the authority rôle 
exist, one of which they emphasize as personal relationships—a 
dimension certainly associated with personality structure. 

In addition, it is becoming apparent that behavior (10), inter- 
action (5), and social structure (8) all play an important part in 
the function of the administrator with the groups that he serves. 


. There has been considerable literature concerned with human rela- 


i 


tions in educational administration, but comparatively few articles 
are reported dealing directly with research. The School Executive 


Rôle Project at Harvard (13) suggests that the rôles perceived by 
29 
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the administrator are significant in that they set up conflictual 
situations which indicate that the administrator must, in fact, be 
able to tolerate ambiguities and accept within the scope of his 
operation, circumstances which are in essence frustrating. 

In studying this matter with elementary school pupils, Frenkel- 
Brunswik (11) found that the inability to tolerate 
lated to an authoritarian set of values. F 
cates that personality characteristic. 
conflict and that present variable 
function of administrator in his daily task as an educational leader. 

Much has been written in the literature about the necessity for 
the administrator to create situations of democratic int 
On the other hand, democratic interaction 
to perception (4), personality (12), 
tain of these values may be seen as commensurate with democratic 
perception, as will be pointed out, and others might be seen as 
having authoritarian implications. The investigations of these 


values as related to minorities and "race" form the body of this 
article. " 


ambiguities re- 
urther, Mishler (14) indi- 
5 are definitely related to róle 
s form a crucial aspect of the 


eraction. 
may in fact be related 
and personal values (10). Cer- 


RATIONALE 
Fourteen elementary school admi 
author (16) to ascertain their attitu 


minorities. Adorno (1) suggests the 
tion as follows: 


nistrators were studied by the 
des toward racial and religious 
rationale for such an investiga- 


The mechanism . , . (prejudice) . . . at work here involves a double set 
of values which makes itself felt throughout contemporary culture. On the 
one hand, there are the "ideals" of magnanimity, unselfishness, justice, 
and love to which one has to pay lip service. On the other hand, there are 
the standards of achievement, Success, and status which one has to follow 


in one's actual life . . , (1). 
Also, these matters would seem to be a 
structure (16) which wo 
administrator. 

On a deeper level 
threatening the very 


part of the personality 
uld of necessity influence the réle of the 


, Adorno (1) sees this kind of mechanism as 
foundation of democracy itself. He states: 

- - + The limitation of human rights which is ¢ 
of a special treatment of the Jews, 
abolition of the democratic form of 
tection of the individual, but it is 


onsummated in their idea 

not only logically implies the ultimate 
government and, hence, of the legal pro- 
frequently associated quite consciously, 
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by high-scoring... (high on the ethnocentric scale) . . . interviewees, 
with overt anti-democratic ideas (1). 


If the research conducted by the group involved in the above study 
is accepted as applicable to the Jewish minority, it is just as appli- 
cable to any other minority. Also, inasmuch as prejudice in our 
culture seems to be directed to a greater extent, at least insofar as 
overt acts are concerned, toward other groups, particularly, as sug- 
gested by the sample studied here, toward the Negro, this division 
would tend to be expressed even more clearly with regards to such 
groups. Further, this dichotomy would tend to be all the more 
serious inasmuch as it seeks a “scapegoat” more overtly. 
Allport (2) states, in connection with the above: 


To a truly extraordinary degree the prejudices of the dominant society 
infect all sub-groups within that society. Thus, even in such a diverse cul- 
ture area as America, it is found that the order of preference for various 
ethnic groups is nearly universal. So prevalent is this standard of judgment, 
that members of certain minorities even become affected with the prevailing 


Scorn and dislike for themselves (9).! 


PROCEDURE 


Fourteen administrators were given a structured open-ended 
interview concerned with their attitudes toward minorities. These 
interviews were given at the administrator’s convenience either in 
his office, his home or, as in several cases, at the University of 
California. Replies were taken down verbatim on a wire recorder 
and later transcribed. 

Criteria were established based on previous research by Adorno 
et al. (7). In one category, criteria were placed which tended to 
indicate a lack of or “working through” of prejudice. Subjects 
falling into this category were arbitrarily designated as belonging 
to “Group I.” In the second category, criteria were included which 
tended to indicate an acceptance of racial and religious prejudice. 
Subjects falling into this category were designated as belonging to 
“Group III." 

As might be suspected, a third group appeared: Those whose 
attitudes were too ambivalent to permit of classification. These 
subjects were designated as belonging to “Group II." 


—————— 
1 The reader is referred to other studies such as references 8, 9, 10, ig. 


16, and 17 for other discussions on this subject. 
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The criteria for Group I were as follows: 
(1) Acceptance of the minority groups at various social levels. 
(2) Awareness: A. self-reflective and sclf-evaluative concern 
about prejudice involving identification with minority needs. 
(3) A rejection of minority stereotypes. uM 
(4) Placing the responsibility on the majority of the culture. e 
(5) A desire to establish an active, sympathetic solution to the 
problem. , 
The criteria used for assigning members of the sample to Group 
III were as follows: 
(1) Rejection of the minority group, or acceptance at a super- 
ficial, paternalistic level. 
(2) Unawareness: An external and superficial evaluation con- 
cerning prejudice involving identification with the majority wishes. 
(3) An acceptance of minority stereotypes. 
(4) Extrapunitiveness: Placing the responsibility on the minor- 
ity. 
(5) A vague, mechanistic approach to the solution of the prob- 
lem. 


DISCUSSION AND FINDINGS: GROUP I 


(1) Acceptance of the minority groups at various social levels. One 
could suspect that almost any individual if asked the question, 
“Do you fec] that you are a prejudiced person?” would reply in 
the negative. But translated into actuality, this negative statement 
could, of course, mean many things. One of the most important 
ways, it would seem, to evaluate how far removed a person is from 
the prejudiced point of view is to discover in what situations the 
person is willing to accept the minority group involved. In this con- 
nection, the sample were asked a number of questions on the in- 


terview to ascertain at what level they would accept members of 
other groups. 


These questions, generally speaking, were 
from religious prejudice, i.e., Jews or Cath 
dice, i.e., Mexicans or Italians, and finally, racial prejudice, i.e., 
Negroes and Orientals. In order to ascertain the level of accept- 
ance, questions were asked about each group as regards: First, a 
kind of superficial acceptance, i.e., equality of opportunity for 
education; second, a superficial social acceptance, i.e., the possibil- 
ity of working along side the individual; third, a deeper social 


arranged so as to move 
olics, to national preju- 
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acceptance, i.e., the possibility of living next to or associating 
socially with a member of the minority group over a period of time 
and as an “intimate friend;" and finally, the deepest level of social 
acceptance, a willingness to accept the individual on the most 
intimate of human relationships, i.e., marriage. 

All of the subjects placed in Group I were able to accept these 
levels for the religious and national groups. As might be suspected, 
there was a good deal of hesitancy in accepting the idea of inter- 
marriage among the races. In cases where this rejection did occur 
on the part of those in Group I, it was based not upon any moralis- 
tic or rigid value, but rather upon the fact that, as the culture 
exists at present, such a situation would be difficult for the persons 
involved to maintain and would tend to be penalizing to the off- 
spring. With this qualification, they were able to accept the concept 
and translate it into a matter of individual preference. 

Some of the replies indicating this kind of acceptance were as 
follows: 


If some man wanted to marry a Negro woman, that’s his responsibility 
. .if they are going to be happy an! can take the consequences, I’m all 


forit... 
In fact, I've seen some Japanese girls and Chinese girls in school that I 


would like to adopt. 
I believe in it... (intermarriage) ...I think there are tremendous 
obstacles to overcome . . . but I don’t think inherently that there shouldn't 


be interracial marriage. ] . Es 
I don't believe in keeping Negroes out of white neighborhoods. It isn't 


fair to them. mah . 
. . . the only criteria I would say about a person living in a neighborhood 


is that they prove themselves worthy of living in that neighborhood . "e 
...as n matter of fact, whatever gave ...the white people the idea 
they had something so special that the Negroes wanted... 


It will be seen from the above that the quotations taken from 
the interviews of the subjects who were placed in Group I relate 
primarily to racial predjudice rather than to either religious or 
national prejudice and that they are opinions concerning the deeper 
levels of social acceptance. This group, of course, accepted all other 
minorities as well as racial minorities on all social levels; and it 
would be somewhat redundant to include comments relating to the 
other minority groups. 

2. Awareness: A self-reflective and self-evaluative concern about 
prejudice involving identification with minority needs. As students of 
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the subject (1, 2, 2) have pointed out, one of the important features 
sbeebs rejuilice is the awareness or lack of awareness as to 
sic — Those persons who are able to bring their own, as 
ms km wale attitudes by which they have been influenced, 
p n dion are better able to evaluate and examine them. It 
ihe "ét saying that such persons are able also to come to 
grips with the problem within their own personality and social 
environment and tend, therefore, to want to s¢ 
rapprochement concerning it. " 
The subjects in this study classified as Group I were 
aware of the problem and were concerned about it. While their 
concern with the problem varied, some of it being fairly naive and 
some of it being quite insightful, nevertheless, all exhibited an 
empathy for and sympathy with the minority group involved, 
Typical quotations follow: 


'ek some kind of 


, in fact, 


(Concerning “‘social”’ jokes): I dislike little snid 
that sort of thing . . . I must admit I’m a coward 
stand up, I find myself hedging. 

What I think we need to do is to be with them more . 
You fear the thing you don’t know much about... 

Ithink I have prejudice . . . but I think it’s relatively small . , , I think 

hings on to some minority Eroup or indivi- 
dual... temporarily, I hope. Usually it is—very temporary, 
i rtant minority problem): 
. They... (the Negro) . . . have been exploited 
ties have been neglected and they are the largest num 
reason, they are the major problem. And the 
South enters into it. 

After you get to know people 
there are very fine people in any race. 

«there is the economic problem that e 
honest, I would not want a Negro next door to me as I know I would lose 


several thousand dollars |. . On the other hand, morally I would feel that 
I should encourage hig moving in. 


e remarks and jokes and 
aboutit... when I should 


- + (the Negro)... 


and their opportuni- 
ber. I suspect for that 
South—the good, old, solid 


» you know that they are individuals . . . 


nters in and to be perfectly 
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outstanding feature about this, of course, is the awareness of these 
factors by the individuals themselves. 

3. A rejection. of minority stereotypes. Much has been written 
concerning stereotypes and how they function in creating preju- 
diced attitudes dating from early developmental periods and paren- 
tal influence. ‘Trager and Yarrow (17) indicate graphically how 
such stereotypes develop very early in the life of the individual. 
Certainly all the evidence points to the fact that such stereotypes 
play an important róle in creating a prejudiced individual. 

However, it could also be assumed that individuals who are able 
to accept the situations suggested by the foregoing criteria would 
also have very few stereotypes. As a matter of fact, in the structure 
of the interview, the writer tried to elicit stereotypes indirectly and 
as a consequence, this particular group did not give too much 
material concerning the matter. It was as if having accepted a non- 
prejudiced attitude, they did not feel it was necessary to make 
much comment on the subject. 

Some of the comments concerning the rejection of stereotypes 
follow: 

For example, scurrilous propaganda was issued not too many years ago 
about the fact that the Jews were controlling the business interests in the 
United States. This played upon people’s fears. And yet, the information 
came out later that the percentage of Jewish people that are in control of 
large businesses is only in proportion to their population. 

I know it’s a lovely picture . . . (that the Negro is lazy) .. . I've seen 
them in Mississippi. They are no lazier than the white man. You have to 


think of the climate in the South. ] 
Another thing which is equally disagreeable to me is the fact that they 


say all Jews are wealthy which is ridiculous. It isn’t true. 
The Mexican that I am accustomed to is the migrant worker... and 


those that worked in beet fields can’t be too lazy. It’s hard work. That’s 


why the white man hired the Mexican. D. . 
I find that I can't bring myself to say this is a typical Negro or a typical 


Catholic or a typical Jew. 

4. Placing the responsibility on the majority or the culture. This 
criterion is related to the second one—that of awareness. And, in 
a very real sense, it also is connected with Adorno’s definition of 
the “Usurpation Complex” (1). In other words, the very existence 
of a privileged group tending to discriminate against a less privi- 
leged group forces the society as well as the individual, in justifica- 
tion of its own behavior, to place much of the responsibility of 
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this kind of action upon the very group against which the dis- 
crimination is directed. So that one can see in those areas where, 
culturally speaking, discrimination is overtly accepted, a great 
many “valid and logical" reasons given for this action—many of 
them tending to prove that the group discriminated against is the 
one at fault. This mechanism takes the argument that “If it were 
not for characteristics prevalent within the minority of which the 
majority group must be wary, discrimination would not exist." 

In areas where such discrimination is less overt, this same 
mechanism might be said to exist on the part of the more preju- 
diced persons although it would tend to be more concealed. Here 
it might function as “When the minority group is able to accept 
equality, then discrimination will cease.” 

On the other hand, an awareness of this kind of mechanism, 
whether at the conscious or unconscious level, would preclude plac- 
ing the blame upon the group towards which prejudice is directed. 
Also, an empathy for these groups along with greater understand- 
ing of the problems involved would enable persons to reject the 
idea of placing the blame on the minority and accept the fact that 
the responsibility for this condition should be placed where it be- 
longs. 

The subjects placed in Group I expressed this point of view in 
the following manner: 


I think too many of us want to feel superior to somebody else and I think 
it’s something we are going to have to change . . . Racial problems . . . are 
an indication of a social disease. 

Well, I think sometimes it’s a mat 
and our own feeling of insecurit 
racial group. 

Can we actually blame the Mexican 
blame on ourselves in lar 
pened ...? 

I think the group that feels superior suffers the most. They suffer and 
don’t know it. 


. - - the white man brought him over here . . 
responsibility now. 

Well, people are exploiting them . . . (the Mexican) . 
Let them share the responsibility . . . t 
they should share in the responsibility. 


ter of taking out our own resentments 
y by being able to fix them on a particular 


as such? Or do we have to put the 
ge part for many of the things that have hap- 


- (the Negro) . . . it's our 


.. «for one thing. 
hose outfits that reap the profits, 


5. A desire to establish an active, sympathetic solution to the prob- 
lem. All of the subjects in the sample, inasmuch as it consists en- 
tirely of a sophisticated group with better than average intelligence 
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and better than average training, have apparently thought about 
some process for solving this problem. As a matter of fact, the 
implementation involved in a solution is, perhaps, one of the most 
important of all the criteria, since it integrates all the other charac- 
teristics and translates them into action. In other words, regardless 
of how much one is aware of these matters, it is only when he is 
able, it would seem, to organize them into some realistic solution 
of the problem, that the most advanced form of perception could 
be said to exist. This is only another way of saying that the most 
important aim of learning, as has been indicated in studies of the 
learning process, is the ability to use the insights gained in a so- 
cially beneficial manner. 

While most professional persons can suggest some solution to 
this problem when asked for one, particularly in the case of the 
subjects such as are involved in this study, much depends upon 
the level of solution suggested. Certainly, some of the implementa- 
tions suggested can be, upon closer examination, no implementation 
at all but rather a kind of stereotypy in which the individual has 
found a way to “solve” the problem without committing himself 
in actuality, 

The subjects classified in Group I, however, did not do this. 
They accept their responsibility and suggest solutions to the prob- 
lem which call for facing the issue and involve social change. Some 
of their comments follow: 

Well, I think we have a tremendous responsibility in the schools for one 
-thing, .... Financially they ... (minority groups)... need help. Their 


conditions have to be improved . . . 

I think that we are going to have leadership from the top on that, and 
legislation. They say you can’t legislate on a thing like that, but I think 
that you can . . . I think real legislation not just lip legislation where noth- 
ing is done... will have to come first. i i . 

I think legislation is a good attempt . . . (it) . . . brings the opportunity 
for understanding. . 

A technique which we use quite often is discussion groups . . . to get some 
kind of understanding . . . and some of the similarities and the things that 
we agree upon, that are common to all. 

I'm in favor of such laws . . . (against prejudice) . . . although I don't 


know...how effective they will be. . 
- - İf we don’t make the time and take the energy to be articulate about 


Cur convictions ... (against prejudice) ... then we stand in danger of 
losing . . . rights that are very important. 


It is interesting to note that several of the group do not reject 
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the concept of legislation as a device for solving the problem. In 
other words, they do not use the mechanism of saying, You can- 
not legislate against human nature.” Or, to put it differently, they 
reject the fact that prejudice is part of “human nature” and like 
any other learned process, they feel attitudes on these matters can 
be curbed and changed by legal measures. 

On the basis of these criteria and the responses on their protocols, 
six members of the sample were placed in Group I. 


DISCUSSION AND FINDINGS: GROUP III 


1. Rejection of the minority group, or acceptance at a superficial, 
paternalistic level. The subjects in Group III either presented an 
outright rejection of the minority group or a superficial acceptance 
of them which, upon closer examination, expresses a condescending, 
superior frame of reference. As in the case of Group I, in which 
some hesitancy occurred with regards to the acceptance of the 
Negro minority at the “deepest” social level, so in Group III, the 
basic rejection was largely directed toward the same racial group. 


Some excerpts from the interviews follow, indicating this atti- 
tude: 


I don't feel there should be any interrelationships between the c 
and the white. That's where I draw the line. 

I think they should be limited there . . - (the Negro) . 
Should have certain neighborhoods set aside for them. 

Istill don't want to dance with them. I wouldn't marry a Negro. I still 
have some scruples as far as those thing: 


zs are concerned. 
I’m not convinced that I would invite a Negro family to come in and have 
dinner with us in our home.. 


-it’s a little more delicate a situation to 
handle. 


olored 


.. I think they 


I don't know that I would want them for week-end guests at my house 


... but on graduation, I put my arm around a great big buxom Negro girl 
and thought nothing of it. 


I think the colored person has his place but I don’t think I would feel 
right having a block of three white people and three colored people. I think 


certainly there should be a difference there. 

A number of subjects in thi 
limits upon their acce 
with Negroes socially, 


3 group tend to set very arbitrary 
ptance. Thus, one subject would not mingle 
but would not object to sitting next to them 
as a principal at a faculty luncheon; another, as noted above, 
basically rejects the Negro, but rather paternalistically accepts the 
idea of “putting his arm around” a member of a minority group 
with the comment that this is proof to him that he has no racial 
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prejudice. It would seem that the paternalistic approach indicated 
by the two examples cited are, perhaps, even more undesirable, 
from the point of view of the administrator, than is outright rejec- 
tion. This paternalism! seems to involve an unconscious mecha- 
nism by which the individual is left feeling satisfied that he is, in- 
deed, performing along accepted democratic lines. 

Another aspect of the rejection of minority groups is scen in the 
all-inclusive way the subjects in Group III describe the minority 
group. The minority is seen in terms of the entire group, i.e., “they” 
rather than in terms of the individual who might be performing in 
an objectionable manner. This, of course, is substantially true of 
these subjects throughout the various criteria. 

2. Unawareness: An external and superficial evaluation concerning 
prejudice involving identification with the majority wishes. Perhaps 
this criterion has been sufficiently discussed elsewhere. All that 
need be added is that, in this category, the group expresses a rather 
naïve ideology concerning the problem. Underlying this naïveté is, 
of course, in some instances, a drive for status, a lack of insight as 
well as a desire to hold the same point of view as is seemingly held 
by the “majority.” 

Following are some quotations from the protocols illustrating 
this naiveté: 

The greatest problem ... (is) . . . they want to be white. 

I don't think that communities and people in general are ready ix non- 
segregation... s, me 

A minority group eventually, if they become articulate enough and their 
cause is right . . . can eventually become a majority group. (A confusion of 


racial minority with political minority.) : g 
Of course, a lot of them... (the Negro) ... just deliberately go out of 
their way in order to create situations. They know it will be embarrassing 


to both sides. : , 
I think they have made themselves a place in society . . .(the Jew)... 


I mentioned a few minutes ago that you can take all the money and divide 
it evenly and someone would get it . . . I was thinking of them particularly. 


It is easy to see from the above how this unawareness and naiveté 
leads directly into the next characteristic—that of the stereotype. 

3. An acceptance of minority stereotypes. The subjects in Group 
III seemed quite willing to respond to those questions in which the 
Writer tried to elicit stereotypes. In some instances they treated 
these questions with a sense of relief, as if to say, “Yes, of course, 
you (the interviewer) have suggested the reason why these things 
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exist.” This, of course, is another way of expressing the underlying 
` = B . 
feelings of superiority the members of this group hold with regard 
to minority groups.” l 
The following are some of the more outstanding examples of 
stereotypes in the interview data: 


The Negro . . . he’d be tickled to death to marry somebody with a little 
white blood in him or one who was all white. I mean they’re social climbers, 
those Negroes are. 


I think they ... (the Jews) ... are a little more on the aggressive side 
and the acquisitive side probably. 


They ... (the Jews)... are in the money business... 


They ... (in the south)... had a typical reaction toward the Negro. 
Ithink it was a more benevolent attitude than many people have interpreted 
it as being. * 


They .. . (the Negro) . . . don’t seem to me to feel enough loyalty toward 
their own group once they have accomplished their own ends. . , 

(Concerning the Mexican):...Heis just a lazy peon who hasn't enough 
gumption to move or improve his lot. It would take an awful lot of them for 
them to make an impression on this country. 


4. Extrapunitiveness: Placing the responsibility on the minority. 
As has been stated elsewhere, one of the “easy” ways to rationalize 
this kind of intolerance is to shift the blame away from one’s group 
onto the minority group in question. Allport (2), in writing of this 
matter, indicates its early development and its importance in con- 
nection with the “scapegoat” idea—a type of mechanism that 
must, personalogically speaking, be indicative of a kind of percep- 
tion and social organization that leads, insofar as this matter is 
concerned, to the diametrical pole from the democratic ideal. 

Below are some portions of the interview material indicating this 
attitude: 

I'm thinking of some 
when we put a Negro on 
from his own group... 


easa USA themselves, are causing the discrimination within their group. 


they... (minority groups) . . . all seem to get a persecution com- 
plex and they carry that beyond the real facts... 


I think a lot of them bring their own difficulties upon themselves. They 


contact I had with a Negro group.. 


. for example 
++. (as a teacher) . . , he, 


- . became disassociated 


? Allport tells the fol 


lowing story as illustrative of how early and how 
deep-seated these feelin 


gs of superiority are. “A little girl, who no doubt 
was receiving democratic training at school and church, burst into tears 
when the Negro family in her neighborhood moved away. ‘Now,’ she sobbed, 
‘there is no one that we are better than? ” (2). 
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have tried to push themselves forward into areas where they are not par- 
ticularly wanted. 

When you have a minority situation, it’s the minority that gets all up- 
806... 
There are people in all minority groups who are unwilling to let time 
have a chance to affect the tensions. They want to carry on by force or pres- 
sures. 


5. A vague, mechanistic approach to the solution of the problem. 
Along with all the other devices utilized by this group in justifying 
their attitudes toward minorities, perhaps one of the most interest- 
ing is the method by which they would solve the problem. It be- 
comes clear quite early as one studies the data, that their solutions 
are in themselves often a kind of stereotypy and that far from being 
areal solution, they move in the direction of avoiding the problem. 

In this connection, whenever 2 member of the group suggests 

that education is one of the methods of solving the problem, it is 
striking that education is seen quite mechanistically. Also, it is 
evident that much of the concept of education as a solution is 
applied only to the minority with the idea of “raising” them to the 
superior level of the majority. The writer cannot help but wonder 
if the educational function has been seen by some of the members 
of this group as a kind of “pat” answer resembling stereotypy 
rather than as a dynamie, active force. It would seem that, in 
some ways, education forms a kind of protective shelter into which 
some of the sample can move in order to acknowledge some solu- 
tion. 
It might be argued, inasmuch as the entire sample consists of 
educators, that this is a preferred kind of solution. However, it is 
significant that the persons in Group I see education as solving the 
problem, in general, only if applied to the majority group—a re- 
versal of the position held by persons ın Group IIL? 

Below are some of the statements concerning the proposed solu- 
tion to the problem: 


I don’t think we have to do anything about it...I think indifference 
takes care of it... 


? The writer wishes to call to the attention of the reader an interesting 
section in The Authoritarian Personality concerning this matter. Adorno 
suggests that ‘people who do not want to confess to anti-democratic lean- 
ings prefer to take the stand that democracy would be all right if only people 


were educated and more ‘mature’ ? (1). 
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This is a situation where people are brought into a country as an inferior 
group and used as slaves, and are hard to change in this short space of time. 

Well, I think it’s a long process of education .. . I think as far us the 
public schools go, they ought to get an equal opportunity. 

(Concerning the Negro): I think we handle it here fairly well—the solu- 
tion here is that they know their place and they don’t have to be told. 

. -if there's a way that we can make the Negroes feel that there are 
worthwhile things in his own race or that his own race is worthwhile, I think 
we've gone a long way toward solving the problem. 

(Concerning the covenant situation and Jews in Gentile neighborhoods): 
I don't see why we have to legislate anything. Legislation wouldn't do any 
good anyway. 

I think we need to help the Negro to feel that he has to earn h 


is place in 
Society ... 


On the basis of this criteria and the responses on their protocols, 
six members of the sample were placed in Group III. 


DISCUSSION AND FINDINGS: GROUP II 


Only two members of the sample were placed in Group II as 
being impossible to classify. In one case, the degree of ambivalence 
made it impossible to determine in which direction this person 
moved with regards to minorities and prejudice. 

A rather peculiar condition existed in the other case. This sub- 
ject was, himself, a member of a minority race, and, as a conse- 
quence, a close examination of the protocol indicated that most 
of the responses related to the individual’s own immediate needs 
for acceptance by the majority rather than the way he perceived 
the social structure. ‘This seemingly led the subject to indicate a 
real and personal (and probably justifiable) hostility toward the 
majority group and toward those conditions in our culture which 
fostered (as he saw them) these inequities. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Some general ¢ 


^omments are in order concerning the classifica- 
tions. It is inten 


esting to note that, unlike these subjects’ other 
Social perceptions which the writer has elsewhere attempted to 
classify (16), the task of classifying them with regard to Minorities 
and "Race" was comparatively obvious. A sharp cleavage existed 
between Groups I and III and all but two of the sample fell in 
one or the other of those groups quite clearly. Only one member of 
Group III so intellectualized his material that considerable inves- 
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tigation and study had to be made before it became evident that 
he belonged in the third category. 

Insofar as this sample was concerned, it seemed that prejudice 
tended cither to be accepted or rejected without much ambivalence. 
That is not to say that, within a single protocol, there did not ap- 
pear the contradictions and confusions concerning certain aspects 
of the matter. The overall picture, however, was fairly clear-cut 
and well-defined. One might suggest that one possibility for this 
occurring with the sample lies in the fact that, by and large, preju- 
dice is a more clear-cut issue in our culture than is the matter of 
polities or economics. In other words, it would seem that these 
subjects reflect, in part, the nature of the society which, in many 
sections and under many conditions, creates an environment favor- 
able to the establishment of the prejudiced position.‘ 

One must conclude by pointing out that despite the comparative 
sophistication and the over-all educational achievement of the 
sample involved, there were as many prejudiced as non-prejudiced 
persons within it. Here, then, we are confronted with a real problem 
regarding educational administration—the problem of ascertaining 
what attitudes are commensurate with educational leadership in 
a democracy—as well as the problem of developing or obtaining 
them. 

Finally, it seems necessary to recognize that to ask an individual 
to function as a democratic person regardless of his value structure, 
may set up almost untenable situations. In his many róles, the 
administrator may find himself within a group whose values in 
essence resemble his own. When this occurs, the group and the 
administrator may find relatively few conflicts and each may pro- 
ceed with a considerable amount of interaction which they would 
feel to be “democratic” regardless of the values involved. 

On the other hand, if the réle of the administrator is to function 
as a “democratic leader,” which the literature is consistently urg- 
ing, it would follow that only where the group he leads holds simi- 
lar democratic values will there be relatively little conflict. Where 
he, as a person holding values commensurate with principles of 


4'This tends to confirm the statement by Allport that “ . . . prejudice is 
not easily changed by non-family agencies . . . by school, church, or state. 
While the official creed of America is unexceptionally tolerant, prejudice 
flourishes. The explanation must lie in the fact that family influence out- 


weighs official agencies in its impact upon youth” (2). 
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democracy, finds himself in a situation where the group must 
change its values, a certain amount—indeed, a considerable amount 
—of conflict may occur. l 

The question which arises is, whether being committed to a 
democratic way of life, representatives of the society are prepared: 
first, to seek out leadership which holds values commensurate with 
democratic premises; and second, whether they are prepared to 
tolerate the conflicts and anxieties which may arise when the 
persons holding these values proceed to perform in light of them. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Recently more emphasis has been placed upon the epistomegenic 
development of behavior. Anthropology (4, 10), sociology (13), 
and psychology (4, 7) have been moving along lines calculated to 
integrate the relationship of early perception of cultural influences 
to the adult and his performance. In the perceptual framework set 
by the culture, the individual might be said to develop those be- 
havioral patterns as an infant which play decisive róles in his per- 
formance as an adult. This is not to say that such róles are fixed 
and immutable, but rather tend to move along lines prescribed by 
early perception and cognition,! so that one could reconstruct the 
title of Trager and Yarrow’s study, “They Learn What They Live: 
A Study of Prejudice in Young Children” (/3) to a more adult 
configuration: “They Live What They Have Learned: A Study of 
Adult Performance." 

Another aspect of the problem should be noted. As Chein et al. 
(6) have indicated, consistency is not necessarily a concomitant of 
personality or behavior in our culture. Rather, as he has suggested, 
Inconsistency is an important aspect in a complex culture, filled, 
in itself, with much contradiction. One might add that at an opera- 
tional level, à person might function in various contradictory ways 
depending upon the present environmental influences in which he 
finds himself as well as his past experiences (12). 


VOCATION AND INCOME: A DISCUSSION OF RÓLE PERCEPTION 


The writer has studied the directions which róle perception as 
related to vocation and income took in the case of a number of 
elementary school administrators (12). The study of the perception 

! For a comprehensive treatment of percent; i 

eption as 
eiar a f. p ption as related to personality, 
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of these elements indicates, as will be seen, that much contradiction 
and inconsistency exist. l 

M hile the definition of security and success may be said to vary 
with the culture (7, 10), in the complex American society, the in- 
bia perception of these factors is often multifaceted. As has 
"a pointed out (2), on the one hand, the culture admits of a nar- 
S de à ie: for prestig ` and power—exploitive in charac- 
n the other, side by side with this exploitive drive, is the 
cultural acceptance of perception along humanitarian principles. 
l hus, = Mishler indicated, it could well be expected that an in- 
M] of this kind of róle pereeption would show a consider- 
ang amount of ambivalence (17). However, it was the purpose of 
"ir = me those perceptual factors whieh tended in the 
exibilitv" as contrasted with those which might 

tend in the direction of “rigidity.” i 


CRITERIA FOR ESTABLISHING FLEXIBILITY AND RIGIDITY 
REGARDING VOCATION AND INCOME 


In order to arrive at some conceptualization of the social percep- 
“on of the administrators studied, criteria were set up which would 
a NM a flexible cognitive structure as contrasted to ü 
gid configuration. The criteria used here were established 
vy the study of “The Authoritarian Personality” (2) as well as 
Individual] studies by F renkel-Brunswik (8, 9) and Allport (3). 

gested in “The Authoritarian Personality” study (2), with 

ene to the vocational réle, one of the differences between the 

flexible and the constricted personality is the ability to distinguish 

etween genuine feeling or humanitarian principles and stereotyped 
Ones consisting of vague generalizations. 

Perhaps one factor that has been common to many administra- 
tors is the acceptance of themselves in an uncritical fashion as "the 
man at the helm." Therefore, it would seem that in order to meas- 
ure flexibility of insight which the administrator may have regard- 
Ing his rôle, one must be prepared to see how critical he can be of 
his own success in the job and the job itself. Frenkel-Brunswik (8) 
has found that the more aware subjects are of their own short- 
Comings in regard to achievement, the closer they are to achieving 
the goal in actuality. In other words, the more critical persons tend 
to be of themselves and their success, the closer they are approach- 


ing the goal for which they are striving. 


As Sugo 
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Inextricably tied in with the problem of vocation is the matter 
f income. Here, again, the social milieu tends to see the acquisi- 

iin d money as a sign of prestige and success. Frenkel-Brunswik 
(8) deals with the matter “as an extension of self ;" Allport (3) has 
suggested that in some situations, the need for the acquisition of 
Eie has become ‘functionally autonomous.” In such a case, the 
ése ioe money has become a goal existing of and by itself, 
and, indeed, expressing one of the basic needs of the personality. 

However, in the field of education, other factors may tend to 
present a different pattern, culturally speaking. The educator, like 
the missionary, perhaps, has been told by the culture that he is 
working not for money primarily, but for humanitarian reasons 
and for the advancement of society, so that it would seem that 
some administrators would tend to reject the idea of m 
goal in an arbitrary and mechanistic fashion. 

This dichotomy of “over-acceptance” and “denial” w 
equally well to the individual who saw the job in terms 
and "power." Actually, in terms of our culture, 
to approach one another. Thus, one may gain an equal amount of 
cultural acceptance in striving along socially recognized ways for 
prestige for its own sake as well as in denying with a missionary 
zeal, the need for any kind of sta 


tus whatsoever. Both the great 
financier and the martyr seem to be equally eulogized in terms of 
our society. 


oney as a 


ould apply 
of prestige 
these poles seem 


the subjects involved. In the direction of 
flexibility, these criteria were as follows: 


(1) Vocation as a means of expressing social us 
human values with prestige as a secondary goal. 

(2) Critical evaluation of job and self-in. 
the general situation. 
me t 


? For a further discus 
sonality” 


efulness and realistic 


-job in relation to success and 


sion of this matter see 


“The Authoritarian Per- 
(2: 433-434) as well as Chapter XVII. 
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(3) Money as a means of obtaining some of the desirable things in life or 
as a means of achieving a socially constructive goal. 


In the direction of rigidity, these criteria were as follows: 


(1) Vocation as a source of prestige or “power” with a shallow or over- 
zealous approach to human values. 

(2) Uneritical or stereotyped evaluation of job or self-in-job. 

(3) A personal involvement with or complete denial of the value of money 
as a means to the goal of *'security" or social prestige. 


Because of the ambivalences mentioned above prevalent in the 
individual administrator, much inconsisteney was obtained by the 
examiner and as a result, it was impossible to classify the entire 
sample. However, enough evidence was fortheoming to indicate 
that four of the sample tended to move with considerable con- 
sistency in the direction of flexibility while four moved in the direc- 
tion of rigidity. 

PROCEDURE 


Fourteen elementary school administrators were given a strue- 
tured, open-ended interview, an adaptation of the interview used 
in “The Authoritarian Personality" (2). The questions asked, 
among others, concerning vocation and income were as follows: 


What are the advantages of being a principal? 

What are the disadvantages of being a principal? 

Have you ever thought of entering another field of work? 

What is the most important thing money can give a person? 

Some people say that the best things in life nre free, others say that 
when you come right down to it, money is really important. How important 


is money?? 
Responses on the interview were examined and classified accord- 
ing to the criteria indieated above. 


FINDINGS 


Some of the comments indicating greater flexibility follow: 

(1) Vocation as a means of expressing social usefulness and realis- 
tic human values with prestige as a secondary goal: 

I think there’s a humanitarian fecling and a feeling of satisfaction in 
g youngsters . . . there's considerable satisfaction 


i k lpin Pape a 
E Ta er who has a difficult row to hoe. Helping in family 


out of helping a youngster 
situations where it’s possible . . - 


? For the complete interview, see pages 304-306 and 2: 308-310 (2). 
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It appeals to me because it has a wide scope. I guess I'm first of all a 
teacher, but now I can see that it’s possible to widen that teaching scope 
with youngsters and I like helping the teachers, too. 

I believe it gives you an opportunity to do a worthwhile thing in the 
world . . . I think you have an opportunity to see people develop . . , If you 
like children and like people, why it’s a good thing to be in. 

... you have a chance to do something for the general welfare of human 
beings. Have a chance to help youngsters grow toward sort of an intelligent 
independent attitude—to grow to accept themselves as they are. 


(2) Critical evaluation of job and self-in-job in relation to success 
and the general situation: 


Frankly, I never thought I would ever want to be an administrator. Be- 
cause I didn’t want to lose the close touch with youngsters. Too much book- 
keeping and not people. 

Probably 80 per cent of the time should be spent for supervision . . . the 
time when you could be working with the children and teachers . . . (but) 
...it just doesn't seem to work out in the actual field . . . There are just 
burdens of clerical work. 

... you don't reach all the people and you get those sorts of complaints 
from parents whose children aren't doing well... Many things like that 
might get you down because they don't seem significant but they are to the 
individual involved. 

(Concerning disadvantages): I guess that would depend on the com- 
munity ...In this community we don't get the most, but we don’t receive 
the least either . . . (salaries) . .. We can carry on a very normal social and 
economic life in this community . . . 


It is interesting to note that a number of the sample who tended 
to indicate a more critical approach to the róle of administrator 
also indicated some question as to the desirability of becoming an 
administrator. This was true with regard to some administrators 
who could not be classified along these criteria, but in no case was 
it true of subjects who saw their róle in a more rigid and Stereotyped 
way.4 

(3) Money as a means of obtaining some of the desirable things in 
life or as a means of achieving a socially constructive goal: 


(On the importance of money) : I think, in general, 


you can say it give 
person a sense of well-being. I define that . . . (as) . PA 


. . enough to eat, ade- 


4 It would seem to the writer that an interestin 
oped in connection with this fact. A comparison between a fairly large num- 
ber of administrators who had definitely planned on going into administra, 
tion and those who had planned primarily to teach might yield s 
interesting information. Bome 


g study might be devel- 


E 
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quate clothing, enough to provide for spiritual sustenance; to see great 
musicians and actors. .. to visit historical places... (but) ... it’s not 
the most important thing, really. 

Ihave never really thought that through. I have never had the desire to 
be what I consider wealthy . . . but, on the other hand, it would be nice to 
have enough to have the requisites of life...a nice home and savings 
enough to insure an education for my children. 


Some of the comments indicating greater rigidity with regard 
to the criteria used follow: 

(1) Vocation as a source of prestige or “power” with a shallow or 
over-zealous approach to human values: 

I like the prestige of being a principal . . . One of the advantages of be- 
ing an administrator is that while you are not entirely your own boss... 
you are the boss of your school. 


People look up to you . . . and come to me for advice . . . I like the idea 
of people coming to me for advice... (and)... the teachers will work 
twice as hard for you if they know you're for them. 

I think, perhaps, there's a certain amount of prestige . . . in the eyes of 
one's fellowman. I suppose about the same satisfaction that comes out of 
being the captain of a ship or the president of a buisness . . . and doing them 


successfully .. . 
(2) Uncritical or stereotyped evaluation of job or self-in-job: 


The disadvantages of being a principal are that many parents will come 
and bother me at the school unnecessarily . . . and you have to be nice and 
polite and eventually you get on her side and explain the situation. : 

You can feel that you can do fairly much what you want. Of course, with 
certain limitations. But one of the advantages to me is that it is a nice, 
clean job and a respectable position . . . I like the vacations and I like the 

k. 
ron beter people who feel that the principalship in the school, as 
well as the teacher, is confining and restricts one’s way of living. In the early 
days, you will recall, the teachers were not allowed to smoke, certainly 
never to take a drink—but that has never worried me. Because I expected 
that as part of the job and never felt that I had been restricted . . . 


(3) A personal involvement with or complete denial of the value of 
money as a means to the goal of “security” or social prestige: 


i i token of what your ability will buy on the market and 
m ii s ... your ability will purchase sufficient of the world's 
goods, it will make you have the feeling that you are carrying your own 
load and getting along all right. 

Ilive up to the hilt but I definitely feel all along, maybe because of my 
background, I have always wanted as much as I could have . . . I'd like to 
have in my pocket, at any time, between thirty and fifty dollars . . . money 
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gives you a feeling of being secure . . . it makes you feel good . . . I think a 
fellow walks straighter and feels better when he knows he’s got twenty dol- 
lars in his pocket . . . Those things are important to me. 


I—I don't know just what to say about that. Money, as far as I'm con- 
cerned doesn’t mean a great deal. I’ve often said that if I could be pro- 
vided with the food and clothing and shelter and a few of the luxuries that 
are needed by myself and family, I wouldn’t care whether I got any money 
or not. It doesn’t particularly concern me. I don’t think it’s important. 


SUMMARY 


(1) In order to ascertain the cognitive-perceptual structure of 
the group of administrators with regard to their understanding of 
the róle of their positions and the relationship of income to rôle 
perception, an open-ended interview was given. 

(2) Criteria were set up on the basis of other studies which 
would tend to isolate a less constricted perceptual structure along 
these lines in contrast to a more rigid one. 

(3) As might be suspected, considerable inconsistency concern- 
ing these matters prevented classification of a number of the sam- 
ple. 

(4) However, a number of administrators were isolated as tend- 
ing to respond in the direction of greater flexibility with regard to 
these criteria as contrasted with the same number of others who 
tended to express greater rigidity. 

(5) Typical responses of members of both groups were given. 

It remains to be seen whether a less rigid cognitive-perceptual 
structure with regard to vocation and income does, indeed, facili- 
tate the establishment of an environment more conducive to gen- 
eral interaction. Also, whether a more rigid and inflexible cognitive- 
perceptual structure along these lines will tend to do the reverse. 

However, it certainly would seem that if studies in fields other 
than administration tend to suggest that interaction proceeds from 
rôle perception, and that democratic personality factors are related 
to a toleration of ambiguities, then those administrators whose 
attitudes toward these matters are fairly rigid, would have less 
success in being able to tolerate ambiguities and to create the en- 
vironment in which persons of many diverse value-structures could 
function. 

On the other hand, persons aware of the ambivalences existing 
within themselves regarding these matters and able to obtain a 
greater measure of flexibility concerning them, would be able to 
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function more readily in environments in which diversities exist. 
In the final analysis persons well aware of their own inconsistencies 
would be more likely to create activities within the group which 
they serve that would, in effect, create unity among members of the 
group because of, rather than in spite of, their individual differ- 
ences. 
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Joux F. Cuser and WiruiaM F. KENKEL. Social Stratification in 
the United States. New York: Appleton-Century-Croits, Ine., 
1954, pp. 359. $4.00. 


“Social class” had slight significance for most American edu- 
cators until the Warner writings of the nineteen-thirties, Since 
then schoolmen have been asking themselves questions: How are 
teacher-pupil discipline difficulties related to teacher-pupil class 
differences? Are our public schools being run according to values 
set by a minority of higher-status citizens? What are the influ- 
ences of social class upon learning? Is social mobility through pub- 
lic education realistic or merely an “American dream?” Before 
school staffs shift their practices radically, they would do well to 
consider the Cuber-Kenkel critical evaluation of social stratifica- 
tion concepts. 

Part I defines working concepts like social class, statistical class, 
vertical mobility, and differential aspiration; suggests how greatly 
research methods may influence conclusions, and raises the prime 
theoretical issues. In Part II, eight studies of social stratification 
in America are described and evaluated from the standpoint of 
scientifie, sociological method. What teacher will not gain from 
acquaintance with West's rural Plainville, U. S. A.; Lenski's Status 
and Wealth in a New England Mill Town; Warner’s Social Class 
in America, particularly Midwest Jonesville; Kenkel’s Social 
Stratification in Columbus, Ohio; Hollingshead's Corn-Belt Elm- 
town’s Youth; Jones’ Life, Liberty, and Property in Industrial 
Akron; Center’s less localized study of The Psychology of Social Clas- 
ses; or the Warner-Havighurst-Loeb inquiry, Who Shall Be Edu- 
cated in Southern Old City, Midwest Hometown, and Yankee City? 
Throughout these chapters are enlightening references to school 
situations, even in the studies not focused on professional educa- 
tion’s problems. 

The most vital suggestions for school people come in Part III 
“Conclusions.” In the first place, the authors find no single Atici- 
can stratification system, for “communities of comparable size 
and similar gross characteristics apparently differ from one an. 
other" in such matters as publie consciousness of social class (p 
288). Additional differences come out of differing sizes—from dus 
small village to the great metropolis—out of regional history— 
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South, North, East, and West—and out of rural-urban differences. 
These facts point toward the advisabilit y of each school staff study- 
ing its own community rather than generalizing too readily from 
the suggestive data obtained from studies made far away and a 
long decade ago. 

Again, there is evidence that “a person has multiple statuses, 
based not only upon multiple dimensions and different reference 
groups, but even more upon the lack of correlation among the dif- 
ferent criteria by which he is evaluated” (p. 292). Accordingly 
any assumption of full understanding of either a pupil or a teacher 
because he comes from a “middle-class” family should be avoided— 
without, however, ignoring the hints about personality that may 
be derived from his location on a social-prestige seale. Evidently, 
the operation through education of the American stratification 
system of social positions to stimulate cultural or financial im- 
provement depends upon many other factors affecting the diverse 
personalities of youth. 

Studies of social stratification have so modified the “American 
Dream” of upward mobility that many of our youth now recog- 
nize the low statistical probability of even a lawyer or a 
West Pointer reaching the White House. The authors warn, never- 
theless, “Just as it is easy to exaggerate the frequency and ease of 
upward social mobility, so also, it is easy to exaggerate the deter- 
mining influence of low life-chances” (p. 298). Vocational and edu- 
cational guidance people can use the realistic data, furnished by 
the sociologist, without stultifying aspiration. In regard to personal 
guidance, Cuber and Kenkel call our attention to the possibility 
that the correlation between emotional instability and upward 
mobility might mean that the anxious one is the highly motivated 
person who achieves much, rather than accepting the conventional 
interpretation that striving for high social status causes bad mental 
health. Certainly, psychological caution is needed in interpreting 
the inner life of the striver for A marks as well as that of the student 
apparently content with C or B. 

One of the most dangerous misconceptions, according to Cuber 
and Kenkel, that has followed from “social-class” studies is that 
there actually exist in American communities clear-cut, sharply 
Separated, distinct, discrete categories of people, such as Warner’s 
SIX strata, lower-lower to upper-upper. When such separate classes 
are not assumed at the start of a social survey, inflicted on the sub- 
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jects by forced-choice techniques, or imposed on the data later, 
the result is “a continuous, approximately normal, curve of distri- 
bution, with no breaks which could possibly be construed as mark- 
ing off one class or stratum from another" (p. 306). So educators 
should treat these data on social stratification as “statistical clas- 
ses," such as are used for convenience in measuring intelligence 
and achievement. The social learning process is no more or less a 
process of sudden jumps over barriers than is advance in mathe- 
matical or psychological understanding. 

Whether or not the movement of many of our youth up a social 
continuum beyond the status of their parents is “functional” in 
the sense of being beneficial to the nation as a whole, is a vital prob- 
lem for those concerned with the ultimate goals of education and 
life. Cuber and Kenkel are to be congratulated on their demonstra- 
tion of their belief that social scientists have responsibility for eval- 
uation, since “bare facts” scarcely exist in the field of human be- 
havior. They point to “the waste of talent due to the inability of 
the society to find ways to stimulate and/or allow individuals of 
high intelligence but low parental status to realize their potential 
for educability, even though part of this failure is admittedly rooted 
in the low aspirational levels of many” (p. 333). Since aspirations 
are learned, should not all who teach put the cultivation of realistic 
aspirations high in their aims? 

As the authors cast up the favorable factors in the present strati- 
fication picture, they find a diminution of categorical (caste) dis- 
privileges due to lineage even for “persons of color," and no such 
sharp disprivileges due to wealth, without “overlooking the fact 
that life-chances are still and may always be markedly different? 
(p. 338). They see “high vertical mobility,” illustrated by “the 
occupants of the ‘reserved seats for parents’ at almost any college 
commencement.” They note “equalizing living levels," particu. 
larly in relatively free higher education. Looking into the future 
Cuber and Kenkel suggest the possibility of the rise of “a strong 
equalitarian ethic,” the high probability that “present Systems of 
status, power, and privilege will change for the most part, slowly 
and undramatically," and they question whether “interest-group 
struggles are destined to go on ad infinitum,” and whether we have 
“passed the high tide of the ‘striver personality’ ” (pp. 342-5). Thug 
those of us in professional education are left with important ques- 
tions about the motives of our own interest groups and our atti 
tudes toward "striving." j 
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Although Social Stratification is a sociologists’ book it is also an 
educators’ book. Its pages again and again remind us that sociology 
is a prime contributor to educational theory, and that every teacher 
should keep in touch with the ever-moving sociological field. 

j Wituam F. Bruce 

University of Virginia 


James L. Hymes, Jn. Behavior and Misbehavior: A Teacher's Guide 
to Action. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1955, pp. 140. 


This small book deals helpfully with that central concern of 
living and teaching—discipline. A few quotations will suggest the 
style and tone of the writing. 

In outlining “The Nature of the Problem" Hymes says: “Every- 
one is for discipline. . . . The trick is how to get it. It can be done 
and must be done and will be done, bué don’t minimize your job. 
Don’t think the problems will all solve themselves if parents or 
teachers or policemen wield a big stick. Discipline is a sticky, 
tricky educational problem” (pp. 12-13). 

On “Teaching Discipline to Stable Children,” the author comes 
out with two alternatives: “As a steady diet you can be strict, un- 
bending, demanding, rigid. .. . You check and you supervise. Your 
punishments flow without end." 

“The second method is teaching and talking. Now and again, 
when quick learning is imperative, you punish. Once in a blue 
moon you blow your top just because you are human. But your 
steady way is to explain and discuss. ... You have real limits but 
you also have great tolerance. . . . Between these two alternatives 
there is no middle road. Nor can you play both sides of the street. 
--. You dilute yourself if you try” (pp. 72-73). 

“Remedial Teaching of Discipline" for the handful of children 
who tend to upset every class is fitted to some “not difficult to 
Spot (as) no matter where they are, are kicking up a fuss" (pp. 
92-93), and the less easily discerned “quiet children ... who are 
too good, too clean, too perfect, too conscientious, too angelic, too 
concerned with top grades, too eager to please" (p. 121). Since the 
school cannot do the intensive job of the child guidance center 
with these youngsters “who have faced more trouble than they 
could take," it must depend upon “continuity” in a twelve-year, 
team-work school-plan. 
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So we come to the concluding words on “The Nature of th 
Solution”: “No one way is always good in general, nothing alwa : 
bad. . . . Only one rule is constant: You must determine the ti 
and your action must be consistent with the cause" (pp. 139-140). 

In these pages many teachers from kindergarten to senior high 
may find wise counsel as they gain on the way a greater measu; 
of self-understanding. Wituiam F. Br 

University of Virginia os 
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FEATURES OF THE STUDY 


The study, first, represents a longitudinal investigation since 
the same children were used throughout. Second, the investigation 
affords a measure of consistency of the relationship by studying 
three grade levels rated by different teachers. 


RESULTS 


The obtained correlations are presented in Table I. All the cor- 
relations, except 7A art, were at the one per cent level of signifi- 
cance. The 7A art correlation fell below the five per cent level. 
"Throughout the grade levels the correlations on the whole remain 
similar for the particular curriculum area. The art correlations 
indicate an apparent high relationship to reading in the lower 
grades (0.82) with an appreciable lesser role for the middle (0.48) 
and upper (0.18) grades. These results can probably be explained 
by reasons other than a true relationship between art and reading. 
The significant correlation at the second grade level may be due to 
greater utilization of art in primary reading activities, i.e. use of 
drawings in developing sight words, illustrating stories read, etc. 
The progressively lower correlations may be explained by a reduced 
emphasis on the integration of art with reading in the fifth and 
seventh grade. 

Several explanations for the remaining high relationships seem 
logical. First, in most of the areas of learning, reading ability plays 


TABLE I.—Rno-CoEFFICIENTS BETWEEN READING Marks AND MARKS 
IN NINE CURRICULUM AREAS FOR THE SEcoNp, FIFTH, 
AND SEVENTH GRADES 


Grade Level 
Area 

II-A V-A VII-A 
Oral comp. 0.83 0.78 0.80 
Written comp. 0.94 0.75 0.82 
Arithmetic 0.78 0.71 0.77 
Spelling 0.76 0.67 0.81 
Social studies — 0.80 0.73 
Science 0.91 0.72 0.78 
Music 0.66 0.52 0.70 
Penmanship 0.62 0.56 0.61 
Art 0.82 0.48 0.18 


= 
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an important part in the activities of those subjects. Secondly, 
success in most schools depends on verbal type abilities such as 
found in reading; the successful pupil would have a more favorable 
attitude toward school work and do better in all activities even 
though not directly dependent on reading—the converse being 
true for the poor reader. Thirdly, the correlation in penmanship 
may result from the tendency of teachers to judge written reading 
activities in part on the quality of the handwriting. 


RESUME 


The present. correlations have resulted from an attempt to find 
how reading ability, as measured by teacher marks, correlates with 
grades in nine curriculum areas. The data of this study indicates 
pupil progress in seven of the nine areas studied are markedly re- 
lated to reading for the three selected grades. In the areas of art 
and penmanship, reading ability probably plays no true róle, ex- 
cept in so far as these subjects are related to reading activities. 
While the correlations are substantial, they suggest other variables 
as motivation, interests, personality, and intelligence must also be 
considered in analyzing the total picture of elementary school 
achievement. This problem, however, is not in the province of the 
present study. 

No significant differences in the correlations from lower to higher 
grades were found except in art. The difference in the art correla- 
tions more than likely results from greater use of art in learning to 
read in the primary grades. 

The correlations, in summary, show that reading ability has an 
important and consonant relationship to elementary school achieve- 
ment. Further investigations along the present line together with 
other relative factors to school success, would add much to the 


research studies made on the elementary school level. 


SOME NEEDED RESEARCH ON PROBLEMS 
OF RETIREMENT 


LAWRENCE H. STEWART 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


An economic and social problem. Society can no longer afford to be 
complacent over the problem of retirement. Estimates of the pro- 
portion of people in the population over sixty-five years of age in 
1980 run as high as 14.9 per cent (1). How long can our economy 
support such a large group of persons unless they are permitted to 
remain productive members of our society? Many studies are avail- 
able which describe problems of adjustment prevalent in the sixty- 
five-plus age group. There is some speculation that many of these 
problems are related to whether or not a person has something to do 
which will permit him to be self-supporting and which will permit 
him to feel that he is a contributing member of Society. 

Two points of view. During 1953 two articles presented cogent 
arguments, both pro and con, concerning the compulsory retire- 
ment of academic personnel. Marshall (2) suggests that 
retirement should be determined on an individual basis 
or council of peers which would screen each person at age sixty to 
determine whether or not he could continue in his position. He 
bases this suggestion on the arguments that the age to which men 
and women can work effectively has risen in the last few years, 
that individuals differ greatly in the rate of aging, 
and competence do not necessarily coincide. 

In an answering article, Webb (3) advoc 
ment at a specified age. He sees the facul 
peers rendering biased decisions v 


a person's 
by a jury 


and that age 


ates compulsory retire- 
ty council or council of 
vhich will more than likely result 
in a faculty that is top heavy with aged professors. He believes that 
compulsory retirement will result in benefits to the individual con- 
cerned by forcing him to make plans for his old age and by making 
it possible for him to enter new fields of endeavor. Thus, to Dr. 
Webb, retirement is a challenge, not a calamity. 

Dr. Webb's point of view is likely to be favorably received by 
many school administrators, because he proposes an “efficient” 
method of reaching a decision. There can be no question of favorit- 
ism. There is no need for the administrator to feel responsible for 
reaching decisions about individuals; they are already made for 
him. On the other hand Dr. Marshall’s proposal, if adopted, would 
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create many administrative problems. Yet the administrator should 
be willing to come to grips with the difficulties, if the present com- 
pulsory system is working to the advantage of none. 

‘Unfortunately there is little research to support either point of 
view. Beyond anecdotal data there appears to be little evidence to 
support Dr. Webb’s argument that a compulsory retirement system 
promotes wise planning or opens up new vistas for a person who has 
been tugging at the reins just waiting to be relieved of his job duties. 
One can cite examples of college professors who “can’t wait to re- 
tire." Yet when the time comes, they petition for “just one more 
year" and after that “just one more year.” Is it possible that many 
of the protestations of enthusiasm for retirement are rationaliza- 
tions which a person develops to help him make the transition from 
his róle as a productive member of society to the róle which often 
amounts to complete dependency? 

Likewise, Dr. Marshall’s assertion that the age to which men 
and women ean work effectively has risen cannot be readily sub- 
stantiated by available research data. This is relatively unimpor- 
tant, however, since ample data are available which indieate that 
many older persons make excellent employees (4). Retired persons 
performed creditably when recalled to their jobs during World 
War II. Whether or not the effective working age has risen, it is 
obvious that age sixty-five is not a point which is generally marked 
by a sudden deterioration of ability. 

Criteria arbitrarily defined. One of the most commonly used 
methods of dealing with an oversupply of labor in a particular field 
is to refuse, arbitrarily, certain people the right to work. During 
the ’30’s married women were excluded from the supply of teachers 
in order to make room for others to enter that field. Little or no 
consideration was given to whether or not marriage was a relevant 
criterion of teaching effectiveness. Compulsory retirement has also 
been used partially as a technique for creating openings for those 
who are entering at the bottom of the occupational ladder. 

Unless Dr. Marshall’s proposal to permit a person to work as 
long as he is able to do so is further defined, it would probably be as 
arbitrary as compulsory retirement. The crucial question is what 
criteria would be used in deciding when to retire a person? As Dr. 
Webb points out, retirement probably would be based primarily on 
Personal considerations of the jury rather than adequate criteria. 

Some proposals. I would like to suggest that criteria for retire- 
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ment be developed empirically. Retirement should be based on a 
set of valid criteria which would be applicable to every person; 
the decision should not be left to the biases of a particular group. 
In developing criteria the following factors should be considered: 

(1) Does the individual wish to retire? Each person has a right, 
to retire if he so desires. If he intends to retire, he should be helped 
to make realistic plans for that eventuality. 

(2) Will the individual's health be endangered by his continuing 
on the job? Medical science is fairly confident of its ability to diag- 
nose periodically a person’s physical condition and to determine 
whether certain types of activities are likely to be harmful. 

(3) Does the individual have the ability to perform satisfactorily 
on the job? Psychologists have developed many instruments which 
purport to measure certain types of aptitudes and abilities. With 
adaptations these instruments may prove useful in screening person. 
nel for retirement. 

Proper application of the above criteria will require much more 
research in at least four areas: minimum job requirements, changes 
in ability with age, individual differences in 


» aS well as a 
ds, do persons in certain 
faster than is necessary? 


longer total working span. In other wor 
positions tend to “burn themselves out” 
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How findings in the areas suggested above are used will be, in the 
last analysis, a matter of value judgments. Yet, regardless of 
whether society permits full employment in the broadest sense or 
whether the trend to shorter working hours and to compulsory 
retirement continues, effective retirement procedures will depend 
largely on the finding of carefully planned and carefully executed 
programs of research. 
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THE MOST COMMON AND LEAST COMMON 
LEARNING EXPERIENCES REPORTED 
PRESENT IN FIFTY-THREE 
CLASSROOMS 


RUTH A. WILLARD 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


How does your school compare? 

Presented in this article are the most common 
learning experiences reported present in fifty-three cl 
each of fifty-three teachers, each teacher's principal, hi 
and a trained observer. Presence of a learning experience was deter- 


at least seven of ten 
5. The guides repre- 
ed with the develop- 
assroom learning ex- 


sent the research of educational groups concern 
ment of criteria for evaluating clementary cl 
periences, 

How does your school compare with these fif ty-three c 
Do the experiences reported least commonly 
area which needs additional emphasis if “yes” 
the question, “Is yours a good school?” 


lassrooms? 
present represent an 
is to be the reply to 


PROCEDURE 


since reference to both the general and the specific were found in at 
least seven of ten of the evaluative instrume 
A CHECKLIST or TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


You are asked to indicate presence or absence of each specific behavior 
in this partieular classroom. Indieate presence by a check in the presence 
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column or absence by a check in the absence column. Any comments you 
may care to add may be briefly given in the column at the right of the page. 
Presence Absence 


In this classroom the teacher: 
1, Encourages children to work in groups. 

A. Provides many opportunities to choose, plan and 
initiate. 

B. Encourages the individual to participate. 

C. Encourages the showing of respect for the ideas of 
others. 

D. Provides opportunities for assuming responsi- 

bility. 

Zneourages coöperation in establishing and exe- 
cuting group poliey. 

2. Uses discipline as a learningsituationin which chil- 
dren learn to develop self-discipline and right hab- 
its of behavior. 

3. Provides opportunities for the children to use a wide 

variety of materials. 

- Provides opportunities for first-hand experiences. 

; Provides opportunities for children to use the re- 
sources of the community which may contribute to 
their growth and development. 

Provides opportunities for trips, community improve- 
ment projeets, and active study of community 
problems. 

7. Provides situations in which the tools of learning are 
taught for a purpose. 

8. Organizes the program around actual situations in the 
children's lives. 

9. Helps the children to explore their special interests. 

10. Provides opportunities for releasing children's crea- 

tive abilities. . 

11. Provides opportunities for social experiences. i 
12. Functions as one of the group and works along with 
the children as a kind of leader. ; 

13. Provides opportunities for continuous evaluation. 

14. Provides a wide range of difficulty of work so that 
each child may have an opportunity to work on 

goals most suited to him. : 

15. Plans the learning experiences together with the 

children. 


. The subjects in the study were fifty-three teachers in seven Cal- 
ifornia elementary schools who volunteered to make data available. 
“ach teacher’s principal and supervisor were asked to mark the 
checksheet since they were in a position to have observed the teach- 
ers classroom behavior over a period of time. In addition each 


ee 
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teacher was asked to mark the list. The investigator also marked 
the experiences for which there was evidence in two classroom vis- 
its. Each of these persons was requested to mark the absence or 
presence of each experience using this question as a criterion: Is 
provision of this learning experience a characteristic reaction in 
various kinds of situations for this teacher? 

'The teachers and supervisors marked the sheet on the basis of 
recall, the principals on the basis of observation and recall, and the 
investigator on observation alone. All were requested to mark the 
lists independently. 

'The checklist was in the possession of each teacher and principal 
approximately one month. One principal requested a copy of the 
checklist three weeks previous to the start of the study, stating that 
he would like to use the items as observation points prior to his 
checking the list. Several supervisors marked the sheet, soon after 
receiving it and returned it within a week, while others kept it for a 
longer period of time. The list marked by the investigator was 
checked on the basis of anecdotal records made during two observa- 
tions of 25 to 30 minutes on different days in each teacher's class- 
room. Only those experiences were marked for which there was 
specific evidence in the two visits. 

Differences in reporting were expected from the reporters. No 
assumption was made that the reporting of one group was more 
reliable than another. The learning experiences reported present 
were analyzed for the two following patterns (1) the most common 
experiences, and (2) the least common experiences. 

The most common experiences were defined as those reported 
present for ninety to one hundred per cent of the teachers by the 
teachers themselves, their principals, and their supervisors. Also 
identified were the five experiences most commonly reported by 
the investigator and by a composite of three of the four reporters. 
This article presents only the five most common and the five least 
common learning experiences as indicated by a combination of at 
least three of the four reporters. 

The least common experiences were defined as the five experi- 
ences least, often reported present by each of the four reporters and 


by a composite of three of the four reporters. 
THE MOST COMMON EXPERIENCES 


Table I presents the five learning experiences reported most 
commonly present when the data were analyzed for three reporter 
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Taste I.—Tue Five Mosr Common EXPERIENCES FOUND AMONG 
THE EXPERIENCES REPORTED PRESENT BY AT LEAST THREE 
or THE Four REPORTERS 


Per cent of 


Most Common Experiences Teachers Providing 
1-B Encourages the individual to participate 100 
1 Encourages children to work in groups 94 
1-C Encourages showing respect for the ideas of others 91 
1-D Provides opportunities for assuming responsibility 89 
11 Provides opportunities for social experiences 83 


agreement. These experiences and the per cent of teachers reported 
to provide the experiences were as follows: (1-B) Encourages the 
individual to participate, one hundred per cent; (1) Encourages 
children to work in groups, ninety-four per cent; (1-C) Encourages 
showing respect for the ideas of others, ninety-one per cent; (1-D) 
Provides opportunities for assuming responsibility, eighty-three 
per cent, and (11) Provides opportunities for social experiences, 
cighty-three per cent. 


THE LEAST COMMON EXPERIENCES 


Table IT presents the five learning experiences least often re- 
ported present by a combination of at least three of the four re- 
porters. The five least common learning experiences reported pres- 
ent were as follows: (1) Provides opportunities for trips, community 
improvement projects, and active study of community problems, 


"l'AnuE IIL.—Tug Five Least Common EXPERIENCES FOUND AMONG 
THE EXPERIENCES REPORTED PRESENT BY AT LEAST THREE 
or THE Four REPORTERS 


Per Cent of 
Least Common Experiences Teachers Providing 
8 Provides opportunities for trips, community, improve- 47 
ment projects, and active study of community 
problems 
5 Provides opportunities for children to use the re- 49 
sources of the community which may contribute to 
their growth and development 
Organizes the program around actual situations in the 51 
children’s lives 
Provides opportunities for continuous evaluation 59 
Tovides opportunities for first hand experiences 62 
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forty-seven per cent; (2) Provides opportunity for children to use 
the resources of the community which may contribute to their 
growth and development, forty-nine per cent; (3) Organizes the 
program around actual situations in the children’s lives, fifty-one 
per cent; (4) Provides opportunities for continuous evaluation, 
fifty-nine per cent; (5) Provides opportunities for first-hand exper- 
jence, sixty-two per cent. 

All five of the experiences reported least commonly present deal 
with some form of making the school program meaningful to chil- 
dren through first-hand activity, evaluation, and relationship to 
children's experiences. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


This article has presented the five most common learning experi- 
ences and the five least common learning experiences reported 
present in fifty-three classrooms. The five most common learning 
experiences, as reported by at least three of the four reporters, are 
as follows: (1) Encourages the individual to participate, (2) En- 
courages children to work in groups, (3) Encourages showing re- 
spect for the ideas of others, (4) Provides opportunities for assum- 
ing responsibility, and (5) Provides opportunities for social 
experiences. All of the most common experiences deal with the 
provision of some form of individual or group participation. This 
would seem to be an encouraging indication, since these experiences 
are all related to important democratic values. Children in a de- 
mocracy should be operating in environments in which individuals 
are respected, have dignity, make choices and decisions, assume 
and discharge responsibilities, and have opportunities to work 
codperatively with others. The five least common learning experi- 
ences as reported by at least three of the four reporters, are as fol- 
lows: (1) Provides opportunities for trips, community improvement 
projects, and active study of community problems, (2) Provides 
opportunities for children to use the resources of the community 
which may contribute to their growth and development, (3) Or- 
ganizes the program around actual situations in the children’s 
lives, (4) Provides opportunities for continuous evaluation, (5) 
Provides opportunities for first-hand experiences. 

If these are the least common learning experiences reported pres- 
ent for fifty-three teachers, might the same be true of other teachers 
and other schools? Do these experiences represent an area which 
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needs bolstering in our schools? Why are such experiences deemed 
important enough to be listed in seven to ten evaluative guides? 
The five experiences reported least commonly present are all 
closely related to the provision of a meaningful program. If children 
are to achieve real understanding through the development of 
accurate concepts, they must have many first-hand experiences 
. Which are closely related to their own lives. Coóperative evaluation 
(reported as a least common experience) is as important as coópera- 
tive planning (reported as a common experience), if children are 
to experience growth in learning to work together for improvement. 
Through opportunities for community service projects and active 
study of community problems, children gain increased insight into 
community needs and into the significance of service to others. 
The five least common experiences represent an area through which 
children can develop some of the important meanings and concepts 
essential to an understanding of human relations and the processes 
of living together well. From activities such as these, children ex- 
Perience life in a democracy. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SCHOOL- 
COMMUNITY COMMUNICATIONS 


NORMAN B. SIGBAND 
De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois 


If the community and the school are to work together in the 
most profitable manner possible, liaison between the two is obvi- 
ously required. A concept exists among many educators that liaison 
may best be achieved by printed communications. Supposedly, 
such communications will give the citizen an insight and under- 
standing into the operations and objectives of the school and per- 
mit the evaluation of its educational program. On the basis of the 
knowledge the citizen gains from the communication pieces, he 
may more intelligently work with his school system. 

However, some educators question the value of this type of 
community liaison, and the literature in the field does not indicate 
by fact or figure how effective or ineffective a communication pro- 
gram is. The writings that are available assume that such a pro- 
gram is valuable and then suggest what is felt to be the best me- 
chanical make-up for reports, monthly bulletins, newsletters, etc. 
But no factual data are available Which are concerned with the 
effect of school communication pieces (or the lack of them) on the 
community. In other words, does Citizen Tom Smith read what 
the school sends him, and if he does, what does he assimilate? 

In an attempt to answer this question a study was undertaken 


in 1953 at the University of Chicago. The primary purposes of the 
Study were to determine: 


whether persons who receive a series of news bulletins from a public school 
will possess more information and different attitudes about the school’s 
activities than a similar group of persons who do not receive the communi- 


cation series. In other words, does the average taxpayer read and remember 
the information the local school sends him? 


If research could prove that a well informed community, in 
reference to its schools, could be secured by the distribution of 
printed communications, then it would seem wise to encourage 
such efforts. If, however, investigation seemed to indicate that 
printed communications were not a good medium for building 
liaison, then other avenues (such as radio, television or public 
meetings) could be examined to determine their value. 
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TABLE I.— CHOICE AMONG COLLEGE, JUNIOR COLLEGE, or Work! 


Con. Grp. Exp. Grp. 

(n = 292) (n = 244) 

per cent per cent 
Go to a college or university 52.40 48.77 
Go to a junior college 39.04 42.21 
Go to work or learn a trade 5.14 2.87 
No answer 3.43 6.15 


s The question was worded: "Suppose that your own youngster or a 
neighbor's asks you for advice about training after high school. Would you 
tell him (check one)?” 


SELECTION OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE FIELD 


The junior college field was selected for this study because the 
writer is interested in education above the secondary school level 
and also because the public junior college seems to have publie 
relations problems similar to those of the local school below the 
college level. 

In an attempt to determine some facts concerning the printed 
communication programs of all public junior colleges in the United 
States, a mail questionnaire survey was made in May, 1953. One 
of the factors revealed by this survey was that eighty-seven 
Der cent of the responding schools sent some type of printed com- 
munication (newsletter, annual report, bulletin, etc.) to their 
community. However, the type of communication varied signifi- 
cantly from school to school. Many of the administrators who re- 
Sponded assumed, in their comments, that they were effectively 
Conveying their message to the community." 

The description of the study which follows covers the work ac- 
complished in a specific community to determine if the residents 

ad read and remembered the content of printed matter sent out 

Y a school. The description also attempts to reflect the effect 
Such reading had on the citizens’ attitudes and their level of infor- 


mation regarding the school. 


THE PLAN AND MECHANICS OF THE STUDY 
n The School selected for the study was Morton Junior. College E 
8 stud ] K whom liteşnarc! 
— "cent body numbers several hundred, most gh Tr 
* Norman B. Sigband, “School-Commuhity "Communications," Juditot PE 
e Journal, March, 1955, p. 395. i Dated 
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TABLE II.—CnHorcE AMONG COLLEGE, JUNIOR COLLEGE OR Morton! 


Con. Grp. Exp. Grp. 

(n = 292) (n = 244) 

per cent per cent 
Go to a college or university 45.90 33.20 
Go to Morton Junior College 49.65 59.43 
Go to some other junior college 1.03 1.64 
No answer 3.42 5.74 


1 The question was worded: “If the youngster decides to go to college, 
would you tell him (check one)?” 


the immediate vicinity of the school. The college serves a district 
which includes the cities of Cicero, Berwyn, Stickney, Lyons, and 
Forest View, Illinois. 

The plan involved the selection of two groups of individuals; 
one group to receive a series of communications concerned with 
school activities while the other group was not to receive the printed 
matter. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE AND NEWS BULLETIN SAMPLE 


Mail questionnaires were used as the device for securing the 
answers to the questions posed by the study. It was assumed that 
the results secured from a carefully selected sample would prove 
reliable. It was further assumed that sufficient persons would 
respond to two thousand questionnaires in each group to permit a 
ninety-five per cent level of confidence. 

On the basis of the 1950 population census, a numerical figure 
was designated so that a proper ratio among the five cities (Cicero, 
Berwyn, Stickney, Lyons, and Forest View, Illinois) would be 
maintained in making up the total of two thousand for each group. 

The names of the two thousand persons who were to receive the 
communication series and a questionnaire, as well as two thousand 
persons who were to receive only a questionnaire, were chosen from 
the 1952 registered voters’ lists. These four thousand names were 
selected according to accepted sampling procedures. 

The news bulletins were designed and written to resemble as 
closely as possible actual efforts of this type used by other schools. 
Three different bulletins were completed and mailed out at two- 
week intervals. In this manner each person among one group of 
two thousand individuals received three bulletins. Approximately 
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TABLE III.—Responpents’ RATING or MORTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Con. Grp. Exp. Grp. 
(n = 292) (n = 244) 
per cent per cent 
Below average 3.76 3.28 
Average 50.69 47.13 
Above average 38.3 43.04 
No answer and cannot say 7.19 6.56 


‘The question was worded: “How good scholastically do you think 
Morton Junior College is in comparison with other junior colleges in the 
country? (Check one.)" 


two weeks after the mailing of the third bulletin, four thousand 
questionnaires were mailed. Half of that number, or two thousand, 
Were directed to those persons who had received ihe bulletins 
(Experimental Group) and the other half were mailed to those 
persons who had not (Control Group). 

The questionnaire was designed to test the respondent in two 
areas: 

Opinions regarding Morton Junior College faculty, academic level, and 


related items, 
Knowledge of facts concerned with tuition cost, course offerings, length 


of programs, ete. 


The questionnaires sent to the two groups were identical with 
One exception: a small asterisk appeared in the lower right hand 
Corner of the questionnaires which went to those persons who had 


also received the news bulletins. 
THE FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEWS OF THE NON-RESPONDENTS 


A problem that arose early in the planning of the study was how 
to determine the attitudes and knowledge of the non-respondents 
to the mail questionnaires. The only solution seemed to be personal 


discussions with those persons. A sample of the non-respondents 
Was therefore interviewed. 


WHAT THE SURVEY FOUND 

The reader will recall that the members of the Experimental 
iroup received a series of three different news bulletins and then 
" questionnaire, The individuals in the Control Group received 


o : 
nly the questionnaire. 
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In both the Control and Experimental Groups, well over ninety 
per cent of the respondents indicated their feeling in favor of educa- 
tion beyond the high school level. As for preference between a 
four-year institution and a junior college, the respondents in both 
groups favored (almost equally) a college or a university to a Junior 
college by an appreciable degree. When “Morton Junior College 
was substituted for “a junior college” (in a later question), both 
groups shifted their preference, to a large degree, to Morton. How- 
ever, the percentage of respondents who favored Morton in the 
Experimental Group, was significantly higher than in the Control 
Group. 

On questions which sought the respondents’ opinions on the 
caliber of Morton Junior College and its faculty in comparison to 
other junior colleges and teachers at the same level, both the Ex- 
perimental and Control Groups indicated very similar attitudes. 
The respondents in both groups felt that Morton Junior College 
and its teachers were “about average" in comparison with schools 
and faculties at similar levels. Although articles in the news bulle- 
tins stressed the quality of the school and the faculty, it is obvious 
that such material was not accepted by the reader to a degree suffi- 
cient to change his opinions on the same topic. This may be due 
to the fact that the material appeared in the school paper and the 
motives therefore were suspected by the reader. Another reason 
may be the inability or disinclination of many readers to change 
their opinions on the basis of factual material presented.? 

In the question asking whether or not Morton was accredited, 
the Experimental Group did not demonstrate significantly more 
knowledge on the subject than the Control Group. Yet on the 
question concerning tuition, the Experimental Group reflected a 
much greater awareness of the correct tuition charge for students 
who do or do not live in the school district. 

Is there an explanation for this? The most logical answer seems 
to be that news articles on accreditation have a much lower level 
of mental retention than those dealing with sums of money. It 


? A major experiment for the Army conducted in connection with the 
"Why We Fight Series" found little change in opinion on the basis of in- 
formation presented, but the films did result in a marked increase in the 
viewers’ knowledge of factual material. C. I. Hovland, A. A. Lumsdaine 


and F. D. Sheffield, Experiments on Mass Communications, New Jersey, 
Princeton University Press, 1949, p. 247. 
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Taste IV.—RrsroxpENTS! Rating or Morton 
Junior CorLEGE FacurTY! 


per cent per cent 
High 17.12 20.90 
Average 63.01 62.7 
Low 6.85 4.92 
No answer and cannot say 13.01 11.48 


! The question was worded: “What do you think of the instructors who 
are on the staff of Morton Junior College in reference to their abilities as 
teachers? (Check one.)” 


should also be noted, however, that the tuition charge was men- 
tioned in three different articles in the news bulletins while aceredi- 
tation was referred to only once. 

In addition the members of the Experimental Group were much 
more aware than the Control Group that Morton had adult educa- 
tion courses available. One of the three bulletins contained an 
article on adult education opportunities. 

The respondents’ replies certainly reflected an almost complete 
lack of knowledge of the,curricula which were or were not avail- 
able, even though the curricula had been listed in the bulletins. 

Owever, this same factor was found to be true in a study made in 
San Diego where the citizens displayed very little awareness of 
the Curricula and instructional program of that city.? f 

he only exception in this area in the Morton Study involved a 
Program called “Dental Assisting.” The Experimental Group was 
ar more aware of the existence of such a curriculum than the 
Contro] Group. This may have been due to the fact that a complete 
article, devoted only to the dental assisting program, was used in 
ne of the news bulletins, ; ' 
here seems to be some correlation between factual information 
remembered by the respondent, and whether or not a headline 
concerned with that information appeared in the news bulletins. 
ese headlines of articles (among others) appeared in the printed 
Commu nications: 
dult Education Opportunities at MJC.” 


a . 
Digg’ Mat San Diegans Think of the Public Schools (mimeograph), San 


ie NT 
Fo; Phillips Ramsey Company, 1951, p. 2. 
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TABLE V.—KNowLEDGE or Tuition CHARGE 
FoR SCHOOL DISTRICT RESIDENTS! 


Con. Grp. Exp. Grp. 


(n = 292) (n = 244) 

per cent per cent 
$00-$25.00 22.95 41.80 
$26.00-$300.00 14.72 12.71 
Cannot say or no answer | 62.33 45.49 


1 There is no tuition charge for the residents of the Morton College dis- 
trict. The question was worded: ** What do you think is the tuition cost for 
those students attending Morton Junior College for one semester who live 
within the College district? (Fill in.) The respondent had no choice of 
categories; he merely filled in a sum. In the tabulation, seven categories 
were established from $00 to $300.00. 


TABLE VI.—INFORMATION ÀÁBOUT ACCREDITATION 
or MORTON JUNIOR COLLEGE! 


Con. Grp. Exp. Grp. 

(n = 292) (n = 244) 

per cent per cent 
Credit transferable 68.50 74.59 
Credit not transferable 2.74 2.05 
No answer and cannot say 28.77 23.36 


1 Morton Junior College is accredited. The question was worded: “If a 
student attends Morton Junior College for some time and then decides to 
transfer to a big state or private university, will that school give him credit 
for the work he has completed at Morton? (Check one.)” 


“No Tuition Charges at Morton College.” 

“Dental Assisting Course Popular.” 

In each of these cases, the Experimental Group displayed a 
significantly higher level of information than the Control Group. 
Although an article appeared on accreditation, no headline sum- 
marized that fact. It is interesting that in this instance of factual 
information (accreditation), there was no significant difference be- 
tween the two groups on information level.* 2 

In those cases where the headlines were assertions of opinions 
(“Morton College Faculty Well Qualified," “Academic Level of 


s a : is 
4 Advertising studies have also proved that information in c o! 
more readily retained than information displayed within an article. 
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MJC High,” ete.), there were no significant differences of opinions 
between the two groups. 

The cross tabulations indicated that the parents of school-age 
children in the Experimental Group possessed a higher level of 
information regarding Morton Junior College activities than the 
Experimental Group as a whole. Other cross tabulations indicated 
that city of residence (Cicero, Berwyn, Stickney, Lyons, or Forest 
View, Ilinois), number of children in the family, and the respond- 
ent's successful or unsuccessful completion of high school, were 
not, determining factors in his (the respondent's) level of informa- 
tion regarding the College. However, those respondents who had 
resided in the area for more than ten years, seemed to be slightly 
better informed about Morton than those persons who lived in the 
Same district for a fewer number of years. 

In the follow-up interviews, held with a sample of the non-re- 
Spondents in both groups, the findings were very similar to the 
information gained from those who had responded. This seemed to 
indicate that the mail sample taken was reliable. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 


. The Morton College Study drew attention to several areas of 

Interest, in school-community communications. The factor of para- 

mount importance was an attempt to determine whether or not a 

Series of Printed communications would be read and remembered 

T the recipients. The findings of the study provide some evidence 
at: 


" (1) Community members will read and partially e the content 
OF news bulletins distri ; their community school. 
p istributed by their c ; M 
Community members who receive such bulletins will ag pe 
sess more facts about school activities than those members who have no 
Teceiveq such bu i 
illetins. ; š 
P (3) Relatively uninvolved facts such as tuition cost and adult oe 
Will be retained; involved factual material, such as various curricula of- 


> 18 not remembered. " 
á (4) Materia] appearing in headlines is mm more than material 
Tesented only j P ri news bulletin. 
y in the body of a story in a . ; 
li (5) Assertions of opinions or beliefs—even when they appeared n head 
mi did not influence the opinions or beliefs of the recipients of the com- 
Unications to Vis 
àny significant degree. . — 
M © There is no evidence that factual material about the ao e 
a a es 
bec tY of the college led to changes of opinions about the college in the time 


je ven exposure to the communication and the administration of the ques- 
nnaire 
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It will be agreed that the community should be well acquainted 
with the activities of its community school. The community does 
its children to the college, and it does support the school. 
"s school and the community would benefit if the citizens 
LN ^ about the school. However, is printed news matter 
from the school the best medium of communication to utilize? 
Evidently hundreds of administrators feel that that is the an- 
swer, for thousands of dollars and millions of sheets of paper are 
expended in this manner every year. f ; 
This study would lead one to recognize the value of printed 
communications, but also to become aware that they, cause no 
major change in the recipient’s mind in reference to the schools. 
Certainly the administrator would profit by emphasizing the use 
of factual information in his printed communications rather than 
material concerned with beliefs, opinions, and abstractions. He 
would do well to emphasize factual material of a simple nature 
rather than detailed listings of curricula, faculty qualifications, or 
other involved data. Whenever possible, the liberal use of headlines 
summarizing the articles should be employed. 
Perhaps careful coöperation with the local newspaper would 
prove as beneficial as the more expensive utilization of school 
sponsored printed communications.’ Of course such a question can 
only be answered by further research in school-community liaison. 
But those administrators who feel that all they need do is send out 
bulletins or reports to their community, and that the citizens will 
then know all about the school’s problems, its organization, its 


faculty, its progress, and its objectives, seem to be deluding them- 
selves badly. Some factual information will be retained by some 


readers, but not a great deal will be retained by many. 


5 Approximately seventy 


-five per cent of the respondents indicated their 
source of information for s 


chool affairs was the local newspaper. 


THE COLD WAR IN READING 
EDNA LUE FURNESS 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


The teaching of reading is a controversial conversation piece, but 
an interesting fact is that such a controversy is not new. In every 
country where a high premium is placed upon education, reading 
becomes, as it were, an emotionalized topic. The reason for a con- 
troversy is that, generally speaking, reading has been recognized 
as the most complicated and the most difficult subject to teach, 
and is in some ways the subject least successfully taught. 

True, over the centuries motives for the teaching of reading 
have changed. It is also true that methods of teaching children to 
read have gone through changes as teachers have hit upon new 
ideas to facilitate what is necessarily a difficult task. Apparently, 
regardless of what method of teaching this communication skill 
may be in general use at a given time, there is always a difference 
of opinion as to whether or not the job is being handled effectively. 

If we glance back into history, we find that reading instruction 
has been marked by a series of emphases, each of which has deter- 
mined, to a large extent, both the method and the content of read- 
Ing instruction during the period of its ascendency (1). Training 
for Citizenship, or oratory, or the study and contemplation of 
philosophy, constituted the principal motives for the reading of the 

‘reeks and the Romans. In the Middle Ages the religious motive 
attained great prominence as children and adults read their primers 
Containing the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, 
and a few Psalms. After the Reformation reading was taught to 
laymen go that they might read and understand the Bible. During 

€ sixteenth and seventeenth centuries people were encouraged to 
read to learn—to acquire useful information. Only rarely before 
the nineteenth century did writers point up the fact that readers 
might find pleasure in reading (2). HA 
_ A well known historian of reading has identified striking changes 
M motives for reading in America. In the early colonial days, for 
example, reading was important and taught to meet the religious 
needs of the time. This was particularly true in Massachusetts, 
Where the principal reader, the New England Primer, was composed 
> Breat part of material taken from the Bible. The American Revo- 
ution 9ccasioned a new emphasis in reading. Whereas the church 
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had earlier been chiefly concerned with the indoctrination of 
religious principles, the major aim of the state now was to acquaint 
people with the purposes and uses of their new government (1). 

After the turn of the eighteenth century national leaders as well 
as educators began to emphasize the need of preparing the Ameri- 
can citizenry to take their responsibility in electing government 
representatives. This was the period of Noah Webster's Blue- 
backed Speller, which became one of the most influential books 
America has known. Replete with moralistic and patriotie sen- 
tences, it constituted a whetstone upon which many a schoolboy 
sharpened his wits and mental power. 

Shortly before the 1900's a new movement began to express it- 
self, the chief emphasis being on broadening the cultural life of the 
nation and promoting interest in the better types of literature. 
“The new cultural movement was expressed in society at large in 
the development of libraries and in the increased number of maga- 
zines and periodicals." By 1925, we were emerging into another 
era, one marked by an emphasis upon broadened objectives in 
reading. Important economic, social, and political developments 
had notably increased the need for insight into, understanding and 
discernment of, personal and social problems (2). 

Obviously, motives for reading have changed. Methods of teach- 
ing reading have changed too. We note that in the days of Noah 
Webster the speller and the reader were one and the same, and 
that the exclusively phonetie system prevailed. Little boys and 
girls, so historians tell us, were obliged to spend many weary and 
dreary hours naming and sounding the letters in syllables and 
words, distinguishing between long and short vowels, and pro- 
nouncing consonant blends before they were allowed to read sen- 
tences, paragraphs, or stories. This sounding out of each separate 
letter in a word, long and laborious as it is, inevitably interferes 
with the process of seeing the word at a glance and getting its 
meaning instantly. This overemphasis on phonies before actually 
reading was responsible for an enormous loss of human energy and 
for deplorable results in reading. As a result, Horace Mann and his 
co-workers labored long and arduously for the elimination of this 
long, laborious, cumbersome, and uninteresting approach to read- 
ing. 

At present there's a hot and cold war brewing on reading method. 
Again it’s between the phonics advocates who believe in teaching 
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reading exclusively by sound, and the word recognition people 
who believe in teaching reading both by sight and by sound. Now, 
one of the reasons why the subject of reading has proved fertile 
ground for controversy is the lack of agreement on the definition 
of terms. The word reading seems to mean so many things to dif- 
ferent people. On the one hand are those who consider reading as 
the mere recognition of the letter and syllable elements which 
make up words—as the mere pronunciation of words. On the other 
hand are those who consider reading as thinking stimulated by 
Symbol patterns from which the eye receives impressions and of 
Which the reader's mind interprets the meaning—in short, getting 
the thought or the meaning of the printed page. 
_ But it is not the definition of terms that causes the trouble. It 
is the teaching proper or the method. The phonies advocates say, 
“Teach the child what each letter stands for and he can read" (3). 
That is all right as far as it goes. But how can a child who has been 
taught by a purely phonetic method tell hear from pear, or tear 
(an expression of emotion) from tear (to sever)? The word recogni- 
tion people combine phonies with other approaches to the recogni- 
tion of words, In other words, “After children have gained the 
concept, that, words are saying something to them, and after they 
ave acquired a so-called ‘sight vocabulary’ of about one hundred 
and eighty words, they begin to learn many techniques of word 
recognition, one of which is phonics” (4). . 

To be sure, disagreements about the teaching of reading abound. 
One thing we know, there are research studies which show that 
there has been a steady improvement in the effectiveness with 
Which reading is being taught by modern methods. Knowing the 
Nostalgia which strongly moves some of our critics, and which fills 
all of us at times, researchers have sought comparable samples of 
Student work from the schools of today and from those of a genera- 
tion past, Typical of such studies is one made in Los Angeles, where 
Standardized tests were administered over à period of years. A 
Comparison was made of the achievement in 33 elementary schools 
for the school years 1923-24 and 1933-34. In comparing the 1923- 
<4 sixth grade group with the sixth grade group of a decade later, 
it was found that children of the later period, 1933-34, had scores 
at averaged higher by a half grade (^). There are many other such 
‘dies which show that youngsters of today read better and more 


àn the youngsters of 10, 20, or 30 years ago. 


St 
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The reading status of children has been compared with that of 
adults. A year or so ago some tests were given to one hundred and 
twenty-five school superintendents, principals and board members 
who attended a school study council meeting at Columbia U niver- 
sity. Tests were given in arithmetic and reading, those given to 
eighth and twelfth grade students. In reading (6), the youngsters 
did better than the adults (mirabile dictu!). f 

One can’t mention children’s reading these days without some- 

one sighing and saying, “Children don’t read any more.” But 
what are the facts? McGraw-Hill’s annual sale of children’s books 
increased 100 per cent in the six-year period (1947-1953). In that 
period the over-all school population increased 8 per cent. Within 
the publishing houses the juvenile departments have stepped out 
of their sideline position to that of the company money maker, At 
William Morrow, for example, where juvenile sales rose twenty-five 
per cent in 1953, the popular Morrow Junior Books amounted to 
sixty-five per cent of the company’s gross sales. Simon and Schus- 
ter’s children’s books rang up sales records, totaling seventy-five 
per cent of the 1953 gross. Such phenomenal growth in the sale of 
children’s books is not wholly the result of high-powered salesman- 
ship. Certainly a good measure of it is due to the approach that 
many of our modern schools are making to the teaching of reading 
(7). 

There are signs that the next thirty years will witness a revolu- 
tion in the theory and practice of reading as thoroughgoing and as 
influential upon classroom practice as that which is drawing to à 
close in the teaching of reading. Thirty years ago every child in a 
class was reading from the same book at the same time. Today 
boys and girls are encouraged to read widely for information and 
pleasure (7). . 

Present educational practice recognizes the close relationship 
which exists between reading and the other language functions 
(8). Reading is but one aspect of language development as a whole. 
In the first stage the child develops an awareness of the differences 
between sounds through experience with objects, situations, and 
speech sounds. In this stage of development then, he learns to 
listen with understanding, and to respond to speech sounds. As his 
listening comprehension increases, he learns to make use of the 
speech sounds as a means of communication with others. In short, 
he talks, he himself uses the words he has heard others use. Listen- 
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ing with understanding, and speaking furnish background for the 
third stage of language development, i.e., reading. In the course of 
learning to read, the child acquires visual images of words which 
are important for the next stage of development, which is writing. 
Because of the influence which the language skills exert on each 
other, the present trend is to teach listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing together, 

Teachers are abandoning the idea that the elementary school is 
the agency solely responsible for instruction in reading, and they 
are conceding that the modern high school should give help and 
guidance in reading. In these programs, every teacher will be con- 
sidered a teacher of reading; and the special skills necessary in 
every subject will receive attention. In other words, learning to 
read and reading to learn is a continuing process that goes far 
beyond formal reading instruction, and every teacher should take 
a hand in the child’s reading development. Hence, it is likely that 
formal reading instruction in the future secondary schools will be 
the rule, rather than the exception. 

Twenty or thirty years ago, the rate of some diseases seemed 
Small because fewer cases were detected. It is conceivable that this 
Was true of reading failures. Twenty-five years ago one seldom 
heard of a high school student who could not read. But one did 
hear of many who failed history, mathematics, or science. Many 
times the teacher found that the student did not understand the 
text; yet he listed the failure as science or geometry. Today we 
identify the reading failures and make special provision in reading 
Clinics. The evidence seems to indicate that we shall continue this 
Practice in the future. 

There may be more skirmishes in the cold war between those 
advocating a return to the good old days and phonics, and those 
Pleading for increased speed, efficiency, and comprehension in 
reading, Apparently we are leaving behind us a past when reading 
Was a slow, laborious, and cumbersome process. And we are facing 
a future when students will be conditioned to read to learn as well 
as to learn to read; when most, if not all, teachers will be trained 
to teach reading; when school administrators and teachers will 
recognize the interrelationships among the communication skills 
wring, writing, speaking, and listening); and when more people 
vill be able to read better—with high levels of skill, speed, compre- 


“sion, and above all, good taste. 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR AN ADMINISTRATOR OF A READING PROGRAM 


(1) Remember that the current battle over “Why Johnny Can't Read" 
is nothing new in the history of education. i = ' i 

(2) Be cognizant of the fact that reading, like religion, is an emotional- 
ized topic. F " g 

(3) Note that motives for reading are consonant with the epoch in which 
individuals move, live, and read. 

(4) Be familiar with the basic goals considered of major importance in 
reading today. 

(5) Be aware that reading seems to mean different things to different 
people. The phonics advocates say, ‘‘Teach the child what each letter stands 
for and he can read.” The word recognition people combine phonics with 
other approaches to the recognition of words. 

(6) Keep informed of new ideas that teachers hit upon to facilitate the 
reading task. 

(7) Encourage all high school teachers to become informed about reading 
skills in general, and each teacher to become informed about reading skills 
in particular. 

(8) Be conversant with research studies which show that there has been 
a steady improvement in the effectiveness with which reading is being 
taught by modern methods. 

(9) Take into account that present educational practice recognizes the 
close interrelationship which exists among the communication skills— 
listening, speaking, writing, and reading. 


(10) Provide an opportunity for students not only to learn to rend but 
also to read to learn. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
ON TWO LEVELS 
EARL W. SEIBERT 
Mansfield State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


This is a report of differentiated instruction and differentiated 
testing as carried on by the writer in a course called Educational 
Psychology and Evaluative Techniques in Mansfield State Teach- 
ers College. Mansfield is not only one of the fourteen state teachers 
colleges established by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for 
the preparation of teachers but also serves as an area college for 
the seven counties in its service area (largely rural) in north-central 
and northeastern Pennsylvania. 

Much has been written about the fact of individual differences 
and that the teacher should “help each student meet his own needs” 
and work with him “at his own ability level” but not all teachers 
of educational psychology practice what they preach. The college 
Population is changing and all indications are that it will continue 
to change, especially in the state schools. Not only is there an in- 
crease in numbers, but also a greater variety of abilities, interests, 
and motivations, 


PROBLEM 


What can a college teacher do to meet these varying needs? Dif- 
ferent techniques have been used by the writer in junior college, 
liberal arts college, and state teachers college, and before that in 
high school. He has had varying success and has been encouraged 

Y articles published recently in various journals. Most of these 
reports, however, are from large institutions in the cities. Also, the 
Instruction is usually differentiated on the basis of interests of the 
Students; little has been reported on the differentiation of instruc- 
tion on levels of ability in college. It seemed worth while, therefore, 

? report on differentiated instruction on ability levels from a small 
college in a rural area in a one-man-psychology-department situa- 

ion 


OBJECTIVES 
All juniors in Pennsylvania state teachers colleges are required 
ake a course called Educational Psychology and Evaluative 
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i . In Mansfield the course is organized around three 
teras: (1) The Individual and his Development, (2) The Learning 
Process, and (3) Evaluative Techniques. . m 

Many of the students report little experience when they were in 
elementary and secondary school with differentiated instruction 
and testing. Therefore, the writer-instructor said to his students, 
“Let us be frank and admit that there are differences among us in 
ability and interest. Let us experience together some of the prob- 
lems that arise when instruction is differentiated on two levels. We 
will do our best to meet the problems as they arise and then evalu- 
ate the whole procedure in the light of good educational theory and 
practice." 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS ON LEVELS 


The biggest problem the writer has encountered in twenty years 
of differentiating instruction on ability levels is the matter of de- 
ciding on which level the student works in such a way as to avoid 
charges of discrimination and being undemocratic. It seems best to 
allow the student to demonstrate on which level he can and will 
work. Each shall have the opportunity to do what he can. 

The following announcement was made on the first day of the 
course: “In general there are two groups of college students: (1) 
those who are glad to get a C and maintain their point average, and 
(2) those who want to make an A or B if possible. You will deter- 
mine in which group you will be. There will be minimum require- 
ments and supplemental activities and the emphasis will be on 
quality of work done rather than on quantity. If you want to earn 

an A or B you will need to do A or B quality work on the minimum 
requirements and A or B quality work on the supplemental activi- 
ties. If you want a C you must do C quality work on the minimum 


requirements. No quantity of ‘extra work’ will compensate for à 
deficiency in quality." 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


In general, the plan was to have the students learn by experience 
some of the problems involved in differentiating instruction and 
testing. Some college students learn more quickly than others. Some 
need so much time to learn the basics that there is no time for the 
supplementals. 


Most of the class time was spent in the traditional manner be- 
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cause many of the students were accustomed to that procedure in 
their earlier elementary, secondary, and college experiences. The 
instructor discussed informally with the students the basic con- 
cepts of the course. All students were expected to meet the mini- 
mum requirements. At times those working on supplemental activ- 
ities moved into an adjoining room making it possible for the 
Instructor to work with the remaining students in greater detail on 
the basic ideas. The supplemental activities were in the nature of 
research, writing, and report. Considerable use was made of small 
discussion groups on the basic material and on the supplementals. 
This will be discussed later. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH " 


At the second meeting of the class the following announcement 
Was made: “All those working for an A or B are to meet in the next 
room, organize themselves in groups of four, select a general topic 
for library research, and make a tentative choice of the particular 
Phase of the topic to be studied by each individual.” A week later 
the group met again to finally select the topie and phases of the 
topic to he studied. Each individual then got to work on his topic. 
Two weeks were spent in completing of the report. The four mem- 
bers of the group then met to hear each one present a brief report 
of the general ideas in his study preparatory to a test to be given 
to all four members on the general concepts in all four reports. 

This activity provided opportunity for the freedom of expression 
and originality that many students enjoy and deserve. Tt also elim- 
inated a few students who said, “I intended to do this special work 
but I didn't budget my time and got on behind so rl be satisfied 
if I can hold my C.” Mental health was not only being discussed 
m class by the instructor; it was being experienced by the students. 

ater in the course on a different phase of the work there was oppor- 
tunity for brief oral reports in class on library research. 


OTHER RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


» Study of the learning process lent itself to a variety of research 
Activities, Educational psychology is required of all students but 
°Y also take special methods courses like Teaching of Reading, 
Sthods of Teaching Music, Home Economics Education, ete. 
t Ommittees were organized to integrate the concepts presented in 
SSe special methods courses with those of the more basic course. 
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Final reports were presented to the students majoring in that par- 
ticular field. 

Another group of students worked on levels of concepts that 
might be presented in a particular subject (like history, science, 
music, home economics). Their instructions were, “Select an area 
in your subject and prepare a concept to be presented to a particu- 
lar grade (e.g., seventh grade). Remembering the spread of mental 
abilities, how would you go about helping the pupils form the con- 
cept? Be as specific as you can. You may have pupils in seventh 
grade with a mental age of third or fourth grade and some may be 
at the level of tenth grade. Show how you would help the slow learn- 
ers form the concept and how you would keep the rapid learners 
busy." This material was presented to a small group of students 
majoring in that subject so that all students might have the benefit 
of the thinking done by those working on supplemental activities. 

'The learning process is discussed from the point of view of con- 
ditioning, trial and error, and problem-solving. Since some of the 
students were doing student teaching and others were engaged in 
pre-student teaching experiences several of them were asked to 
analyze classroom situations and list examples of learning by con- 
ditioning, by trial and error, and by problem-solving. Reports were 
prepared on the level of primary, intermediate, junior high school 
music, and home economics. Brief reports were made to the larger 
group. 

One student was asked to interview supervisors in the junior 
high school on “Common Difficulties of Student Teachers.” Am. 
other did the same in the elementary grades, one worked in music 
and one in home economics. Another group of students interviewed 
student teachers about the same question. 

Written reports were turned in on all of these research activities 
and several days were given to a discussion of the findings before 
the larger group in addition to discussions in smaller groups. 


SMALL GROUP DISCUSSIONS 


Much of the time was spent in the traditional manner; i.e th 
instructor conducted informal discussions of the basic Seah e 
However, mention has already been made of small group ME 
sions to plan library research, to hear reports on library rege us- 
and on other research, and to provide opportunity for som arch 
dents to have more detailed time on the basics. Some of Bus a 

ls- 
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cussions were organized around interests and some were conducted 
on two levels of abilities. 

On several days the students working on supplemental activities 
were in the next room and the instructor could spend time with 
about half of the class who were glad for additional time on the 
basic material. The students were placed in groups of four and 
were given several questions to discuss. The instructor moved from 
group to group and observed the discussions; he was able to locate 
misunderstandings and check weaknesses. These students engaged 
freely in the discussions and brought up questions that would never 

` have appeared in the traditional class. 'The spirit in these groups 
was good. One student said, “I think I learned more on those days 
than I did on the days when we were all together.” 

The students working on supplemental activities returned to the 
main room at the end of the period and were briefed on what had 
been happening in their absence. 


TESTING 


Differentiated instruction calls for differentiated testing. It is 
difficult (if not impossible) to prepare à single test for all students 
when the instruction has been differentiated on the basis of interest 
and ability. Few of the students had ever been in à class in which 
more than one test was given over a particular unit of work. Con- 
sequently, it was a new experience for them to have as many as 
five different tests in the same class on the same day. Some of these 
tests were different because different groups had worked on differ- 
ent problems and could not all have the same test; other tests were 
different because one was more abstract—for those working for 
higher marks, and the other was more specific—for those whose 
main concern was to get through the course. 

Sometimes a screening test on the general concepts was given 
one day and then two tests were prepared for the next day. One of 


them was harder and gave the more capable students an oppor- 


tunity to demonstrate their ability on higher levels of understand- 
ing. The other test was easier and explored the areas about which 
there was confusion and misunderstanding on the first test. This 
gave certain students a second chance to clarify their position. 
This kind of testing provides opportunities for the students to 
practice mental health. They are encouraged to face reality. Each 
individual has different needs to be met. If he is a good student 
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and enjoys being challenged he chooses a hard test; if he is not a 
good student he needs a test based on his own level of ability. If 
he is not a good student, but thinks he is, he takes the more difficult 
test and finds out his level of understanding. 


OBSERVATIONS IN CAMPUS SCHOOL 


The Campus School (the public schools of Mansfield and the 
surrounding area) is located on the campus of Mansfield State 
Teachers College. It is used as a laboratory school so that college 
students may have first-hand opportunities to observe various 
educational procedures. In connection with a study of the learning 
process the psychology students visit the Campus School for a 
demonstration of specific learning activities. Each student writes a 
report on his observations and participates in a discussion of such 
questions as, “What evidences were there of trial and error?" 
“What concepts were developed during the demonstration?” “How 


did the demonstrating teacher provide for individual differences?” 
etc. 


EVALUATION 


From time to time the procedure of differentiating instruction 
and testing was evaluated by students and instructor. It Was à new 
experience for most of them. They realized that there were definite 
desirable features but there were also some problems. 

Some of the favorable aspects were: at least to some extent each 
could work at his own level and be tested at his own level. Only 
the more capable students worked on committees and did the re- 
search work. There were definite evidences of a high grade of orig- 
inality on the part of these students who were not held back be- 
cause of the less academic students in the class, and the less capable 
ones admitted that there were values in their being able to meet 
separately and share discussions at their own level. All had a chance 
to practice what they had studied about mental health. However, 

there were some problems. 

Some of the problems that arose were: the class was too tradi- 
tional for some of the students. There was too much repetition of 
the same material and not enough opportunity for individual ex- 
pression. All students reported for each class session and a fifty- 
minute period was hardly long enough for some of the activities, 
Some of the students doing the supplemental activities did not 
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receive a grade of A or B; their work was not on that level. This 
could lead to feelings of hostility (although it also could be another 
experience in facing reality). Some of the students who did not 
elect the supplemental activities made a B on some of the tests on 
the basic material and could say to other students, “I made a B 
but I didn’t get it.” However, there were very few students in 
these two groups; nearly all of the students electing to do the sup- 
plemental work did A or B quality performance on both the basics 
and the supplementals and nearly all of those who confined their 
efforts to the basies were at the C level (of course, some did not 
make a C). 

There are students who prefer the more traditional class. They 
like to have the teacher explain things in greater detail. They say, 
"With this problem-centered method we are lost because we are 
not studying the book." Some did not accept their mental limita- 
tions or personal indolence. “I’m as good as the next one," they 
said, “the teacher didn't give me a chance." There were evidences 
of undesirable emotional attitudes. It is hoped that they were recog- 
nized as such. 

There were many problems, of course, but it is the writer's opin- 
ion and experience that differentiation of instruction can be carried 
on (even in college) and that the advantages far outweigh the prob- 
lems that arise. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SERVICES: RECENT GROWTH 
AND FURTHER POTENTIAL 


PART I 


DAVID G. SALTEN,! VICTOR B. ELKIN, 
and GILBERT M. TRACHTMAN? 


Long Beach City School District, Long Beach, N. Y. 


There are many evidences that the relatively new discipline of 
School Psychology has not yet nearly begun to demonstrate its 
full potential value as a service to the school system and commun- 
ity. However, it has been consistently evident that, when psycho- 
logical services have been introduced and permitted to function in 
an area for any length of time, contact with these services on the 
part of children, parents, teachers, and school administrators has 
resulted in increasing recognition of more and more need for such 
services. It is the writers’ contention, therefore, that school psy- 
chologists as a group have not yet been in a position to demon- 
strate the optimum contributions of which they are capable, and 
that the concept of psychological services in a school system, still 
in a fluid and developmental state, is moving gradually but inex- 
orably in the direction of more and more services quantitatively, 
and greater and greater diversity of functioning, qualitatively. 

The purpose of this paper is to document the quantitative 
growth of psychological services in one county of New York State 
and to describe the growing awareness among administrators of 
the need for such services. A. subsequent paper will document more 
explicitly the growing recognition and acceptance of the psycholo- 
gist’s potential in one particular school system, and will also pro- 
pose tentatively some of the increasingly recognized areas for eD- 
richment of such services. 

In 1952, a Mental Health Questionnaire was sent to all the school 
districts of Nassau County. A one hundred per cent return was 
achieved on this questionnaire. Three yedrs later, a follow-up study 


1 Superintendent of Schools, Long Beach, N. Y. 
? Director of Psychological Services, Long Beach, N. Y. 
3 School Psychologist, Long Beach, N. Y. 
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was conducted by the writers, in an attempt to evaluate the growth 
of mental health services during the past three years. This survey 
also achieved a one hundred per cent return, accounting for 
215,019 pupils. The State Education Department reports 222,250 
pupils enrolled in the Nassau Schools September 30, 1955. Thus, 
the current survey covers ninety-six per cent of the total pupil 
population of Nassau County. The report of the first survey was 
distributed via mimeograph (4). The results of both surveys are 
incorporated in this paper. 

The tremendous growth in public school mental health services 
in Nassau County is immediately apparent from Table I, which 
indicates that such services have more than tripled in three years, 
despite an approximate population increase of only thirty-three 
per cent. 

The increase in mental health services is more accurately por- 
trayed by means of a per-pupil break-down for services rendered. 
Consistent with the pilot study in 1952, and since "it is impossible 
to evaluate the number of hours spent by the part-time personnel, 
an arbitrary and, it is believed, generous estimated value of half- 
time services is being aecorded each part-time psychologist and 
psychiatrist” (1). Thus, the growth in mental health services during 
the past three years, breaks down as shown in Table II. ; 

As indieated by Table II, even considering the population 


TABLE I 
December, 1952 December, 1955 

Number of children 161,737 215,019 
Number of full-time psychologists 2 2 
Number of part-time psychologists 5 D 
Number of full-time psychiatrists 2 i 
Number of part-time psychiatrists e 42} 
Number of other personnel 8 
e al du iu e ER NS 

Total mental health personnel 42 138 


* This includes 2 consulting psychologists, 2 psychometricians, one 
visiting teacher and three guidance counsellors at the elementary school 
level. 

T This includes 8 social workers, 5 psychometricians, 2 visiting teachers. 

5 guidance counsellors and 2 coördinators of pupil personnel services. It 
Should be noted that one school system lists 17 guidance counsellors. 
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"TABLE II 
December, 1952 December, 1955 
QU m er 7,032 students 2,925 students 
1 Paycholops i 32,345 students 30,714 students 
pomo ene] bod (psychol- 5,776 students 2,671 students 
ro 


ogists and psychiatrists) per 


Tape IIL—Hicursr DEGREE OBTAINED By SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 


Per Cent 
B.A. M.A. Ph.D. Ed.D. NUN 
2 30 
December, 1952 1 2 i 7 » 
December, 1955 0 6 


growth, the psychologists pupil case load, on a "d wide basis 
has, in three years, been reduced by more than hal A 

Although the number of psychologists in Nassau County has 
greatly increased, the overall training level of this group has not 
kept pace with the increase. Thus, although thirty per cent of the 
school psychologists in 1952 possessed the doctoral degree, this 
figure has now fallen to twenty-three per cent (Table III). 

The failure of school systems to attract the most highly trained 
personnel possible may be due partially to the unavailability of 
such personnel and partially to the salaries offered. Thus, the report 
of the Thayer conference on School Psychologists (2) states that 
“one reason for the shortage of school psychologists is the limited 
opportunities which exist for their training” 
versities known to be offering doctoral progr 
chology. It is further stated (2) that “the gr 
school administrators face in securing 
unlikely that many systems will be ab 
psychologists the salaries which an ind 


with only ten uni- 
ams in school psy- 
eat difficulty which 
adequate funds, makes it 
le to afford to pay school 


ividual with a doctor’s de- 
gree commands. A doctor’s degree is not a state requirement for 


any other position on the school staff except that of the school 
physician. Budgetary limitations may well keep schools from offer- 
ing salaries to school psychologists that would attract enough peo- 
ple of the high ability required of the school psychologist. The num- 
ber with this ability is limited, and the competition between the 
professions, including science and engincering, is very keen." 
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TABLE IV.—Certirication or SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 


Noan Nog | Provisional | Permanent gee 
| | 
December, 1952 5 | 7 14 54 
December, 1955 | 5 | 18 | 59 72 


TABLE V.—CURRENT SALARIES OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Number of 
Psychol- Range Average 
ogists 
All schools 62 $4,700-$9,000 plus* $6,485 
Systems employing at least 29 $5,900-$9,000 plus* | $6,922 
one Ph. D. 
Systems employing only 34 $4,700-$7,900 plus* | $6,061 
M. A.’s 
Systems employing only 5 $6, 800-$9, 000 $7,540 
Ph. D.s 


* Estimated figure based on stated average of two or more psychologists 
—actual figure somewhat higher. 


The reverse trend may be noted in State Certification for School 
Psychologists (Table IV). Seventy-two per cent currently possess 
permanent certification as compared to only fifty-four per cent in 
1952. With increasing employment opportunities for school psy- 
chologists in the past few years, it is likely that more psychologists- 
in-training are pointing their studies toward school positions, and 
Since certification is usually required for employment, preparation 
for certification, which can be achieved at the sub-doctoral level, 
is now more usually the case. 

No survey of salary level was made in 1952 and so no growth 
comparison is possible. The current survey, however, did yield 
Some interesting figures on the current salary level of school psy- 
chologists. Some school systems declined to divulge salary informa- 
tion at all, others sent information regarding minimums and max- 
imums but declined to list current salaries. The averages stated 
below, then, are based on the known salaries of sixty-two of the 
eighty-one school psychologists in Nassau County. Among these 
Sixty-two, current average salary is $6,485, varying from $4,700 to 
$9,000 plus. 

School systems employing at least one Ph.D. pay higher average 
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salaries to their entire psychological staff, based ck no uir 
the much higher salary commanded by the Ph.D. us; 9 up 

"s ;o psychologists whose salaries were listed, twenty-nine 
BA x" aces employing at least one Ph.D. In these schools, 
xm cria salary rises from $6,485 to $6,922. The increase of more 
than $400, despite the fact that less than half of these psychologists 
themselves Ph.D’s (twelve out of twenty-nine) indicates that 

= Ds generally command a salary differential of approximately 
"5 000. This is borne out by the known average salaries in schools 
employing only Ph.D.'s, where the average rises to $7,540, an in- 
crease of more than $1,000 over the county wide average. Even 
more significant is comparison of the average Ph.D. salary with the 
average among schools employing only M.A.’s where the average 

salary drops to $6,061, a differential of almost $1,500. 

This fairly clear-cut picture of current salaries becomes some- 
what more ambiguous when salary schedules are considered (‘Table 
VI). Salary schedules can never give a true picture of actual salary 
conditions unless it is known at what point in the schedule an indi- 
vidual has begun. For example, in school X, listing a salary mini- 
mum of $3,800 with an annual increment of $200, the average cur- 
rent salary is $7,900. In school Y, listing a minimum of $4,100 with 
2, $200 increment, the average salary is presently $7,700. Also, un- 
less salary schedules for psychologists hit maximum much more 
quickly than do teachers' schedules, it is likely that in some schools 
maximum is considered to be whatever the current top salary is. 
This is deduced from the fact that several psychologists are now at 
listed maximum with relatively few years of service, by teaching 
standards. 

Finally, it appears from the data that salary schedules in general 
tend to have a limiting effect on salary levels. Thus, the average 
salary of all psychologists listed on salary schedule is $6,136, 


whereas the average for psychologists where no schedule is reported 
is $7,270. 


TABLE VI 
spe Range Average 
Minimum salaries 28 $3, 500-$6, 300 $4,754 
Maximum salaries 28 $7,000-$10, 000 $7,777 
Annual increments 23 


$100-$600 $287 
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Thus far, we have documented the quantitative growth of psy- 
chological services in Nassau County. We should now like to pre- 
sent some evidence of the growing awareness among administrators 
of the need for such services. 

On each of the two questionnaires, administrators were asked to 
answer the following question: “Do you now employ sufficient 
personnel to deal with children who present emotional difficulties? 


LI) Nonzexisborib «queas ecco etm sese itcm mn vista sinet VERRE LA piae aana 6 
(y Diag ates )oexeschm ses weave wm mnl ee 
(3) Barely adequate.............. rres 
(4) More than adequate..........sssse 
(5) Meets all needs......... esee 
(6) Surplus of mental health personnel 


No school system in all of Nassau County considered that it had 
a surplus of mental health personnel. Opinions were expressed as 
given in Table VII. . 

The trend toward more psychological services is pinpointed in 
Table VII, where it is seen that such services were non-existent in 
eight of twenty-eight schools three years ago, but in only one of 
fifty schools today. Greater significance, however, in terms of atti- 
tudes and opinions of school administrators, may be derived from 
Table VIII. 

Despite the fact that psychological services have more than 
tripled quantitatively with a corresponding population increase of 
only thirty-three per cent, and despite the fact that the average 


T ES 
TABLE VII.—ApEQUACY OF PRESENT MENTAL HEALTH SERVIC 


le - Barely |More than | Meets All| Total 
zitat Tonde Adequate Adequate | Needs D 
91 
December, 1952 8 10 6 1 3 28 
December, 1955 1 u | 2 0 
Taste VIII 
Fou ian 
y lequate or 
Nos-Existent pursisdsqutis Meets All Needs 
per cent per cent per cent 
December, 1952 64 22 14 


December, 1955 30 54 16 
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ist's c has been reduced by more than half, there 
pus EUM ba pl no significant change in the percentage of 
ye which considers its mental health services “more 
than adequate”’ or better. The really significant percentage swing, 
is from “inadequate” or “non-existent,” to “barely adequate. 
This swing may be attributed, in large part, to those schools which, 
in the past three years, have hired psychologists for the first time. 
Even though virtually every school in the county now boasts some 
mental health services, however, eighty-four per cent of el admin- 
istrators still consider such services to be “barely adequate or less. 
In 1952, four school systems evaluated their services as “more 
than adequate" or “meeting all needs.” In describing recent 
changes in the attitudes of administrators, it is extremely pertinent 
to report on these four schools: 


School A in 1952, with two thousand, two hundred and thirty-two pu” 
pils, “met all needs” with a full-time psychologist and full-time psycho- 
metrician. In 1955, with a population of two thousand, five hundred, a part- 
time social worker and two part-time psychologists are “barely adequate.” 

School B had no mental health personnel for two thousand, five hundred 
and seventy-seven children, but felt this was “more than adequate.” A 
full-time psychologist for five thousand children is now considered “‘inade- 
quate.” 


, five hundred and ninty-two 
pupils with a full-time psychologist and full-time Visiti 


ing teacher. Now, 
with four thousand, seventy-five children, two full-time psychologists, a 
consulting psychiatrist, and full-time social worker is considered “barely 
adequate” and the further comment is made “and we feel lack of a family 
clinic to which parents might be referred.” 

School D, with four thousand, two hundred and six pupils in 1952, “met 
all needs” with a part-time psychologist and part-time psychiatrist. In 
1955, a full-time psychologist is “barely adequate” for five thousand, and 
forty-two children and there is the additional comment that “we hope to 
expand this department in the near future.” 


Finally, a school sy 


employed four full-time psychologists in addition to a part-time 
psychiatrist. At the time, this was considered barely adequate. In 
1955, with eight thousand seven hundred and sixty-two children, 
the school employs eight full-time psychologists, two full-time psy- 


chometricians and a part-time psychiatrist. This is still considered 
“barely adequate." 
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DISCUSSION 


This paper has attempted to demonstrate the increased recogni- 
tion of the value of psychological services and the increased aware- 
ness of the need for more services on the part of school adminis- 
trators over the past three years. A recent conference sponsored by 
the American Psychological Association on the functions, quali- 
fications, and training of school psychologists resulted in a com- 
prehensive published report (2). 

In discussing the demand for school psychologists, this report 
says, “There has been so little experience with adequate service 
that no one can say with certainty how many could be effectively 
employed. Estimates of the proper rates vary from one school 
psychologist for every one thousand pupils to one for every three 
thousand.” 

The results of the recent Nassau County survey described above, 
indicate that in school systems where the ratios of psychologist 
per pupils approach these figures (county-wide ratio: one psycholo- 
gist per two thousand nine hundred and twenty-five students), 
administrators, for the most part, continued to classify psycholog- 
ical services as barely adequate. It may also be noted that, at the 
upper limit of this ratio, three school systems employ at least one 
Psychologist per thousand pupils. All three of these schools classify 
their services as just “barely adequate.” The implication then is, 
that with lower pupil case loads, psychologists have been able to 
demonstrate the possibilities for effective employment of even 
more personnel. 

As stated earlier, a subsequent paper will document more ex- 
Plicitly the growing recognition and acceptance of the psycholo- 
Eist's potential in one particular school system, and will also pro- 
Pose tentatively, some of the increasingly recognized areas for 


enrichment of such services. 
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DISCRETION OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN 
PROVIDING PUPIL TRANSPORTATION' 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 


Educational and highway developments in this country during 
recent decades have resulted in extensive school consolidations, 
with provision for transporting pupils to and from school at public 
expense. In carrying out any complex and varied. program, it is 
necessary to allow considerable discretion to administrative offi- 
cials. Disputes then arise concerning the way discretion is exercised. 
This article summarizes recent court rulings involving several areas 
of discretion. Discretion in certain other areas is considered in an- 
other article. 

(1) Transportation to school in a neighboring district. In some 
instances it may seem feasible to transport pupils from one district 
to another. Various problems arise concerning transportation across 
district lines. An Arkansas case? related to transporting pupils into 
a district so there would be enough pupils in that district to main- 
tain a school. Only three pupils were attending the Brawley School, 
maintained for one hundred and twenty days, and fourteen were 
transported from the neighboring Malvern district so as to give 
Brawley sufficient average daily attendance to Justify maintaining 
a school. Malvern had a large enrollment and large debt. Brawley 
had a small enrollment and no debt—but did not want to be ab- 
sorbed by Malvern. No Brawley child lived far enough from school 
to warrant transportation, but a bus was operated to transport 
Malvern children to the Brawley School. The bus was stored in 
the city of Malvern—where the driver lived; it made three stops— 
all in the Malvern district; and 6.5 of the 8.8 miles of its route 
were in that district. A regulation of the state board of education 


1 In 1943 the author published Law and Liability in Pupil Transportation 
(Univ. of Chicago Press) 291 pp. Chapters II and III summarize all the cases, 
on the general subject indicated by the title and introductory paragraph of 
this article, which had been reported by the nation’s higher state and fed- 
eral courts when the manuscript went to press. This article summarizes all 
cases on that subject which have been reported by such courts since then. 

2 Brawley School District v. Kight (Supreme Ct., 1943) 173 S.W. (2d) 125. 
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concerning equalization funds denied a district compensation for 
transporting non-resident children—whether transferred to its 
school or not. The court took the position that when a pupil was 
transferred from the Malvern district to the Brawley district he 
became in effect a pupil of the latter district—regardless of where 
he resided. Brawley was permitted to transport the incoming chil- 
dren from the district line, and return them to that line. This 
arrangement permitted transportation within the Brawley district 
to the school in that district. No pupil living within the Brawley 
district could complain of discrimination because of having à 
greater right than this, reasoned the court. 

In a subsequent Arkansas case? the Troy district counted thirty- 
five white children and a “considerably larger" number of Negro 
children. The directors voted not to operate the white school dur- 
ing 1947-48, but to transport the white pupils to the Stephens 
district —where arrangements for attendance were made. Troy was 
topay tuition for the high school pupils, but not for those of elemen- 
tary grades. The county school board approved the arrangement. 
Effort was made to force the board to re-open the white school. 
Among other things, evidence indicated that reopening the white 
school would involve expenditures beyond the district’s annual 
receipts—in contravention of a statute. The court observed that 
the action of the Troy board in closing the white school while keep- 
ing three Negro schools open may not have been particularly on 
but it did not violate any statute or constitute such an abuse o 
setius as to warrant court interference. Board action was up- 

eld. 

A Georgia suit‘ involved a twenty-year transportation contract 
—under circumstances resembling inter-county pan simae 
County school boards and independent districts were empower 


to contract with one another for the p, que ar TA aa 
Care of a ; "ere also empowered to contrac with € 
pupils. Counties were 4 p so long as the subject 


another for services and use of facilities, : 
matter was within county jurisdiction and the —— 
extend beyond fifty years. The Macon County Board of Educa te 
Made a twenty-year contract with two neighboring counties, eac! 
for the education of children from one Macon County district. For 
as 


1948), 209 S.W. (2d) 457. 


* White v. Jenki Ct. 
v. Jenkins (Supreme Ct., t. 1953), 74 SE. (2d) 870. 


“Walker v, McKenzie (Supreme C 
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several years the children of one district had attended school in 
the neighboring county, and the school in the other Macon dabo 
in question had become unaccredited. Most parents in the two 
Macon districts preferred to send their children to the neighboring 
counties. Suit was to prevent executing the contracts, and to re- 
quire the Macon County board to send the pupils concerned to 
two other Macon County Schools. Legal attack focused on the 
absence of board authority to expend funds in excess of the total 
appropriation for the fiscal year in which a contract was entered 
into. The court upheld the contracts, stating that they created no 
indebtedness beyond such appropriations. 

A Colorado dispute® raised the point of whether transporting a 
district’s children to school in neighboring districts for successive 
years resulted in abandoning the home district. The statute pro- 
vided: “in the event school has not been maintained in any district 
for a period of three successive years, the county superintendent 
... Shall declare such district unorganized and shall annex such 
territory to such adjoining district or districts as shall best promote 
education.” For at least three consecutive years prior to May 15, 
1940, two districts had maintained no schools but had transported 
their pupils to other districts. In February, 1940, parties to the 
action agreed to let the voters in each district decide upon main- 
taining a school for 1940-41 and subsequent years. The vote in 
both districts was for maintaining schools. The question at bar 
was whether, as meant by the statute, these districts had ceased 
to maintain schools and had become unorganized territory—as was 
being contended. The court said the districts had in effect main- 
tained schools—although maintained through transportation, and 
outside of district boundaries. The court reasoned that complaining 
parents could have required the board “to abandon the transpor- 
tation plan and cause school to be held at a school house within 
the territorial limits of the district.” There had never been any 
formal proposal of abandonment in either district, and the court 
regarded the election results as evidence against any inference of 
abandonment. The two districts had not become unorganized 

territory—available for annexation elsewhere. 

Inter-county relationships were also involved in a Florida case* 


* School District No. 26 v. Hards (Supreme Ct., 1944), 149 P. (2d) 651, 
rehearing denied. 


* Burdeshaw v. Vassar (Supreme Ct., 1946), 24 So. (2d) 364. 
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Which was governed by a statute requiring the county school 
board to approve the area from which pupils attend each school. 
The statute read, in part: “Insofar as possible, arrangements are 
to be made for children to attend, without tuition charges to such 
children on account of distriet or county lines, those schools offer- 
ing the facilities needed by the children which are most readily 
accessible and which would involve the least cost, regardless of 
Whether those schools are located in another district than that in 
Which the children reside or are located in another county." The 
county board described an attendance area by section lines and 
other legal survey designations, and resolved that pupils in the 
area “be enrolled in and transported to and from" the area school 
and that the county board would pay the transportation costs. 
Complaint alleged that the action resolved upon was beyond the 
authority of the county board, and sued to prevent the action from 
being carried out. The court upheld the board, indicating that the 
Statute quoted gave the board the necessary power. 

An Towa suit? regarding inter-district transportation grew out of 
Consolidation difficulties. Five districts were duly consolidated in 
1920, but the voters refused to construct a central school. School 
Was held in former districts two, three, and four, but not in dis- 
tricts one and five. Although thirteen elementary pupils lived in 
district five and ten in district one, evidence indicated that fewer 
than six would attend each respective school if opened. Each of 
districts two, three, and four had a school attended by more than 
Six pupils who lived within two miles of school. Mandamus was 
Sought to compel the consolidated district to close the remaining 
Schools, and to pay tuition and transportation for the pupils to 
attend school outside the district. For elementary pupils, a con- 
Solidated district which did not maintain a central school was re- 
Quired to provide transportation only if the pupils lived over two 
Miles from a school maintained by the district. Each pupil involved 
in the complaint lived within two miles of one of the three schools 
maintained, The court said that in the absence of a central school, 
which has been refused by the voters, the board of the consolidated 

Istrict was doing its duty in using present facilities—operating 
the three schools. The consolidated district was not compelled to 
Close the three schools, or to pay tuition and transportation for 


195, ^! ders v. Consolidated Independent School District (Supreme Ct., 
50), 43 N.W. (2d) 714. 
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pupils from the three local districts to attend school outside the 
consolidated district. There was no reimbursement of parents liv- 
ing in the three districts for tuition and transportation costs which 
they had already paid in sending their children to school outside 
istrict. 
So rone lo private and parochial schools as public ex- 
pense. Since the cases on this topic were summarized in Law and 
Liability in Pupil Transportation (1943), several important cases 
have come before the courts. The holding and supporting logic in 
some of these cases has been superceded by that of the Everson 
Case? which came before the Supreme Court of the United States 
in 1947. In view of the extensive publicity given to that 5-to-4 
decision at the time it was rendered, and given to the related dis- 
senting opinions, consideration of that case here will be somewhat 
brief. A New Jersey statute gave school boards authority to trans- 
port “children to and from school, including . . . transportation . . . 
to and from school other than a public school, except such a school 
as is operated for profit." The statute also stated that if transpor- 
tation is provided for children attending a public school, “trans- 
portation from any point in such established school route to any 
point in such established school route shall be supplied to school 
children residing in such school districts in going to and from school 
other than a public school, except such school as is operated for 
profit.” One issue hinged on the use of public funds to pay for 
transportation to private or parochial schools as violating a section 
of the state consitution which provided that income from the state 
school fund “shall be annually appropriated to the support of 
public free schools," and which forbade the legislature to use any 
part of said fund “for any other purpose, under any pretense what- 
ever.” However since the school board had various sources of 
money, and it was not shown that the money used to pay for trans- 
porting children to the Catholic parochial schools in question came 
from the public school fund, the court assumed that the money 
used for this purpose came from sources other than this fund and 
that the payments were lawfully made. 
The major issue in the case was whether the statute violated 
the First and Fourteenth Amendments to the Constitution of tbe 
United States, which prohibit a state from establishing a church 


8 Everson v. Board of Education of Ewing Township (1945), 44 A. ga 
333, 133, N. J. L. 350; (1947) 67 S. Ct. 500, rehearing denied 67 S. Ct. 962. 
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and from using tax revenues to favor or support any church or 
religious denomination. The majority of the court defended the 
Provision of transportation for children attending parochial schools 
on the ground of its being a health measure—protecting children 
from traffic hazards on the roads, rather than being an aid to the 
parochial schools in helping to supply them with pupils. The court 
made it clear that if a state so chose it could provide transportation 
only for children who attend public schools—but recognized that 
New Jersey had sought to provide transportation also for the 
children who attend non-public schools, if such schools are not run 
for profit. In upholding the practice the majority further reasoned: 


- + State-paid policemen, detailed to protect children going to and from 
church schools from the very real hazards of traffic, would serve much the 
same purpose and accomplish much the same result as state provisions in- 
tended to guarantee free transportation of a kind which the state deems to 
be best for the school children's welfare. And parents might refuse to risk 
their children to the serious danger of traffic accidents going to and from 
parochia] schools, the approaches to which were not protected by policemen. 
Similarly, parents might be reluctant to permit their children to attend 
Schools which the state had cut off from such general government services 
as ordinary police and fire protection, connection for sewage disposal, pub- 
lic highways and sidewalks. Of course, cutting off church schools from these 
Services, so Separate and so indisputably marked off from the religious func- 
tion, would make it far more difficult for the schools to operate. But such is 
obviously not the purpose of the First Amendment. 


A major point in the dissent was that the majority, through 
Stating the issue in terms of the general cause of education and the 
welfare of the individual, ignored the only vital issue in the case— 
the religious factor and its essential connection with the transpor- 
tation furnished. 

efore the decision in the Everson case was rendered, a declara- 
tory judgement was sought in a Kentucky case? to determine the 
right ofa county to use general or special tax funds for fransport- 
"^E children to private and parochial schools. The state constitu- 
tion forbade preference by law for any religious sect or denomina- 
tion; Provided that no person shall be compelled to send his children 
? any school to which he is conscientiously opposed; and stipulated 
that Civil rights shall not be enlarged or diminished because of 
religious belief, and that there shall be no interference with the 


9 H Di ^ 2 
nieg ichols v. Henry (Ct. Appeals, 1945), 191 S.W. (2d) 930, rehearing de 
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rights of conscience. The constitution also provided that any legis- 
lative body levying a tax must specify its purpose, and may not 
devote the revenue to any other purpose. The statute provided 
that a county could “furnish transportation from its general funds 
_, . to supplement the present school bus transportation system ee 
for the aid of any pupil of any grade who does not live within 
reasonable walking distance of the school attended by him in 
compliance with the compulsory attendance laws and where there 
are no sidewalks along the highway he is compelled to travel." 
Although the decision in this case antedates that of the Everson 
case, the reasoning of the court in upholding the statute is much 
like that of the Everson majority. The Kentucky court referred to 
a “thousand-fold” increase in highway traffic hazards as compared 
with former days and to rigidly enforced compulsory school attend- 
ance laws which apply to all children, and stated that the use of 
tax funds to provide school children with safe transportation was 
used for a public purpose and not in aid of a church or of a private 
or parochial school. The legislation concerned was "for the health 
and safety of our children, the future citizens of our state," said 
the court—and added: “The fact that in a strained and technical 
sense the school might derive an indirect benefit from the enact- 
ment, is not sufficient to defeat the declared purpose and the prac- 
tical and wholesome effect of the law." 

A related point was covered by a brief statement in a subsequent 
Kentucky case.” Through consolidation; the Jolly school had been 
discontinued, but the site was used as a point of assembly and 
embarkation of school buses for the Alexandria school which pupils 
now attended. Distriet transportation was provided to bring the 
children to the Jolly site. Controversy related to the transportation 
of children to the Jolly site who did not subsequently attend the 
Alexandria school as provided by the district, but attended another 
school of their own choice. The parents provided transportation 
from the Jolly site to the school which these children attended. 
With no elaboration or reference to any governing statute, the 
court said these children were entitled to transportation to the 
Jolly site—regardless of whether they subsequently embarked 0n 
county buses for the designated Alexandria School. 

A. declaratory judgment, regarding the constitutionality of à 


2. 
10 Alford v. Shaw (Ct. of Appeals, 1950), 313 Ky. 80, 230 S.W. (2d) 10 
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statute providing for transportation of pupils to private and paro- 
chial schools at public expense, was also sought in Washington!t— 
before the Everson decision. The act stipulated that whenever a 
school board provided transportation for pupils attending publie 
schools, “all children attending any private or parochial school 
under the compulsory school attendance law ... shall, where said 
Private or parochial school is along or near the route designated 
by said board, be entitled equally to the same rights ...as to 
transportation” as are provided for pupils attending publie schools. 
Various sections of the state constitution were involved. Section 2, 
Article IX, stipulated that all revenue “from the common school 
funds, and the state tax for common schools" shall be used exclu- 
sively for supporting common schools; Section 4, Article IX, pro- 
Vided that “all schools maintained or supported wholly or in part 
by the public funds shall be forever free from sectarian control or 
influence ;” and Section 11, Article I, stipulated that “no publie 
money or property shall be appropriated for or applied to any 
religious worship, exercise or instruction, or the support of any 
religious establishment.” When it was argued that the act would 
involve no added cost to school districts, since children attending 
Parochial schools would ride the same buses as children attending 
Public schools—with no change in bus routes, the majority of the 
Court said that expense increased with every additional child trans- 
Ported, and noted that the amount added would be considerable 
When the statute was applied to the twenty-four thousand children 
attending private and parochial schools in the state. Reflecting a 
fferent logic from that in the Nichols case, the Washington court 
Said that since the act did not specify the source of funds for trans- 
Porting children to the parochial school, districts would have to 
resort to the common school fund. The argument that transporting 
children to private and parochial schools was not an aid to such 
Schools, but to the pupils and their parents directly, had been before 
e courts before the Washington case arose—with judicial au- 
thority divided.” However the Washington court followed the Judd 


Qd) Mitchell v. Consolidated School District (Supreme Ct., 1943), 135 P. 
9. 
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Judd v. Board of Education (Ct. of Appeals, 1938), 278 N. Y. 200, 15 
: Qd) 576, 118 A. L. R. 789; State v. Brown (Supreme Ct., 1934), 6 W. W. 
` 181, 36 Del. 181, 172 A. 835, writ of error dismissed (Supreme Ct., 
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z he contention, there was an im- 
E sica a borie da dui to furnish free transportation 
were dms concerned was not a public school. The 
Ei nn the contention— pointing to a further section of the 
= às ‘which showed the legislative intent to exempt no child 
a mila attendance if there was a public school which he 
could attend—with transportation when appropriate. The forego- 
ing interpretation did not result in “coercion of attendance at a 
s school," said the court, since a parent could send his child 
b. a qualified non-public school if he so desired—but in such event 
the district could not provide transportation. 

(3) District vote as affecting board authority to transport pupils. 
School officials may submit a transportation issue to district elec- 
tors, although the statute empowers such officials to provide trans- 
portation without any district vote. The importance of the vote 
for board action in such cases has been a matter of dispute in two 
recent instances. 

Section 40.475 (3) of a Wisconsin statute! stipulated that “the 
governing body of any school district . . . may provide transporta- 
tion for all high school students, residing more than two and one- 
half miles from a high school. Such transportation may be pro- 
vided by a...school district . . . or by contract with parents or 
guardians or otherwise." A further statute authorized the electors 
to vote “a tax to purchase, operate or maintain transportation 
vehicles and finance contracts for the use and service of such 
transportation vehicles.” At a district meeting the electors voted 
against providing transportation under the conditions involved, 
but the board subsequently decided to provide it and contracted 
with parents to transport their own children. The district treasurer 
refused to honor the claims of parents, contending that the district 
vote had deprived the board of its power to provide transportation. 
The court said that the second section of the statute cited did not 
abrogate or limit the powers of school boards, and held that under 
section 40.475 (3) the board could provide transportation and 

obligate the district to pay for it—regardless of a district vote. 
Similar complications arose concerning a vote in a Minnesota 


school district." The schoolhouse in Fairhaven burned in 1933, 


18 Van Ness v. Rindle (Supreme Ct., 1948), 252 Wis. 181, 31 N. W. (2d) 
168. 


? Muehring v. School District No. 31 (Supreme Ct., 1947), 28 N. W. (2d) 
655. 
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and the directors submitted various issues to voters—including a 
subdividing of the district, rebuilding, and locating the new build- 
ing m Fairhaven but transporting pupils from remote parts of the 
district. There was an overwhelming vote to construct a new build- 
ing in Fairhaven and to “provide bus transportation for children 
living in eastern end of the district." The building was erected as 
indicated, and transportation was provided for twelve years— 
whereupon the district discontinued transporting pupils. The stat- 
ute provided that school boards “may” in certain situations “pro- 
vide" free transportation. However suit was to compel the board 
to f urnish transportation and to reimburse parents for transporting 
their children since the time that district transportation was dis- 
continued. The court pointed out that the district could not erect 
a school building without an authorizing vote of the district. How- 
€ver no such vote was required in order to provide transportation— 
and the board could not delegate to the electors its power to pro- 
vide transportation. The transportation issue was unlawfully 
submitted to the voters, said the court, and their vote could not 
bind the district. The fact that several electors had voted to erect 
the new building at Fairhaven with the understanding that district 
transportation would be furnished was of no avail. 
4) D iscretion regarding the school to which pupils are transported. 
A recent Georgia dispute! concerned the right of the school board 
to transport grade school children to one school and high school 
children to another. Certain parents who had children in elemen- 
tary school at Vance and other children in high school at Buford 
Sought to have all their children transported to the Buford school. 
uses for Buford passed in front of plaintiffs’ houses and along the 
road which their children would travel in going to Buford. The 
elementary school at Buford was a better school than that at 
ance, and it was more convenient for a parent to have all his 
Children attend the same school. The parents concerned requested 
9 county board, which had jurisdiction over both schools, to 
Permit their children of both elementary and high school levels to 
attend Buford. The board at first agreed, then decided to transport 
only high school students from the Vance district to Buford, with 
Clementary school pupils transported only to Vance. The Vance 
Schoo] was apparently an assembly point from which high school 


Students It was contended that the 
were transported to Buford. It was ¢ 
— p 
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i asonable, arbitrary, and discriminatory 
board peng eet io children to Buford and not others, 
a be nli aimed to prevent the board from transporting any 
alan to Buford unless all who desired to be transported there 
A so transported. In upholding board action the court indicated 
that the county board had authority to determine what was best 
for pupils of the Vance district, that public schools did not exist 
to satisfy the wishes of parents—except insofar as those wishes 
were incidental to the school’s function of educating children, and 
that there was no abuse of board discretion. 

(5) Discretion in disposing of school buses. A county school board 
in Oklahoma" abolished a certain school and provided for trans- 
porting the children to Muskogee. Subsequently the district pro- 
posed to sell the buses previously used in transporting children 
to the school in question, and an injunction was sought to prevent 
such sale—for fear that outlying children would then be denied 
transportation. It appeared that the district needed to sell the 
buses as an economy measure so that it could operate the schools 
for the minimum eight-month period, but that it had made ar- 
rangements for transportation to the end of the current school 
year. The court pointed out that the district could abandon one 
or more elementary schools as it considered desirable, and could 
sell its buses—so long as there was no abuse of discretion in doing 
so. There was no abuse in the case at bar. 


19 Board of Education of Muskogee v. Baldwin (Supreme Ct., 1943), 192 
Okl. 531, 137 P. (2d) 932. 
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Henry P. SurrH. Psychology in Teaching. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, pp. 466. $4.95. 


; Some professional educators, including educational psycholo- 
gists, have come to believe that the abstractness of much educa- 
tional psychology content has caused its teaching to prospective 
teachers to be sterile. Yet, when teachers in the field are asked to 
r ate the worth of education courses they have taken while in 
training, they tend to assess highly the course in educational 
Psychology. Although there is great divergence of opinion as to 
What the course is designed to achieve, most authorities at the 
Present time would probably agree that the “avowed purpose is to 
Provide prospective teachers with psychological skills and insights 
that are necessary in successfully guiding the growth, learning, and 
adjustments of children and adolescents.” 

A basic premise of this book is that the first course in educational 
Psychology is a service course in the teacher-preparation program. 
Attempting to meet the professional needs of the teacher, Psy- 
chology in Teaching has a threefold purpose: (1) to select those 
data that are most relevant to the solutions of problems that 
teachers are most likely to meet in the classroom and in the com- 
munity; (2) to interpret these data in terms of the problems of 
teacher and pupil; and (3) to apply the interpretations to problems 
that the teacher will meet. Like Caesar's Gaul, the text is divided 
into three parts: Part I, “Facts and Trends of Growth and De- 
Velopment from Infancy to Maturity,” deals with physical growth 
and health, emotional growth and development, social growth and 
3 Justment, the nature and development of intelligence. Part Il, 

ow and Why People Learn,” presents material on motivation, 
“sstoom learning, individual differences, and evaluation of results 
^ instruction. Part III, “Motives and Problems in the Life of the 

dividual,” gives attention to the psychological basis of behavior 
Problems, human adjustment, and the mental health of the teacher. 

Worthy of mention is the chapter (in Part II) on reading, think- 
ng, and communication. Getting the thought from the printed 
“ie adapting one’s speed and technique of reading to the ma- 
e nal in hand, thinking critically about the material read, learning 

"act and effective use of words and sentences, writing clearly and 
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: cessary for continued learning in the class- 
legiti ne te ede the school. Increasingly, adminis- 
are = enablers and staff members of teacher-training institutions 
enr Ae ww there is a need for emphasis on communication 
AE ed that reading, particularly, is “a fundamental concern 
of the school and of every teacher within the school.” ! 

Like most current books on the psychology of teaching, this 
recent volume has an eclectic approach. Adverse criticism leveled 
at one may be leveled at a plethora of educational psychology 
textbooks that have come off the press in the past few years. As 
Professor Morris L. Bigge wrote some time ago (Educational 
Theory, October, 1953), there does seem to be lacking in educa- 
tional psychology books a basic philosophical outlook to serve as 
a frame of reference. Admittedly, those dissatisfied with the func- 
tion of this course in the undergraduate work of teachers might 
agree with Professor Bigge: “A suggested method for achieving a 
more adequate approach is to anchor a basic psychological system 
to an educational philosophy—one which is both systematic and 


defensible.” Epna Lue Furness 
University of Wyoming 


Sruart G. NonLE. A History of American Education. New York: 
Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1954, pp. 552. $5.00. 


Teachers, students, administrators, scholars, and research work- 
ers find the history of anything to be very interesting, for here one 
is concerned with origins, developments, decadence, re-birth, move- 
ments, and trends. Education is no exception. 

In A History of American Education—a revision of a popular and 
widely used book which appeared more than fifteen years ago— 
one finds a comprehensive conception of the history of education. 
The approach is unique. Attention is given in the present volume 
to the educative process, the curriculum, and philosophy. The 
educative process is viewed in its cultural and social setting. In it, 
one acquires an understanding of the people's interests, motives; 
and customs; he achieves a knowledge of the people’s philosophy 
and religion. 

Through careful arrangement of material and well-placed em- 
phasis, Noble brings to the forefront the great currents of educa 
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tional thought and throws the reader’s attention on the great issues 
instead of on unrelated and insignificant information. This is done 
without a disregard for facts, however. The author’s philosophy 
of the history of education does not go unnoticed. He has in mind 
liberal rather than functional values; he sees history of education 
in its cultural and social setting. In reading the book, one senses 
Noble’s efforts, handled well, to relate educational developments 
to other social and cultural developments. 

The purpose of the book is, in the words of the author, “to 
register the impact of the new forces upon American ways of liv- 
ing, thought processes, and school procedures.” The significant 
changes in the revised edition include: elaboration of the econom- 
ical and cultural data for the periods since the Civil War, inclu- 
Sion of the results of recent research, the addition of a chapter 
entitled “Life in the Twentieth Century,” and presentation of re- 
cent changes in educational theory, the curriculum, and school 
procedures, 1 

Emphasizing the interrelationships of society with education, 
Noble presents the cultural heritage of the people, and shows that 
the people of America have become the kind of people that they 
are because of their response to the environment in which they 
have been cast. 


The frontier community, the increase of population, the eco- 


nomic prosperity of the colonial farmers and fishermen, the ne 
velopment of foreign and domestic commerce, the retreat of the 
frontier, the Western expansion in the national period, the ex- 
tension of lines of communication, the development of capitaliem 
and the rise of industry—all are external factors of the environ- 
ae influencing what the American people are or what they are 
€stined to become. » 
Influencing the people also has been a spiritual xe mcm 
made by religious, esthetic, and intellectual interests, - oug 
Movements, and philosophies. The Reformation, the rise o e 
iie inquiry, and the movement toward poma are specific 
etermining factors in this spiritual environment. . 
dise, is "€ to be e atei almost exclusively with schools 
and with the period of formal instruction which takes place in 
Youth. Nevertheless, the history of education has been largely the 
Istory of its institutions, and so will it continue to be. From colo- 
Mal times to the present there has been a trend in the direction of 
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instituti izing education to an ever-increasing extent. As civil- 
ee eee. the agencies other than the school provid- 
ing educational services have, step by step, surrendered their ed- 
ucative functions to the schools. . Nd 
'The revision of A History of American Education is timely. It is 
particularly valuable as a textbook, one which will give a broad 
background to both teachers and school administrators. The book 
is well organized and carefully written, enabling the reader to 
follow the author's line of thought without being interrupted by 
excessive footnote documentation. Appropriate study questions 
and selected references are found at the end of each chapter. Al- 
though historical facts and developments are accurately reported, 
the materials are so arranged as to encourage the reader’s per- 
ceiving the significance of the facts and interpreting them. The 


reviewer proposes that this book may well serve for all under- 
graduate and graduate students who are studying any phase of the 
history of American education. 


Guy C. Mrrcuena 
Mississippi College, Clinton, Mississippi 
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RELATIONSHIPS { 
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During the past decade a great number of self-contained primary 
. ‘schools have been built in this country which supposedly reflect the 
^. particular needs of young children of primary age. These neighbor- 
= È hood primary units, located on separate sites away from regular 
elementary schools, have received a great deal of attention in pro- 
fessional literature, most of which has described units recently 
constructed and some of which has presented claims regarding 
the merits and advantages of these units. The most consistent 
claim of this literature has been that such units tend to foster en- 
riched home-school relationships and contacts due to the fact that 
they serve limited attendance areas and are therefore close to the 


homes of youngsters, and due to the fact that being small buildings 
1, informal atmospheres. 


with small staffs they tend to offer relaxec ] ; 
A study was recently completed in the San Francisco Bay Area 
which sought, among other things, to determine the extent to which 
y units were 


i "n B " wr 
claims regarding home-school relationships 1n primary units 
units in operation ID five 


Supported by practice in nine primary 

School districts. Data were gathered from one hundred and one 
selected parents through the use of a questionnaire, from forty-five 
teachers by-use of a questionnaire, from interviews of seven prin- 
( 


le 


cipals administering the nine schools, and from teacher-kept logs 
of parent visits. The aspects of home-school relationships investi- 
| gated were parent visits, parent-teacher conferences, home visits 
by teachers, methods of reporting pupil progress, and PTA partic- 
ipation. The study produced the following findings: 
— 
ontained Primary Unit,” unpublished 
California, Berkeley, 1956, 185 pp. —-—3 
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PARENT VISITS 


six hundred and eighty parent visits re- 

Ed rola L oed by parents, forty-nine per cent, were 
Le ^ urpose of observing and participating in activities 
e x ^. is P ndun per cent were made for the purpose of con- 
es = ie Dh. ahoel staff members about youngsters, and the re- 
— : à e made to attend special programs and meetings. Fifty- 
=, a of the parents to whom it applied indicated that they 
"e pede the primary units more often than they had visited 
= le schools that their other children had attended. 
gtis been per cent felt that the closeness of the primary units to 
rd homes made it more convenient for them to visit. N inety-two 
per cent thought that the atmospheres of the primary units were 
friendly, informal and inviting. ; 

(2) Parent logs kept during a week toward the end of the schoo 
year revealed that eighty-five per cent of the ipid visits 
recorded were “drop-by”’ visits and fifteen per cent were "'teacher- 
invited" visits. Eighty-eight per cent of these visitors were mothers. 

(3) Principals reported that parents who visited them were al- 
most entirely concerned with personal family problems that af- 
fected their youngsters and with other non-classroom problems of 
the schools. 

(4) In four out of the five districts studied, district regulations 
existed which required parents to check into the school office before 
visiting classrooms. However, in all of the units, parents were re- 
ported to be free to go directly into classrooms, and district regula- 
tions, when in effect, were not being adhered to. 

(5) Four of the five districts involved in the study had regula- 
tions limiting or prescribing the nature of parent participation. 

(6) In all of the units studied, most parents had at some time 
during the school year visited their youngsters’ classrooms. An 
average of about six youngsters’ parents per class had not visited. 

(7) The thirty-one teachers working in the primary units who 
had had previous experience in other types of elementary school 
units, and whose average experience in elementary school teaching 
was about nine years, overwhelmingly indicated that parent visits 


were more frequent in the primary units than in other elementary 
school units in which they had worked. 
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PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCES 


.Q) No time was allotted during the school day in any of the 
nine units for parent-teacher conferences at the school or for teacher 
Visits to homes. 

(2) In three districts, conferences had to be held after school at 
regularly scheduled times each week. In the other two districts, 
Principals were prepared to relieve teachers during the school day 
80 that they might confer with parents when the occasions arose. 

(3) Parent conference arrangements were the same in these pri- 
mary schools as those in the regular elementary schools in which 
the principals had formerly worked or in which they were simul- 
taneously working. 


HOME VISITS BY TEACHERS 


(1) A total of only nine home visits was reported by the one 
hundred and one selected parents, and all of these had been made 
to eight homes by six teachers during the entire school year. Of 
these, seven were made at the parents' request. 

(2) Another sampling was gotten from the forty-five teachers 
who reported that only thirty-nine homes out of a possible one 
thousand two hundred and ninety-nine had been visited during the 
School year, an average of 1.2 home visits per class. In one entire 


Primary school no home visits had been made. -— 
(3) Only one of the five districts had a policy pertaining 
to teacher visits and it limited the teacher to two visits per family 


each year. 


REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS 


(1) Several methods were used to report progress to parents, with 
about one-fourth of the teachers using more than one method. 

(2) The most commonly used methods were report cards (fifty- 
six per cent of the teachers); informal notes (twenty-three per 
cent); parent conferences (fourteen per cent); and letters (five per 


cent). 
(3) Four of the five districts used special primary grades report 
cards with spaces for descriptive remarks concerning the child's 
over-all development and growth; the fifth district, which had two 


primary schools, used regular elementary report cards. 
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PTA PARTICIPATION 


(1) Faculty membership was found to be one hundred per cent 
in all cases. 

(2) Parent memberships involved more than Seventy-five per 
cent of the parents in each school. However, attendance at meet- 
ings during the year averaged only about twenty-five per cent of 
total memberships. 

(3) Five of the nine PTA groups met during evening hours; the 
remaining four met in the afternoons. 


SUMMARY 


The claim that self-contained primary units foster enriched 
home-school relationships was supported generally, but only in 
terms of contacts emanating from the homes of the youngsters. The 
nature of the facilities seemed to have positively affected the par- 
ents’ attitudes and interests regarding the schools. The informal 
atmospheres of the schools and their closeness to the homes of the 
youngsters appeared to account for this, However, it appeared 
that the school staffs and the organizational patterns of the schools 
had not capitalized upon the attraction of parents to the schools 
Most of the parent visits were made as a result of the parents? San 


been visited 


Half of the 


organized parent groups met during the afternoon when fathers 


could not participate. 
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THE ACADEMIC DEAN IN AMERICAN 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


LEONARD HAAS 


Dean, Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


The effectiveness of an institution of learning is seldom greater 
than its leadership. The atmosphere created by the administration 
is a major factor contributing to the general morale of faculty and 
students. This, in turn, determines in a large measure the quality 
of teaching, the scholarly endeavor, and the degree of academic 
pioneering which a given faculty will undertake. Even a faculty 
with an impressive academic background, including an abundance 
of highest earned degrees, will be frustrated if the leadership fails, 
Likewise, a faculty accustomed to mediocre accomplishment, will 
often be satisfied to remain at that level if stimulation and inspira- 
tion are not forthcoming from its leaders. 

Of the personnel directly associated with academic administra- 
tion, the officer whose chief responsibilities lie in this area is the 
academic dean. In a recent study among teachers colleges, the 
writer sought to discover the chief characteristics of this position 
the qualifications of those currently occupying it, and the autos 
functions these persons were performing. Attention was also given 
to functions that academic deans thought should be associated 
with the office. 

Data for the study were obtained from an eight-page question- 
naire sent to the one hundred and eighty-two member colleges of 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges in 1947. The one 
hundred and fifteen institutions finally included constituted ninety- 
one per cent of those teachers colleges which had academic deans 
Responding colleges were located in forty states and the District 
of Columbia. 

In order to relate the functions that deans performed to the size 
of the institutions involved, the participating colleges were classi- 
fied as follows: Type “A” included those with full-time enrollment 
of less than six hundred students; Type “B” included those enroll 
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mg between six hundred and one thousand one hundred and ninety- 
nine students; Type “C” included colleges enrolling one thousand 
two hundred or more students. Among the one hundred and fifteen 
colleges in the study, these categories included twenty, fifty-five, 
and forty colleges respectively. 

The typical teachers college included in the st udy had established 
the office of academic dean in 1932. Most colleges without academic 
deans were small colleges (almost three-fourths of them were Type 
“A” colleges with none in the Type “C” category). Although more 
colleges were without deans in the North Central area than any 
other section, only the southern states reported a lower percentage 
of institutions without the office. The New England and Pacifie 
Northwest regions had the highest proportion of colleges without 
a dean. 

Colleges with deans were more likely to hold membership in the 
regional accrediting associations than those without them. 

The length of the life of the college had no apparent effect on 
the creation of the deanship. Teachers colleges which lacked aca- 
demic deans seemed to follow the same pattern of establishment 
as those colleges with deans. 

The largest institutions were the 
this position, so they tended to pioneer in its development. Ap- 
parently, as institutions have increased in size and complexity, the 
needs of the college have overtaxed the facilities of the president’s 
office, making the academic deanship a necessity 

The typical dean in 1947-48 occupied a deanship with the rank 
of professor. On duty during the calendar year, he taught a class 
schedule of three hours per week. Paid a salary of $5623, he could 
look forward to earning $5966. (These figure must be advanced 
upward abruptly because of change in salaries during the interven- 
ing years.) Each year he attended four professional meetings away 
from the campus with at least 2 portion of his expenses paid by 
the college. R 

The typical dean was forty-eight years of age, with a range for 
the group studied from thirty-two to sixty-nine. Having occupied 


his present office for five years, he had typically served on the 
faculty of the same college for ten years prior to assuming the 


duties and responsibilities of the deanship. Of all the deans polled, 


only a fourth had come to their present deanship from outside the 


first to recognize the need for 


r 
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faculty of the college involved, although recent appointments show 
an increasing number being appointed without prior service on the 
faculty. 

The typical dean held an earned doctorate. All deans had been 
awarded the master’s degree and more than two-thirds possessed 
the doctor’s degree, with the latter more characteristic of those 
serving in the large colleges. 

Although their undergraduate majors were spread over the 
several disciplines, more deans had concentrated in the social 
sciences than in any other field. At the graduate level, the typical 
dean had an education major and had taken special courses in col- 
lege administration in preparation for his position. Most deans 
believed that these professional education courses had been dis- 
tinctly valuable in the conduct of their responsibilities, 

Most of the deans reported prior secondary school and college 
teaching experience. Only forty per cent of the group studied had 
had any elementary teaching experience. The typical dean came 
to his post with five years’ secondary school and ten years’ college 
administrative experience. 

Only one-fourth of the deans had elementary school administra- 
tive experience and slightly more than half came to the dean’s 
post with secondary and/or college administrative experience 
About one-fourth of the deans had some type of administrative 
experience in business or the armed services. 

The typical dean reported at least one publication, with more 
than a third of the total group reporting books and almost a half 
some type of published article. There was no significant difference 
among deans in large and small colleges in the extent of periodica] 
contributions, but twice as many of the large college deans had 
published books. 

The typical academic dean had identified himself with four pro- 
fessional organizations—a figure that ranged, for the whole group 
from one to a dozen. The National Education Association, state 
education associations, Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi were 
most frequently mentioned. 

The róle of the dean in a particular college program is affected 
by a number of factors, including the philosophy of education and 
administration which prevails in that institution, the characteristics 
and qualities of the person concerned, and the number and type of 
other administrative officers on the campus. An exact duplication 
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of functions from one college to another is as improbable as a dup- 
lication of the personalities involved. A perusal of the activities in 
which the deans engage indicates that these run the gamut from 
tasks of a very routine and mechanical nature to those requiring 
a high order of leadership. 

The typical academic dean is appointed to his position by the 
college president and confirmed by the board of trustees. In most 
colleges, he is responsible only to the president. He is chief adviser 
to the president on academic problems and acts for him in his 
absence. Though only a third of the deans make an annual report 
on the affairs of the office, the typical dean believes this should be 
standard practice. 

There are many points of contact between the academic dean 
and the faculty. It is common practice for the dean to recommend 
to the president the appointment of new members of the teaching 
staff, to recommend promotions, and to evaluate teaching service. 
These functions are associated more often with the larger colleges. 

The typical dean has full responsibility for the assignment of 
faculty services, including teaching loads and the scheduling of 
classes, 

The typical dean conducts studies vital to the welfare of the 
college and seeks to stimulate faculty members to research activity. 
He makes studies of curriculum trends and reports the results to 
the faculty. 

Every academic dean performs ¢ ; : 
ca] dean serves on six committees and acts in the capacity of chair- 
man on two of them. Most academic deans serve on the curriculum 
committee, administrative council, catalog committee, admission 
commit ersonnel committee. i 

epeak i deans concern bares era e er oos 

i i i n confers, in ividually, wi 
af inateuoiion, Tha AE 2s nferences on teaching problems. 
A significantly greater proportion of deans in large colleges use d 
individual conference than deans in small colleges. Almost half o 
the deans visit college class 
paratively few deans resort to use of stu 
evaluation of examinations as means of 
though many more would like to do so. Most deans clear faculty 


absence and make provision for classes in such cases. The prepara- 
tion of the examination schedule by the dean is a common practice. 


ommittee service and the typi- 
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Associated with the improvement of instruction are those respon- 
sibilities concerned with the in-service program. Again, chief re- 
sponsibility is most often placed with the dean. While a majority 
of the deans organize the program, specific means used to imple- 
ment it vary considerably. More than a fourth of the deans conduct 
pre-school conferences and prepare faculty handbooks, while many 
more believe these functions are desirable. Two-fifths of the deans 
sponsor other programs for the induction of new faculty members, 
while twice as many report this as a desirable activity. 

Administration of faculty curriculum policies is a characteristic 
task in more than four-fifths of the colleges—fully as important, 
as many deans make policy recommendations. Less than a fifth of 
the group have power to formulate curriculum policy without 
faculty approval. The typical dean is chairman of the faculty 
curriculum committee. The dean, in a fourth of the reporting in. 
stitutions, is also responsible for administration of the extension 
service. The responsibility for the publication of the college catalog 
and summer session bulletins belongs to him. 

Although the student personnel program is headed by a dean of 
students in many colleges, the typical dean is still responsible for 
its coórdination. In more than a fifth of the colleges, the dean is 
also registrar. More than a third actually bear the title Director of 
Admissions. This is true more often in small colleges, 

Almost all deans have a responsibility in the registration process. 
The typical dean coórdinates all registration procedures. Particu- 
larly important are his responsibilities in sanctioning student Over- 
loads and in counseling students on schedule making. The approva] 
of individual student long-range programs is a responsibility of the 
typical dean in small colleges only. o 

The typical dean is responsible for the administration of gradua- 
tion requirements. More of the deans in small colleges supervise 
the work of the registrar in these activities. u 

Slightly less than half of the deans administer the college ap. 

sence system and only a fifth retain responsibility for student dis- 
cipline. The typical dean serves as the liaison officer between the 
college and the parent. l 

Academic deans rank committee service, student personnel func- 
tions, curriculum functions and faculty supervision as most de- 
manding according to expenditure of time for each. However, ac- 
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- a es mg E faculty supervision 
student personnel 2 | il ilitie — rp À A 
Chin? ¢ > w sponsibilities, and committee assignments. 
ion du ^» — E a deans center about the exten- 
din ain emi a ^ - iat mn be carried. The greatest satis- 
esos ad m student counseling and the observance of the 

! ation of the college. 
i mq deans were primarily concerned with 

, per: curriculum and faculty supervision, future deans 
Pay look forward to some decrease in duties associated with stu- 
ma personnel services (primarily because separate officers are 
ret appointed to handle this) but to a substantial increase in 
duties associated with faculty supervision and the improvement of 
Instruction if recommendations of the deans are brought to fruition. 
Despite the fact that most deans enjoyed direct experiences with 
students, they felt that they may have to be relieved of many 
student personnel functions. More teachers colleges will have to 
establish the office of dean of students, turning over to the ap- 
pointee many responsibilities for student personnel matters that 
the academic dean now carries. Evidence is lacking to indicate 
whether the person holding this position should be responsible to 
the academic dean or directly to the president. 

The academic dean who gives increased time to faculty super- 
vision and improvement of instruction should be in a better position 
to visit classes, confer with faculty members individually or in 
small groups, and make careful appraisals of faculty services. They 
can also take more leadership in establishing pre-school conferences, 
preparing faculty handbooks, and providing programs for the in- 
duction of new faculty members. Presidents might very well make 
the supervision of the instructional program the chief responsibility 
of the academic dean. To the extent that this is done, teachers 
colleges will grow in academic prestige and in the quality of their 


total educational program. 
If the dean is to be a real leader, he must be shorn of many of 


the clerical and non-significant duties that take so much of his 


time, Provision for some division of responsibility in the student 


personnel area and for additional clerical help would go far toward 


achieving this. The fact that only four per cent of the academic 
deans in this study reported that they derived much intellectual 
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for itself and find effective ways of meeting the disquieting condi- 
tions discovered in this present study. 


THE EXPRESSED ATTITUDES OF TEACHERS 
TOWARD SPECIAL CLASSES FOR 
INTELLECTUALLY GIFTED 
CHILDREN 


JOSEPH JUSTMAN and J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 


Bureau of Educational Research, Board of Education 
of the City of New York, N. Y. 


For many years, the New York City schools have organized 
special classes for intellectually gifted children on the elementary 
school level. These IGC classes, as they are known, enroll only 
children with IQ’s of 130 or over. In view of the fact that the or- 
ganization of IGC classes constitutes a departure from normal 
school practice, the extent to which they are accepted by the 
teaching staff becomes an important factor in assessing their con- 
tribution to the functioning of the gifted child. As a means of 
determining the acceptance of the IGC classes by teacher person- 
nel, a questionnaire sampling teacher attitudes was administered 
to one hundred and twenty-one teachers in four schools in which 
IGC classes had been a part of the school organization for at least 
five years. This paper reports the findings of an ana 
responses to the questionnaire. 

The questionnaire. The questionnaire administered to the teachers 
called for the indication of teacher acceptance of a series of thirty 
statements on a five-point scale as follows: Strongly Agree, Agree, 
Undecided, Disagree, Strongly Disagree. The majority of the state- 


ments appearing on the questionnaire were phrased in a negative 
fashion. A few were so worded that they were positive or compli- 
mentary in tone. Typical statements included the following: 


Children enrolled in IGC classes would have made more progress had 


they remained in regular classes. A 
Teachers are chosen for IGC classes because they are personal favorites 


of the principal. 1 A A 
~ Children enrolled in IGC classes are above average in social adjustment. 


In addition to the thirty items of this type, each teacher was 
hings considered, IGC classes 


also asked to indicate whether “all t 
should be retained or abolished." 
141 


lysis of teacher 
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The respondents. In order to achieve objectivity, an effort was 
made to maintain complete anonymity of response. However, each 


completed, and whether or not the Tespondent had Served as the 
teacher of an IGC class. 

Analysis of the returns revealed that the one hundred and four- 
teen teachers of the tota] group of one hundred and twenty-one 


approximately sixteen per cent reported that they h 
less than ten years of service, 


one teachers responded to a question seekin 


TABLE I.—RELATIONSmp Betwepy YEARS op TEACHING Experrence 
AND SPECIFIC EXPERIENCE witH IGC CLAssEs 


Years of Experience 


IGC Experience 


0-19 


ts. R E. 32 X: 2.924 


4l P:0.10 > P > 0.05 
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THE FINDINGS 


Generalized attitudes. An analysis of teacher responses to the 
general question concerning retention or abolition of IGC classes 
indicated that, of one hundred and eighteen teachers responding, 
seventy-seven (65.2 per cent) voted for retention of the IGC classes, 
while thirty-four (28.8 per cent) felt that such classes should be 
abolished. A small proportion of the group failed to express & 
choice. The relationship existing between teacher votes and (1) 
years of teaching experience, and (2) specific experience with IGC 
classes is summarized in Table II. 

In general, the greater the number of years of service reported 
by the teachers, the greater the tendency to vote for abolition of 
IGC classes, This relationship approaches significance at the 0.05 
level. Moreover, teachers who have actually been assigned to IGC 
classes tend to vote that they be retained in the school’s organiza- 
tional structure; teachers who have never been assigned to an IGC 
group, as a rule, vote for abolition of such groups. In this instance, 
the relationship is signifieant at the 0.05 level. Evidently, both 
length of service and specific experience with IGC groups contrib- 
ute to the generalized attitudes reported. A more definitive state- 
ment of differences in teacher attitudes must be sought in their 
responses to individual items of the questionnaire. 

Responses to individual items. In order to determine the relative 
contribution of length of service and specific experience with IGC 
classes to teacher attitude, the nature of the responses (favorable 


or unfavorable) to each item of the questionnaire given by each 


Tasis II.—RELATIONSHIP Between (1) Years OF TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE AND (2) SPECIFIC [EXPERIENCE WITH IGC 
CuAssES AND VOTE ron RETENTION or ABOLITION 


Years of Experience IGC Experience 


Choice 
0-19 20 and over Yes No 
Retain 32 42 34 43 
Abolish 8 24 8 26 
X?: 3.171 X3: 4.242 


p:0.102 P> 0.05 P:0.05 > P > 0.02 
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of the following groups of teachers was determined: 


(1) Teachers with IGC experience reporting less than twenty years of 
hing service (eleven); d 

us s d asm without IGC experience reporting less than twenty years 
of teaching service (thirty) ; . 

(3) Teachers with IGC experience reporting twenty or more years of 
teaching service (thirty-one); . 

(4) Teachers without IGC experience reporting twenty or more years of 
teaching service (forty-one). 


In each instance, the number in parenthesis refers to the total 
number of teachers in the group. 
Table III presents a summary of the number of items to which 


who report less than twenty or twenty and more years of experience 
respond favorably and unfavorably. 


When favorable responses to the individual items of the question- 
naire given by teachers with and without Specific IGC experience 


TABLE III.—NUMBER or IrEMs Rz 
BY LARGER PROPORTION OF TEACHERS IN Eacu 
REPORTING Less THAN TWENTY on TwEN 


Favorable Unfavorable Significant Differences 


Responses Responses | ———  — 


Favorable |Unfavorable 


m E 
Less than 20 Years 
With IGC experience 14 9 0 1 
Without IGC experience 16 21 1 0 
20 and More Years 
With IGC experience 30 4 17 0 
Without IGC experience 0 26 0 6 
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who report more than twenty years of service are considered, one 
notes that, for every item, the proportion of teachers giving favor- 
able responses is greater in the group of teachers reporting IGC 
experience. Moreover, the responses of the two groups differ sig- 
nificantly in seventeen instances. The indications are that specific 
experience with IGC classes is an important factor entering into 
the formation of attitudes to such classes on the part of teachers 
reporting more than twenty years of service. 

A consideration of unfavorable responses gives rise to much the 
same impression. In this instance, in the case of twenty-five of the 
items of the questionnaire, à greater proportion of unfavorable 
items is given by the group without IGC experience. When the 
data are examined for statistical significance, the responses of the 
two groups of teachers prove to differ significantly in six instances. 
This lends additional weight to the conclusion that, for the teach- 
oe showing more than twenty years of service, specific experience 
with IGC classes is an important factor entering into their attitudes 
to such classes. 

In order to verify these findings, Table TV, which contrasts the 
responses of teachers with and without IGC experience reporting 
varying years of service, Was prepared. 

In exactly one-half of the thirty items comprising the 
naire, the proportion of teachers giving favorable responses 18 
greater in the group of teachers reporting less than twenty years 
of experience. In three instances à significant difference in the re- 
sponses of the two groups of teachers appears. When unfavorable 


question- 


Taste IV.—NUMBER or ITEMS RECEIVED FAVORABLY AND UNFAVORABLY 
BY LARGER PROPORTION or TEACHERS IN Service GROUPS 
REPORTING IGC or No IGC EXPERIENCE 


Significant Differences 
Favorable Unfavorable] ——  ————— 
Responses Responses 

Favorable Unfavorable 


With IGC Experience 
Less than 20 years 15 19 A : 
20 or more years 15 2 : 9 
Without IGC Experience 
Less than 20 years 30 4 15 3 
0 26 0 3 


20 or more years 


LI 
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i a significant difference arises in only one 
— bres rci that eped experience with IGC classes 
peace umet than years of service in determining teacher 
se h classes. 
co de of teachers without IGC experience are con- 
Koc, the proportion of teachers giving favorable responses is 
peasy in the group of teachers reporting fewer years of service 
ghe items comprising the questionnaire. When the data 
I lyzed for statistical significance, the responses of the two 
tacens veda to differ significantly in sixteen instances. The indi- 
cen tui that, when teachers have had no opportunity to work 
with IGC classes, years of service represent an important factor 
dennie teacher attitude toward such classes, 

For twenty-six of the items of the questionnaire, a greater pro- 
portion of unfavorable responses is given by the group showing 
twenty or more years of service. While it is true that a significant 
difference in responses appears in only three items, the obtained 
results tend to reinforce the observation that when teachers who 
have had no opportunity to work with IGC classes are compared, 
those showing greater years of service, i.e., older teachers, will ex- 
press the lesser degree of acceptance of such classes, 

The differences in the attitudes between tea 


cher groups is sum- 
marized below, presenting those items which gave rise to significant 
differences. 


Younger Teachers and Teachers with IGC Ex; 
That: ; . n. 

(1) The attitude in IGC classes is not too competitive, 

(2) Intellectually gifted children get better training for leadership in 
an IGC rather than in a regular class. 

(3) Children of IGC classes tend to be above aver; 

ent. 

(4) Children of IGC classes get alon 
classes in work and play situations. 

(5) Children enrolled in IGC classes do not 

their abilities. 

AN | Teachers of IGC classes have to spend more time 
ae You get more coóperation from parents of children 
kr i of children in IGC classes take mor 
their children than other parents do. . 

(9) The IGC class gets no more than a fair share of scho! 
equipment. 


perience Tend to Maintain 


age in social adjust- 
g well with children from other 
tend to become conceited 
in preparation for 
enrolled in IGC 
e interest in the work of 


ol supplies and 
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m od Teachers and Teachers Without IGC Experience Tend to Maintain 
hat: 
" (1) Too many children are placed in IGC classes who really don't belong 
there. 

(2) Children in IGC classes would have made more progress had they re- 
mained in regular classes. 

(3) Placement of a child in an IGC class tends to aggravate such personal 
problems as he may have. 

(4) Children in IGC classes do not develop respect for adults as do chil- 
dren in regular classes. 

(5) Children in IGC classes tend to “show ofi” at every opportunity. 

(6) Having small IGC classes is unfair to other teachers. 

(7) Parents of children in an IGC class try to interfere with the teacher’s 
work. 

(8) Parents try to pull strings to Ee 
class. 

(9) IGC classes tend to neglect the fundamentals. 


t their children enrolled in an IGC 


In general, then, younger teachers and teachers with IGC ex- 


perience show markedly more favorable attitudes than teachers 


with relatively greater service who have not had an opportunity 
to work with IGC classes. Not only does the latter group tend to 
reject, the basic philosophy upon which the organization of IGC 
classes is predicated, but they feel that the enrollment of the child 


in such classes leads to his personal and social maladjustment. This 


group. of teachers, t00, expresses considerable resentment towards 


parents of children placed in IGC classes and, in addition, main- 
tains that undesirable administrative practices result from the 


organization of such classes. 
CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Teachers who have had specific experience with IGC classes 
show markedly more favorable attitudes toward such classes than 
teachers who have not been assigned to such groups. 
2) T who repor 
mo ene more dero attitudes toward such classes than 
those who have served in the schools for twenty or more years. 
ific experience with IGC classes 


ttitude toward such classes, regardless of 


the number of years of ser 


(4) Teachers reporting less than twen 
much the same attitude toward IGC classes 


specific experience with such classeE-a yeot Edn. "e" Regesrch 


nn 


{ pawn + Us 
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(5) Teachers Teporting more than twenty years of service show 
marked differences in attitude toward IGC classes, depending 
upon whether or not, they have had specific experience with such 
classes. 


dren placed in IGC classes; and (d) 
é ? classes leads to undesirable 
administrative practices, 


Å 


THE PRINCIPAL AND THE STUDENT 
TEACHER 


ALEX F. PERRODIN 


Associate Professor, College of Education, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 


A successful teacher-education program involves many groups 
and individuals—the staff of the teacher-education institution, 
the staff of the student-teaching center, the student teacher him- 
self, and, of course, the children or youth who are being taught. 
Each of them has a specific contribution to make to the total pro- 
gram. For some reason or other the róle of the principal of the school 
to which a student teacher is assigned is not always clear. 

In what ways can a capable school principal contribute and co- 
Operate with a teacher-education institution in developing out- 
Standing teachers? 

(1) The principal can assist in creating in the school and the com- 
munity favorable and constructive attitudes toward the student-teaching 
program. In faculty meetings, school assemblies, parent meetings, 
parent conferences, civic gatherings, newspaper releases and school 
publications, he can develop a wholesome atmosphere and a fertile 
environment in which working relationships between the teacher- 
education institution and the local school can flourish. 

(2) The principal can recommend and encourage the best qualified 
teachers in the local school to participate in the supervision of student 
teaching. No one is in a better position than the local school princi- 
pal to serve this recruitment function. He knows which teachers 
are truly master teachers, which have well adjusted personalities, 
which have a contagious zeal for teaching, and which are equipped 
with the human relations skills that are needed for guiding and 
sharing teaching and learning experiences. 

(3) The principal can make a conscientious effort to become well 
acquainted with the college supervisor, with the policies of the teacher- 
education institution, and with the state program of teacher education. 
The principal needs to know the teacher-education institution’s 
policies of supervision of its students in the field, its practices of 
remuneration for the services of the local school, and the opportu- 
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nities for service that affiliation with the teacher-education institu- 
: ay provide. 

“i aed to be too wide a gap between the philosophy of 

education preached at the teacher-education institution and that 

practiced in the local school, the principal will need to make a spe- 

cial effort to help the embryonic teacher to find his place between 
the two. ; . 

(4) The principal needs to orient the college supervisor to the local 
school situation and to avail himself of his potential services for the 
benefit of the school. The supervisor can work more efficiently if he 
js well grounded in understanding of the physical plant and of 
resources of the local community. He certainly must be made aware 
of the school policies, including those of the school principal and 
the central office administration. 

The college supervisor can be utilized to make a contribution to 
the local school program. He has had the opportunity to observe 
promising practices in outstanding classrooms in many schools, and 
in addition, he usually possesses personal competencies as a teacher 
of teachers. He is, therefore, well qualified to serve as a consultant 
to the school principal and faculty on matters other than those 
limited to the supervision of student teaching. 

Though free space in school buildings is at a minimum, the prin- 
cipal can assist in suggesting a reasonably private area for con- 
ferences of the college supervisor, student teacher and the super- 
vising teacher. 

(5) The principal can accept the student teacher as a participating 
member of the school faculty. This acceptance will be demonstrated 
through actions such as including the student teacher on the dis- 
tribution list of school announcements, providing a place where 
the student teacher may receive his mail, inviting the student 
teacher to faculty meetings, and encouraging the student teacher 
to participate in appropriate teachers’ committees. At parent- 
teacher meetings the principal can assume responsibility for intro- 
ducing the student teacher to parents in the same manner as he 
would present any new teacher. If it is the practice for faculty 
members to perform certain duties in connection with athletic 
events, concerts, study halls and lunehroom supervision, the stu- 
dent teacher should be scheduled for similar vesponsibilities; but 


only as he shows sufficient readiness to undertake these activities 
successfully. 
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(6) The principal can assist the supervising teacher in arranging 
for appropriate school and community laboratory experiences for the 
student teacher. Though the activities of the teacher-to-be are 
largely the responsibility of the supervising teacher, the principal 
frequently can arrange for valuable supplementary experiences 
with the school nurse, the visiting teacher, the school council and 
even contacts with the school superintendent or other central office 
personnel. 

(7) The principal can arrange to acquaint the student teacher with 
the réles of the principal and the school administration. In many 
schools, principals arrange for the student teacher to spend ap- 
proximately a day in close association with the principal and his 
activities, The student teacher may be invited to assist in them 
and to follow the principal throughout the day in order to gain à 
greater appreciation, understanding and respect for the manifold 
functions of an administrator. This is a rich and profitable adven- 
ture for any teacher, and one that can be accomplished most easily 
during the period of student teaching. 

(8) The principal can keep informed about the student teacher's 
progress and can be available for counseling and guidance when 
needed. On account of the principal's rich experience and advanced 
educational preparation as both a teacher and educational leader, 
there will be occasions when the principal can provide necessary 
insights which will be beneficial to the utmost development of the 
prospective teacher. To have some time during the week when the 
supervising teacher and the student teacher can discuss progress, 
problems and plans with him will lead to desirable relationships 
and effective guidance for all concerned. In his contacts with 
parents, children and youth, with the student teacher, with the 
supervising teacher and other faculty members, even with the 
custodian and the cook, the principal can gain much valuable in- 
formation concerning the professional skills and personal attributes 
of the teacher-to-be. Although the principal does not interfere with 
any of the specific responsibilities of the supervising teacher, as à 
professional educator he needs to share in the guidance and con- 
tinuous evaluation of the student teacher. 4 . 

(9) The principal can avoid the temptation to exploit the services 
of the student teacher. Tt is sometimes convenient to consider the 

one to run errands, to take on 


student teacher as an extra person, one 
clerical duties, even to serve as à substitute teacher when there is 


) S upervision. 
u E Administration and 
2 4 ducational 


inistrator should always keep in mind 
ahaa acid € vicc Pn and respect, the student 
the major ape pm other teacher. When emergencies do arise, 
teacher just n the willing and readily available student 
cea lier Jue a ja afraid to say “No!”), it might be better to 
tadir apa ernie teacher, and allow the student teacher to 
utilize ths d. aiie classroom where he knows the children, 
eae E dim procedures, and probably has made plans for 
— ed learning activities. u 
A ate principal can encourage the supervising teacher to attend 
ional meetings with supervising teachers in other schools. Most 
seein institutions plan college campus conferences of 
x emen cMaE teachers. Occasionally there are state-wide or re- 
gional meetings to which supervising teachers are invited, The 
principal can arrange for a suitable substitute, or in certain situa- 
tions can even offer to serve as a substitute teacher himself in order 


that supervising teachers may benefit from this in-service education 
opportunity. 


In summary, the principal is a key person in the education of 
future teachers. The example he establishes in guiding his own 
faculty and local school program, and the assistance he provides 
the teacher-to-be will contribute greatly to the development of the 
high quality of inspired teaching so necessary for the schools of 
today. 


A STUDY OF THE PRINCIPLES GOVERNING 
FRACTIONS KNOWN BY FIFTH AND 


SIXTH GRADE CHILDREN X F JP 


EMMET ARTHUR HINKELMAN ^ x x 
o 9M 
William G. Beale School, Chicago, Illinois g^ $ 
In most evaluations, emphasis has been put on the mechanical 
operations of fractions, but few studies have concerned themselves 
with the understanding of principles underlying these operations. 
Brueckner and Grossnickle in Making Arithmetic Meaningful cite 
two similar studies concerning children’s understanding of the 
mathematical principles governing the operation of fractions. The 
Conclusion reached indicated a lack of understanding by children of 
these principles (1). The purpose of this study is to check upon these 
findings and to determine the extent each principle is understood. 
Specifically, the investigator wished to, first, compare the mean 
Scores on a test of the principles governing fractions with those 
cited by Brueckner and Grossnickle, second, to determine the ex- 
tent of understanding of the principles in relation to grade level, 
and thirdly, to the type of school attended, namely, laboratory 
versus public school. 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


The subjects used in this study were thirty-one fifth and sixth 
grade pupils at the University of Missouri Laboratory Summer 
School. The children in fifth grade ranged in age from ten years 
eight months to eleven years eight months, with the mean eleven 
years one month. In the sixth grade, the range was eleven years 
Six months to twelve years nine months, the mean age being twelve 
years one month. The pupils attending the University Laboratory 
School during the summer session fall into two categories, those 
Who attend the Laboratory School during the regular school year, 
ànd those who regularly attend public schools. Table I presents 
a detailed breakdown of the categories. These categories were used 
in analysing the data. The subjects were tested by means of a true- 
false principles of fractions test. After distributing the tests, answer 
Sheets, and scratch paper, and giving the children directions for 
filling out the identification part of the answer sheet, the following 
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E or REGULAR SCHOOL ATTENDANCE or THIRTY-ONE 
Tanga Ea LABORATORY SUMMER SCHOOL PuriLs 
NI £ 


Grade Level 
lm cl eee 
Category v VI 
E ——————— = € 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
preme ee —— 
Laboratory school (N-13) 5 3 5 None 
ic schools (N-18) 
sion Š None 3 2 1 
State 2 2 3 3 
Out of state 1 None 1 None 


use the piece of scratch 
paper. Do you have any questions?” 

Enumeration of the principles and the test developed to measure 
them are discussed below, 


nator of a fraction chan; 


ame, dividing the numera- 
tor by a number divides the fraction by that number, 


(7) If the numerator of a fraction is left the same, multiplying the de- 
ominator by a number divides the fraction by that number. 
r (8) If the numerator of a fraction is left the same dividin 
nator by a number multiplies the fraction by that number, 


T OCT 


i.d 
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(0) If two fractions have the same numerator, the fraction which has the 


largest denominator is the smallest. 
(10) If two fractions have the same denominator, the fraction which has 


the largest numerator is the largest. 
MEASURING INSTRUMENT 


The testing instrument used in this study is an adaptation of & 
test found in Brueckner and Grossnickle (1). The Principles Gov- 
erning Fractions Test, devised by the writer, consists of two sec- 
tions of ten statements each, to be marked true or false. If a state- 
ment was true in the first section, the companion statement in the 
second section was false, and vice versa. This method was used to 
reduce the guessing element. 

An attempt was made to simplify the sentence structure of the 
statements over the previous test and to arrange them in logical 
order. The difficult words were defined to further reduce the lan- 
guage factor. A rho correlation of 0.25 (N-8) was found between the 


language factor quotients on the California Test of Mental Ma- 


turity and the test scores. 

The rho correlation between the test and the total California 
Test of Mental Maturity intelligence quotients was 0.13 (N-11) 
indicating the Principles Governing Fractions Test is relatively 
independent of intellectual ability. 


RESULTS 


The results of this study are presented 
data generally indicates a considerable range of knowledge of the 
principles governing fractions exists, from one to eight principles, 
and that all the principles are known to the subjects as a group. 
The data should not be interpreted to mean that the subjects were 


unable to do the mechanical fraction operations expected for their 


grade level. 
Looking at the dat 
crease of one principle 


A similar difference is noted between } 
(4.1) and publie school children (3.3), both grades combined. The 


boy-girl means indicated no significant sex differences. It is interest- 
ing to compare one of the study cited by Brueckner and Grossnickle 
with the present data. A limitation here is the use of a different 
test. The mean number of correct principles in that study were for 
sixth grade 2.8, for seventh 3.3, and eighth 4.2 (1). Using these re- 


in Tables II to IV. The 


a in Table II, on the average we find an in- 
known from grade V (3.1) to grade VI (4.1). 
the laboratory school children 
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TanLE Hl.—RaNGE AND MEAN Scores oN Princrpes GOVERNING 
Fractions Test or THIRTY-ONE University LABORATORY 
Summer Scuoon PuriLs 


Category Range Mean 
Grade V 
Boys 2-7 3.3 
Girls 1-6 3.0 
Combined 1-7 3.1 
Grade VI 
Boys 1-8 4.1 
Girls 2-5 4.2 
Combined 1-8 4.1 
Laboratory school 
Grades combined 1-8 4.1 
Publie schools 
Grades combined 1-8 3.3 


TABLE III.—PER cent or PRINCIPLES GOVERNING Fractions KNOWN 
ACCORDING TO Grape LEVEL or THIRTY-ONE UNIVERSITY 
LABORATORY SUMMER Scuoon PuriL& 

(Rounded to Nearest Per Cent) 


Grade V 
— rai Grade VI 
Boys Girls Combined Boys Girls Combined 

1 50 63 56 55 50 53 
2 50 38 44 55 75 60 
3 13 13 13 55 25 47 
4 13 25 19 27 25 27 
5 13 13 13 36 50 40 
6 63 13 38 27 25 27 
: = 13 31 45 25 40 
; = 50 44 36 25 33 
ks z 50 38 27 75 40 
13 19 45 50 47 


—————————— 99d d 


sults as norms, the fifth and sixth grade groups would be equivalent 
to seventh and eighth grade, respectively, in understanding © 
fraction principles. The combined fifth and sixth grade pupils who 
regularly attend the Laboratory School have a mean score com- 
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poe IV Scrum Gaur or PrixcirLes Governtnc Fractions KNOWN 
RDING TO Type or SCHOOL REGULARLY ATTENDED OF THIRTY- 
One University LABORATORY SUMMER SCHOOL PuriLs 
(Rounded to Nearest Per Cent) 


Laboratory School Public Schools 


Principle 

e Grade V Grade VI Combined Grade V Grade VI | Combined 

E 75 60 69 38 50 M 

2 63 60 62 38 60 50 

3 25 40 31 0 50 28 

4 38 20 31 0 30 17 

13 so 39 13 20 17 

38 40 39 38 20 28 

7 50 40 36 13 40 28 

8 50 20 39 38 40 39 

9 25 20 23 50 50 50 

10 13 60 31 25 40 33 


e forementioned study. The com- 


parable to the seventh grade. It 
re not a radi- 


parable to the eighth grade in th 
bined publie school group is com 
should be emphasized, however, that present results à 
eal departure. 
i Turning to Table III, an inspection 
increase in principles known (combined 
are more known (two, three, four, five, 
two are virtually identical (one, nine), and two (six, eight) favor 
Grade V. The percentages in Table ILI indicate that principle one 
is known by the majority of the fifth and sixth graders. In sixth 
grade 60 per cent of the pupils know principle two. T! here are only 
three principles which have sizable sex differences, they are prin- 
ciple six favoring fifth grade boys, and principles two and nine 
favoring sixth grade girls. The latter are probably unreliable due to 
the small number of cases. 
'Table IV details the mean differences found relating to type of 
School regularly attended. In nine of the ten principles the children 
attending the Laboratory School equaled or exceeded the public 
school children. Only principle nine favors the public school pupils. 
Certain statements concerning causality seem logical from the 


data. First, extent of knowledge of principles are probably due in 
y. As greater stress is placed on 


part to the arithmetic course of stud. 
the study of fractions the likelihood of acquaintance with the var- 


of the direction of per cent 
1) reveals that six principles 
seven and ten) in Grade VI, 
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isi the type of school effects the 
M paci e " V/v mmn ear AE i In this case, principles ane 
— ar ect uon operations. A school which teaches with 
generaba d aning, would likely lead Pupils to understand the 
— ia MODA number operations they perform, more 
Magie ie ena on a traditional fractions program. 
so, than 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


igation in the field, and to grade 


- The results indicated the 


, though not radically, the children in the 
cited study, and there was i e level and type of 


school regularly attended, 


The percentages Suggest a more extensive res 
grade and school, ; interest in 
arithmetic, teaching methods, ete. be made to discover the factors 
promoting the understanding of fraction Principles, 
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1) Leo J. Brueckner and Foster p Gro: 
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PRINCIPLES GOVERNING FRACTIONS TEST 
Read Carefully 


, ; d 

CTIONS: There are two parts to this test, Section A an 
n B. Your answers will be put on the Answer Sheet, If a 
statement is true, your are to fill in with the pencil the “o” 


under T. If a statement is false, or not true, you are to fill in the 


“O” under F, If you make a mistake erase your answer completely, 
Example: 


1. If you add two numbers together, 
than either of the numbers. 
Think: If I were to add 2 and 3 together, th 
5. Five is larger than 2 or 3, so the 
You would mark your Answer Sheet this way: 
T F 
l & [9] 


the sum is always larger 


e sum would be 
answer is “true,” 
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j HARD WORDS: Some boys and girls have trouble with certain 
Words used in this test. These words are: 

: 1. Numerator and Denominator. The denominator of a frac- 
tion tells how many equal parts one thing or group z 
things is divided, while the numerator tells how many of 
those parts we are talking about. The bottom number of 
a fraction is the denominator and the top number a the 
numerator, For example, 34, the four tells us one thing or 
a group of things was divided or cut-up into four equal 
parts, and the three means we are talking about three of 

E those parts. ; 

2. Value. If you had one piece of pie I or two pieces of pie ^ 

you would have the same amount of pie. Written as on 

tions, 14 of a pie is the same as 24 of a pie (the two pies are 
the same size). Both fractions have the same value or mean 


the same. 


^ Pie L. Pie It. 


Section A 


l. Adding the same number to both the numerator ana M 

^ nator of a fraction leaves the value of the € nd " 

2. Subtracting the same number from both t! der wakes 
denominator of a fraction leaves the value of the fra 


same. ; 
3. Multiplying both the numerator and the n b 

fraction by the same number leaves the value of the 

the same. ; x 
4, Dividing both the numerator and the denominator of a = 

tion by the same number leaves the value of the fraction the 

same. A — 
5. If the denominator of eMiraction is left the same, multiplying 
/ the numerator by a number multiplies the fraction by that 

number. 
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the denominator of a fraction is left the same, dividing the 
ee ator by a number divides the fraction by that number. 
7 if dha samacatee of a fraction is left the same, multiplying the 
f denominator by a number multiplies the fraction by that 
8 cy —— of a fraction is left the same, dividing the 
f denominator by a number divides the fraction by that number. 
9. If two fractions have the same numerator, the fraction which 
has the largest denominator is the largest. 
10. If two fractions have the same denominator, the fraction which 
has the largest numerator is the largest. 


DO NOT STOP; GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE. 


Section B 


1. Adding the same number to both the numerator and denomi- 
nator of a fraction changes the value of the fraction. 

2. Subtracting the same number from both the numerator and 
denominator of a fraction changes the value of the fraction. 

3. Multiplying both the numerator and the denominator of a 
fraction by the same number changes the value of the fraction. 

4. Dividing both the numerator and the denominator of a frac- 
tion by the same number changes the value of the fraction. 

5. If the denominator of a fraction is left the same, multiplying 
the numerator by a number divides the fraction by that num- 

er. 

6. i the denominator of a fraction is left the same, dividing the 
the numerator by a number multiplies the fraction by that 
number. 

7. If the numerator of a fraction is left the same, multiplying the 
denominator by a number divides the fraction by that number. 

8. If the numerator of a fraction is left the same, dividing the 
denominator by a number multiplies the fraction by that 
number. 

9. If two fractions have the same numerator, the fraction which 
has the largest denominator is the smallest. 

10. If two fractions have the same denominator, the fraction which 
has the largest numerator is the smallest. 


1955 
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PRINCIPLES GOVERNING FRACTIONS TEST 
Answer Sheet 


Na Loss oul tr a ERR mesons d i t Grade:...-- 
S CEP TERT Birth Date: ...... 080° Circle: Boy Girl 
When Did You Start at This School: ..... 007 
Section A Section B 
P F T F 
L © [0] 1 © [9] 
- Tq F T F 
P 2 © fe) 2. O [o 
m F T F 
3. O Oo 3 O [9] 
T F T F 
4. O Oo 4 O [9] 
T F T F 
5. O fe) 5. O [9] 
T F T F 
6. O [o] 6. O [9] 
T F T F 
T © O 7T. O O 
T F Teu 
8& O [9] 
Dg En 
9 S F T F 
10. O Oo 10. O O 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES: 
RECENT GROWTH AND FURTHER 
POTENTIAL 


PART If 


DAVID G. SALTEN,' VICTOR B. ELKIN,? and 
GILBERT M. TRACHTMAN? 


Long Beach City School District, Long Beach, New York 


A. previous paper (/) documented the quantitative growth of 
school psychological services in one county of New York State and 
attempted to describe the growing awareness among school admin- 
istrators of the need for such services.‘ In this paper, we shall try 
to describe more explicitly the growing recognition and acceptance 
of the psychologist’s potential in one particular school system, and 
shall also propose, tentatively, some of the increasingly recognized 
areas for enrichment of such services. 

It was stated in the earlier paper that “when psychological ser- 
vices have been introduced and permitted to function in an area 
for any length of time, contact with these services on the part of 
children, parents, teachers and school administrators has resulted 
in increasing recognition of more and more need for such 
services” (/). This has already been documented at the adminis- 
trative level by means of the surveys already cited. Child, parent, 
and teacher recognition, as evidenced in the Long Beach 
City School District, may be elaborated as follows: 

Children. At the High School, where the Office of Psychological 
Services is situated, we have noticed an obvious and gratifying in- 
crease, in the past few years, in the number of students sponta- 
neously requesting help or assistance with problems. Work with 
self-referred children has thus, recently, become a sizable aspect of 
the psychologist’s work load. Also, the psychologist has, with in- 
creasing frequency, been invited to join discussion groups or to 

i Schools, Long Beach, New York. 

: rr sea uir crt Berri eus Long Beach, New York. 

3 School Psychologist, Long Beach, New York. i 

4 In this context, it is interesting to note, a bill just introduced to the 
New York State Legislature at this writing, would provide $2,500 in special 
state aid for each school psychologist employed. 
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inten to various classes on a wide variety of topics. This entire 
rea of potential service has remained untapped because of time 
and work load limitations but could, conceivably, if sufficiently 
encouraged and exploited by him, become a major funetion of the 
psychologist in the high school. 

In this context, it was deemed wiser, for several years, to label 
the door of the psychology department only with an individual 
enm Despite this precaution, hesitancy and embarrassment was 
vious among the greater number of students entering the office 
Since, apparently, some stigma was attached to such behavior. 

ore recently, however, the feeling tone of the student body has 
become sufficiently different so that the vast majority of students 
now walk in and out with little hesitation or apparent discomfort, 
although the office door has since been re-lettered to read “Office of 


Psychological Services.” 

When a course in Psychology, labeled as such, was experimen 
tally offered to high school seniors last year, the response was en- 
thusiastie and overwhelming. Student interest and participation in 
the course was consistent and gratifying, and at the present, time 
the permanent offering of such a course is being contemplated. 

Parents. More and more often in the past years, our office has 
received phone calls directly from parents, requesting that their 
child be seen, or that they be permitted to come in for a conference 
concerning their child. In the early years of psychological services 


in this school system, the parent referral was a rare exception, in- 
referrals from teachers 


deed. More usually the case in those years, 
presented the initial problem of dealing with the resistance of the 
Parent towards the need for psychological help. With increasing 
frequency, however, parents are unwilling to accept the long wait- 
ing period following most referrals, and phone the psychologist 
directly. Despite the standing procedural policy of directing these 
parents back to the teacher or school principal for a formal referral, 
the volume of such phone calls has consistently grown. 

Teachers. Teachers, who are the primary initiators of referrals, 
have responded to contact with psychological services with more 
and more requests for such services. Thus, in the 1953-54 school 

bmitted by teachers in our school 


year, fifty-four referrals were su 
System. In the 1954-55 school year, the number of such referrals 
increased to eighty-four, one hundred and fifty-five per cent as 


much as the previous year (Table I). As of this writing, the trend 
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TABLE L—REFERRALS FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 


As of March 15 


School 1953-54 1954-55 
1955 1956 
LIB dIBB|———— JrL—— 
siat 8 9 P 
B odisse 
MEE 12 6 5 
Diaper 24 b a 
y o Peete a 5 - : 
Bis ppa som ven ete 3 1 4 
; MATE 2 S. 2 
— 
Totals.. oo cees 54 » c 


has continued for the 1955-56 school year, and the direction and 
rate of this increase has been constantly upward. As of March 15 
1955, fifty-six referrals had been received by this office. As of March 
15, 1956, one hundred and ten referrals had been received, almost 
two hundred per cent as much as the previous year (‘Table D: 

It may also be noted that this increase has been consistent 
throughout the entire school system, with every school showing 
some increase in referral rate. 

Furthermore, and of even greater significance than any statistical 
comparison, the nature of referrals from teachers has changed con- 
siderably in the past few years. Initially, referrals were most often 
for “testing” or for “an I.Q." While this still remains an integral 
funetion of the school psychologist, referrals of the type quoted 
verbatim below have been received with increasing regularity, in- 
dicating a greater desire and ability on the part of teachers to uti- 
lize psychological services more fully: 


"Emotional disturbances seem to be indicated by E...'s complete 
inability to funetion academically and socially with group. On October 28, 
1955, E... brought a large knife to school and when questioned he said 
‘because I read that a man chopped off four boys’ heads and I keep this to 
protect myself’.” 

“J... is not achieving according to indications. Reasons may be emo- 
tional. Difficulties at home, in Jr. H. S. and in his High School career. Had 
behavior problems and still has. Note his going to private school, poor 
record there and at summer camp, and his return here.” 

“Parent and teacher both feel personality difficulties are preventing 
E... from doing his school work. This situation, at present, is quite seri- 
ous. 
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Med m to be several explanations for the consistent in- 
letus ined n: from teachers. As psychological services have 
ix det a and gradually increased, more teachers have had 
istic contact with these services and have begun to recog- 
€ dme ential assistance available. Thus, more and more teach- 
cad hee io refer children in need for help. Turthermore, this 
dg Te qa with teachers has also served an educational func- 
hoe mg a! a result of their contact with psychological per- 
pD A ro ecome more sensitive to classroom indications of 
iis, mes ls — and, thereby, tend to recognize certain chil- 
stris € unnoticed, as needing help. Finally, with increased 
asisten : achers begin to feel more confident of obtaining such 
children win a reasonable period of time, and thus refer more 
ferred Ms hereas previously only the most serious cases were re- 
Wok - 4 hus, the psychologist with inereasing frequency is able to 

with children at earlier stages of emotional difficulty, when 


r a 
Prognosis is so much more favorable. 


DISCUSSION 

ted that introduction of psycholog- 
has consistently led to increase! 
and to increased awareness 


i5 been clearly demonstra 
es rvices to à school system 
je gie of the value of such services 

e need for more services. A recent conference (Thayer Con- 


Pag sponsored by the American Psychological Association, on 
unctions, qualifications, and training of school psychologists 
resulted in a comprehensive, published report which says, 
(2) “There has been so little experience with adequate service that 
No one can say with certainty how many could be effectively em- 


ployed. Estimates of the proper ratio vary from one school psychol- 
neforevery three thousand.” 


ogist for every one thousand pupils to oi 
i The results of the recent Nassau County survey described above, 
indicate that in school systems where the ratio of psychologists to 
Pupils was one to one thousand, two thousand or three thousand, 
as recommended by the Thayer Conference, administrators for the 
most part continued to classify psychological services as barely 
adequate. The implication then, is that with lower pupil case loads, 
psychologists have been able to demonstrate the possibilities for 
effective employment of even more personnel. 

Although the exact functions of the school psychologist vary 


from school to school, many generalizations concerning such fune- 
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T e many potential contributions which 
tioti iay Pe sre m E prod edm is presently unable to 
iaceo ges des limitations. The greatest amount of time at 
e eiue nin to individual case work, and even here, the pres- 
piosenk rh unable to meet the needs of the school system. Were the 
€ eed to a point where all case work could be handled, there 
a “ia still be room for further expansion both of staff and services 
before the saturation point was reached. , 

Research, at present, is a much neglected field. This lack was 
recognized at the Thayer Conference. Thus, the Conference unani- 
mously approved the statement that “every effort should be made 
to promote maximum research contributions of school psycholo- 
gists and psychological examiners...” on the assumption that 
“research by the school psychological worker can make a definite 
contribution to the solution of the schools’ problems and 
that through research the school psychological worker can best per- 
form some of his functions e.g., in-service training of the school 
staff” (2). The report goes on to point out, however, that “the 
school psychologists appreciated the need for research but also saw 
the overwhelming need for direct service, which tends to absorb all 
of the available time” (2). In discussing the importance of research 
within the school system, the report concluded that “an awareness 
of the importance of research on the part of both school adminis- 
trators and school psychologists may make possible the employ- 
ment of sufficient personnel and an allotment of duties which will 
encourage more practical and frui: 


tful research than is now possi- 
ble” (2). 
There are many other possibilities 


i : » Within the area of more direct 
service, for the psychologist to m. 


ake effective contributions. A 
among children, states that such 


i ften a symptom of an underlying 
emotional disorder, Many of these children, if their disabilities are 
recognized early, before secondary emotional complications are 
superimposed, can be reached directly by sympathetic tutor- 
ing” (3). Findings such as this may be utilized by the school psy- 
chologist in preventive work, if time permits. Unfortunately, in 
most school systems, although the children with reading disability 
are identified early, little psychological work is done with them 
until some eventually become individual referrals. Many other 
potentially valuable contributions in the preventive area have 
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ade uately : 
the her: PME elsewhere (4, 5, 6). A recent report by 
‘wate ‘a hool Superintendents of New York State, stated, 
Nition | yy our tet all our findings is the almost universal recog- 
Psychologist TM vin gr idi of the vital rôle that the school 
In later life be play in the prevention of serious mental illness 
adjustment, ie E the personal, educational, and social 
Most important fs i ildren and youth in our schools. The single 
ents bollava Fs p iic: is that ninety per cent of our superintend- 
in our schools is ‘aad present. provision for psychological services 
need for preveni a Snap. We are hardly beginning to meet the 
ment can hardl le health work in our schools," This state- 
meet the need re ce eremphasized. We are hardly beginning to 
Thea of B à p » nlive mental health work in our schools. 
minimally zi wipes suggests many ot her contribution 
an area of Met e D school psychologists. Since this is € 
School system, inter-disciplinary controversy, there may be sc 
tion of the pea ^ w kieh this is not considered a potential contribu- 
raised in poet psy chologist. Furthermore, questions have been 
some educational circles, as to whether therapeutic serv- 


ices nthi PE 
fall within the responsibilities and duties of a publie school 
when such thera- 


Syste N 
em. 'This has rarely been debated, however, 
l in nature. Thus, we 


Peutic servi i z 
services were specifically educationa 
an increasing recognition and ac- 


d speech therapists in school 
| system, even where psy- 
nibited, some form of “re- 


s now only 
urrently 
be some 


have witnessed, in recent years, 
NE of the need for reading an 
both ns. Similarly, in almost any schoo’ 

erapy per se is discouraged or prol 


education” or “counseling” could fall well within the limits of the 
hout exception, every school 


Psychologist’s functioning. Almost wit. 
Psychologist at one time or another is faced with the frustration of 


lack of facilities for needed treatment. Such treatment, even when 
to offer it, will usually take too 


the psychologist is trained and ready 
much time from other pressing duties and must, therefore, be with- 


held. 

t On the advisory and consultative level, there are also many po- 
NE areas for contribution by the school psychologist. As a spe- 
cialist in child development, the psychologist can and should serve a 
R 5 Council of School Superintendents of New York State, Committee on 
ap arih, “Preliminary Report of the Study of Psychological and Psychi- 
b. rie Services in the Public Schools of the State," Sept. 29, 1953. Available 

om D. G. Salten, Chairman, Long Beach, N. Y. (mimeo) p. 3. 
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; 5 ning and development, and in matters 
major role — m em E ONE in faculty conferences 
oi eames P itilized as a consultant in various administrative 
- -— s manner, his training and special background can 
— d in the broadest sense, to the advantage of all children, in 
es his efforts in behalf of the emotionally troubled child. 
addit 


CONCLUSIONS 


None of the potential contributions described above are particu- 
larly startling or revolutionary. School systems vary greatly in the 
quantity and scope of psychological services offered. Some school 
psychologists, of course, do nothing but testing and report writing. 
Most psychologists, however, perform some of the above-men- 
tioned functions; somewhere, possibly, there may be school sys- 
tems boasting psychological services in the fullest sense—with all 
these functions and more in operation. It is our experience, how- 
ever, that most psychologists working in public school settings are 
keenly aware of limitations in their functioning, limitations of 
time, space and available personnel, and limitations stemming from 
emphasis on tests and reports as the psychologist’s main function. 

It is hoped that administrative personnel may see in this paper 
evidence of the untapped potential available to them in the psycho- 
logical specialist. Hopefully, we have also succeeded in pointing 
out the need for re-evaluation of needs, within any particular school 
system, for psychological services. In many cases, it appears, em- 
ployment of additional staff in this area will serve to point out 
hitherto unrecognized needs for even more services. 

Theoretically, a major goal of any profession dealing with health, 
is the elimination of illness. This is accomplished ordinarily by per- 
fecting diagnostic and therapeutic techniques for those already ill, 
and by experimentation, research and operation in the area of pre- 
vention. Ultimately, the health specialist points beyond the elim- 
ination of illness, to the ideal goal—full enjoyment and utilization 
of health. In mental health also, this should be the prime objective. 
The school psychologist, of all mental health specialists, comes 
most directly and continually into contact with children. But the 
school psychologist is also an educational specialist. His function- 
ings as a specialist in mental health and in education are often in- 
distinguishable. On the one hand he is concerned with educational 
policies and practices and their effect upon the mental health of the 
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child, 
dide ea "a hand, he is concerned with the mental health of 
then, dealin E - their educability. The school psychologist 
and snas e$ & population in which emotional adjustment 
ility is ae hor dn are still so much in flux, and where educa- 
Paign against vital, should logically be in the forefront of the cam- 
Concerned wi r — illness. Even beyond this, he should be vitally 
© needs of e à ei to shape a school system sharply attuned to 
on many fr ic 1 child. His goal should be a program, functioning 
Appiest, free simultaneously, dedicated to the promotion of the 
He should he most effective use of each child’s potentialities. 
case Work, Hi © equipped, therefore, to do more than day to day 
to permit hi is training and his job requirements should be such as 
Prevention im to contribute in the areas of research, treatment, 
€ expen ; and mental hygiene. 'This obviously cannot be done at 
can, oak of the psychologist’s immediate service function. Tt 
concept Pp. only be contemplated in the context of an expanding 
&nd mora psychological services, involving employment of more 
personnel, devoted on an ever-widening scope, to the 


Promotion of menta] health. 
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PROBLEMS OF NEW TEACHERS 
PAUL E. CABLE 


Professor of Education, Mississippi College, Clinton, Mississippi 
ro 


inning teachers, as well as teachers new to a particular school- 

ns nity, have many and varied problems to confront. ‘These 
ae vary from school to school, and community to com- 
B ost This article attempts to uncover some of these problems 
and report them as they are reported by new teachers from various 
sections of the country. Many are similar and close to our own; 


perhaps a view of the problems of others will help us to resolve 
some of ours. 


AWARENESS OF PROBLEMS NEEDED 


A dire need for the awareness of the problems of new teachers 
exists in our leadership population of today. Where special efforts 
to help in the solution of new teacher problems are absent, teachers 
very often get their answers and solutions from unreliable and 
even undesirable sources. Results are very often highly unsatis- 
factory and many times teachers leave the profession as a result. 

Problem recognition is needed to maintain the confidence of the 
new teacher. College textbooks seldom answer the problems of the 
novice. There are teaching problems, personal problems, discipline 
problems, and many others which no practice teaching situation 
could ever duplicate. A cancerous disillusionment often develops 
among new teachers, especially the younger ones, when they find 
out that pupils are not exactly like textbooks described them. It 
is suspected that many teachers have left the profession because 
of the invasion of such a disillusionment. In a day of severe teacher 
shortage we can hardly ignore a problem like this. 


COLLEGE TRAINING IS NOT ENOUGH 


New teachers entering the profession directly from college are 
fired with the zeal and enthusiasm of youth. They are tenacious 
and ready. Let us harness this energy and divert it into wholesome 
channels lest it diffuse and pass away. Institutions of higher learn- 
ing do not propose that their graduates have received orientation 
to a specific community. True, they have probably oriented them 
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“i a general way, but there are still many problems remaining to 
a solved at the local level. 
a Super visors and principals must be cognizant of and furnish 
t mpathetie understanding and competent leadership to their 
caching staff. High morale will probably result from wholesome 
oe in teacher adjustment. This writer sees no better con- 
easy than high morale to a smoothly functioning school. 
Shilland (1), in surveying two hundred and sixteen teachers ina 
ent hern West Virginia County school system listed the following 
thei actors as being most influencing on this group of teachers in 

er work. They are: 

(1) Doing work for which I am prepared and interested. 

(2) Adequacy of equipment and supplies. 

(3) Consideration and courtesy by superiors. 

(4) Physical working conditions. 

(5) Job security as compared with other occupations. 

(6) Administrative coóperation and assistance. 

(7) Friendly attitude of fellow teachers. 

(8) Fair compensation. 

(9) Development of personality i 
Young people. 

(10) Pupil attitude of respect toward teaching. . 
s Low morale seems to come by way of poor personal relationships. 
Teachers, like other people, have basic drives which, if thwarted, 
often result in low morale. Teachers, new and old, need security 
within their group, a feeling that they are progressing and are 
appreciated, and a feeling that their cause is a truly great one. 
Just as surely as we must meet the needs of our students so, t00, 
must we meet the needs of our teachers. A new teacher exposed 
to the harsh assaults of many of our modern schools will fall by 
the wayside from its machine-like demands unless we realize that 
college training is not enough and take some appropriate action. 


n associating and inspiring 


MENTAL HEALTH, A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


As indicated by its frequent appearance in the literature the 


Problem of the teachers’ mental health is one of growing concern. 
Even in our modern world, teachers are still often highly restricted 
as to conduct regarding dress, make up, smoking, theatre going, 
church attendance, and various other activities enjoyed freely by 


the general public. This constraint is one of national importance, 
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since it has been often quoted as one of the serious reasons for the 
present teacher shortage. Teachers should certainly have the free- 
dom to live normal lives. Community restrictions can make the 
teaching profession one filled with occupational hazards. Teachers 
have expressed concern over restrictions which present problems 
and a challenge to the profession. 

Concern over the teacher’s mental health is a major supervisory 
problem. The supervisor, then, should be constantly on the alert, 
to do everything he can to help the new teacher to feel secure, to 
help him belong, to help him to gain recognition, and to help him 
to maintain a strong professional enthusiasm. The personality 
needs are basic to good teaching and needs satisfaction. Lets have 
mentally healthy teachers for the sake of our boys and girls, proud 
and happy school teachers, and a better school situation in general, 


PROBLEMS OF INSTRUCTIONAL METHOD 


Spears (2) reports a summary of a study, done in Maine in 1948, 
in which teachers’ handicaps and obstacles were pointed out b : 
three hundred and twelve teachers in that state. These problems : 
instructional method are listed in order of frequency: p 

(1) Lack of room. 

(2) Lack of materials and supplies. 

(3) Lack of time. 

(4) No movable furniture. 

(5) Inadequate knowledge—afraid of results, 
(6) Lack of supplementary books. 

(7) Lack of coóperation of parents. 

(8) Traditional set-up in grades before and after, 

(9) Lack of ability to evaluate the work. 

(10) Fear of not covering subject matter. 

(11) Children not knowing how to look up reference mater; 

(12) Lack of free expression among pupils. aterial, 

(13) Wanting to do too much for pupils. 

Amar (3), in a doctoral study in the Chicago area Sépiaphs a 
structional and pupil-centered problems ranking highest * rts in- 
tation procedures, professional and administrative Proble Orien. 
and personal and social problems last. 'The study iud ms next, 


E ud. 
pling of two hundred and nineteen new and beginning but Sam. 
ers, 


p" 
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TYPES OF PROBLEMS BROADLY CLASSIFIED 


To make a list of all the problems of teachers is almost impossible. 
However, an attempt at a broad classification might well be in 
order. MeNerney (4) lists ideas rather than specific problems. These 
classifications follow: 

(1) Problems involving attitudes. 

(2) Problems involving motivations. 

(8) Problems involving administration. 

(4) Problems involving evaluation of students. 

(5) Problems involving curriculum. 

(6) Problems involving method. 

(7) Problems involving preservice training. 

Homeier (5), surveying Michigan schools in 1953, included three 
hundred and thirty-three school administrators from four hundred 
and eighty-six high schools and three hundred and forty-three new 
teachers from the same schools. He concluded that the most com- 
mon problems of new teachers were those concerned with teaching 
load, understanding philosophy of discipline, manner of handling 
discipline cases, and comprehension of administrative policies. 

In still another section of the country, this time Butler, New 
Jersey, new teachers listed six major problems in their descending 
order of importance. These are: 

(1) Crowded conditions. 

(2) Lack of school-wide policy on discipline. 

(3) Reporting to parents. 

(4) Lack of attention given to new teachers. 

(5) Lack of pupil interest and response. i 

(6) Nothing constructive was made of home room periods. A 

Problems of new teachers in the metropolitan area of St. Louis, 
Missouri, warranted study by Elliot (7) in 1954. She found empha- 
Sis on the following problems as listed by the new teachers in that 
area: LE : 3 
(1) Learning the school, its policies, its record keeping, and its 
Services. m 

2 intaining good discipline. e 

el Freies in materials, equipment and building space. 

(4) Finding time for the heavy class load and other duties. 

(5) Knowing what subject matter to cover and how to plan and 


present it effectively. 
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A survey of three hundred middle west teachers, representing 
various forward-looking schools, was done by Replogle (8) and 
reported in 1950. The results revealed that teachers by their ex- 
pressed choice want help in many areas presenting problems. Some 
of these were problems of economic security, improved working 
conditions, lack of written guidance materials, lack of an informed 
publie, and the need for each teacher to realize that he, or she, is 
a recruiting agent for the profession. 

Another famous study of induction done by Morris Wallace at 
Columbia University in 1948 lists problems reported by one hun- 
dred and thirty-six new teachers according to their frequency of 
mention. The first ten of forty-five problems were reported as fol- 
ows (9): 

(1) Learning administrative routines, reports, and procedures, 
(2) Gaining an understanding of the marking system. 
(3) Handling disciplinary problems. 
(4) Getting materials. 
(5) Acquiring and understanding the school philosophy. 
(6) Establishing good teacher relationships. 
(7) Making professional adjustments to other teaching person- 
nel. 
(8) Becoming adjusted to building facilities. 
(9) Adjusting to teacher-class load. 
(10) Adjusting to demand for teachers’ time and energy after 
school hours. 

The writer has also done a study of new teacher orientation 
This study, done in 1955, included one hundred and four Bow 
teachers from twenty-one schools representing a representatj 
cross-sectional sample of schools in the state of Alabama, "m 
teachers polled were all receptive to the idea of Securing assist e 
to their problems. They wanted and needed help, but i stance 
cases were not getting it. , in most 

The problems of these deep South teachers were, in gen 
centered on mental health, economics, and Philosophy M eral, 
cifically, the most significant problems in order of im : More spo. 
expressed by their responses, are as follows: portance, as 

(1) Inadequate salary. 

(2) Problems of specific assignment, such as lack 
and student problem cases. of equipmen y 

(3) Learning administrative problems and Procedu 

(4) Discipline policies. res, 


ta 
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(5) Overload of pupils. 
(6) Teaching space inadequate. 
(7) Evaluating pupil progress, and reporting to parents. 


PERSONALITY PROBLEMS 


Of increasing interest to school administrators is the area of 
teacher personality problems. The attitude of the teacher is an 
important ingredient in the improvement of the educational proc- 
ess for children. An increased concern is evident in this area. 
School administrators are receiving more training in this area for 
its importance is now recognized. 


TEACHERS' SALARIES 


Where wages do not rise commensurate with the cost of living, 
dissatisfaction and unrest mounts, efficiency declines, and problems 
develop. In our present commercial world, prestige seems to rest, 
in large measure, on the size of one's salary. How can we gain 
much prestige for teachers with salaries as they are at present? 


PHYSICAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Physical health problems are recognized by many of our nation's 
Schools. Teachers in the Cincinnati School Systems are given 
periodic health examinations. They include a chest X-ray, a blood 
serology test, a urinalysis test, and other special tests if deemed 
necessary. This medical service is provided without cost to the 
teacher, but it is compulsory. Examinations are taken annually. 
The time, and obvious expense in connection with this examination, 
makes it apparent that health is considered a problem in this 


school system. 
CHARACTER OF THE SCHOOL POPULATION 


The character of the school population may also present a prob- 
lem to the new teacher. For example, a business teacher, being 
absolutely successful in a school located in a large industrial area, 
may not be so successful in a school located in the better residential 


area of a city or a small rural school district. 


WHAT CAN THE NEW TEACHER DO? 


The principal, the supervisor, the school staff, and the com- 
munity have their responsibilities toward the new teacher, but 
they cannot do it all for him. He too must contribute to the cause 
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of his own adjustment, happiness, and orientation. In not one of 
the studies cited do any of the researchers release the new teach o 
of their responsibilities to share in facilitating the orientation ers 
gram toward a desired goal. The improvement of Epirus Dr 
tween all is concerned with improving one's feeling about hims " 
his feeling about others, and also of one's conception of how n. 
or program should operate. a group 
Success will probably result from mutual respect, confid 
and fellowship. The new teacher must give and take and meu 
for mutual respect and confidence if she hopes to play her Seek 
rôle in a coóperative enterprise. Proper 
Professional leaders throughout the country continue to ch. 
new teachers with challenging messages aimed at coóper, qe 
sharing, and working toward better schools to speak out f ation, 
ing the needs of our children. or meet- 
The new teacher must be cognizant of the speci : , 
needs for which they seek assistance. They ee Pale e 
selves the freedom of feeling to ask when personal na Wee 
needed. They must develop a feeling that the principal is a Li p is 
person, a counselor of high esteem, who’ will give help wh iendly 
and wherever it is needed. PS 
The new teacher must realize that some of hi . 
means of adjustment are still within the reach of his an Mei 
Reading, visits to other school systems, and participating pers 
educational and educational activities will all contribute ders 
better adjustment. o his 
Conjuring up the image of the idealis also an extremely idea] 
vastly useful device in our society. Teachers need to know are 
they want so that every opportunity may be used in a pr at 
approach to their goal. Yes, teachers who want colorful Bn 
and interesting classes will have to contribute to the e 
these ingredients to the classroom. In the process they will t 
helping in the solution of their problems and the advancement, e 
themselves and the profession in general. of 
Truly, our problems are many, but an awareness of their ex; 
ence gives us a challenge to their solution. The challenge is Yu 


Ver 
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HOW CAN WE IMPROVE OUR FACULTY 
MEETINGS? 


JAMES J. JONES, Ed.D. 
Assistant Professor of Education, School of Education, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 


Faculty meetings mean different things to different people. Yet 
all those who take part should feel that for their own purposes the 
meeting is worth while. Historically this has not been the case. In 
far too many instances the faculty meeting has been an operation 
whereby the administrator demanded attendance and developed 
his own agendum without the aid of teachers. Too often teachers 
have been forced to sit and listen to administrative commands 
without being permitted or encouraged to participate in the meet- 
ings. At best teachers were allowed to express minor, petty com- 
plaints. Very little, if any, thought was given to planning faculty 
meetings other than resolving administration problems. 

Develop and use planning committees. More recently some selected 
schools have begun to choose “planning committees” for faculty 
meetings. A heavy portion of the responsibility for developing the 
agendum may well be a function of the planning committee. Many 
principals now plan with teacher advisory committees the types 
of professional meetings that are likely to be the most profitable 
for the year. Various supervisors, or perhaps the superintendent 
himself, may be invited to participate by presenting phases of the 
instructional program. 

Encourage teacher participation. Much has been said about 
teacher meetings but little has been done that really improves the 
quality of such meetings. Before individual teachers will partici- 
pate freely, they must feel their contributions are wanted and may 
be of help. Usually most teachers work best in small groups where 
the meetings are as informal as possible. Teachers expect their 
suggestions to be taken and analyzed; the good ideas used and th 
others discarded. They do not desire to be scolded if their Tena 
disagree with those of the administrator. 3 

Place teacher problems on the agendum. The content of teache: 
meetings should include those things teachers think are importa; E 
to diseuss and decide. Of course the principal will want to eae 
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Suggestions, but final choices must be left to the teachers if the 
meetings are to prove genuinely valuable. Briggs' found that 
teachers wanted help on these kinds of problems in teacher meet- 
ings: (1) help on their problems; (2) a wider outlook on education; 
(3) meetings to be happy and wholesome; (4) meetings based on 
appreciation of effort and accomplishment rather than shortcom- 
ings and failures. 

Reduce the amount of administrative detail. The principal must 
exercise restraint concerning his using teacher meetings to solve 
administrative problems, expecially those which do not directly 
involve the coóperation or participation of teachers. These prob- 
lems must be settled, but all too often much of the administrative 
detail which clutters up faculty meetings ean be handled in a well- 
written bulletin. Routine should always be reduced to a minimum. 

Keep the length of the faculty meeting reasonable. It has been gen- 
erally accepted that an hour or an hour and a half at the most 
should be the length of time for a meeting. If a teacher knows the 
meeting will end at a certain time, he or she is more apt to be atten- 
tive and punctual than if he has no idea how long the meeting will 
last. The meeting should start and end promptly. If the leader of 
the faculty meeting sees that the problems on the agenda are 
not going to be discussed and feels that there is urgent need to go 
beyond the hour limit, he should ask the faculty for a vote of ap- 
proval or rejection. It goes without saying that whatever decision 
is made should be followed. s 

Send out a mimeographed brief, in advance if possible, to those ex- 
pected to be present. If the faculty members know in advance what 
problems or issues are to be discussed, they can prepare themselves 
by reading, thinking, and discussing items of the agenda before 
the faculty meeting. Frequently administrators in. their eagerness 
to settle issues and to introduce new ideas lose sight of the fact 
that they have been studying and discussing the problems on the 
agendum while the teachers have not had this opportunity. Occa- 
sionally, this results in either the administrator pushing some policy 
through the faculty, or the faculty being unable to decide without 
further study and inquiry. It is not suggested that all teachers will 
arrive at faculty meetings fully prepared even though they receive 
a copy of the agenda well in advance. However, it is believed 


1 Thomas Briggs, Improving Instruction, p. 404. 
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that the better teachers will make greater efforts to prepare and 
contribute to the meetings. 

Provide leadership. The principal has responsibility for providing 
the type of leadership that encourages teachers to achieve greater 
results. First, he must know what good teaching is. Secondly, he 
must have his own philosophy of education clearly defined. Thirdly, 
he must be able to assist teachers to see how they can contribute 
to the solution of the problems being discussed. Fourthly, he must 
realize that teachers rely on him for help and he must be prepared 
to give them help. Fifthly, he must recognize that whoever, whether 
a member of the faculty or himself, conducts the meeting must 
make it a learning situation. It is not what he can do alone but 
rather what the faculty can do together. Sixthly, he must be a 
person who is able to take justifiable criticism and use it to an ad- 
vantage. Lastly, he must be the type of individual that teachers 
have confidence in as a leader and are willing to take advice and 
suggestions from. It is his duty to help teachers to grow and develop 
professionally through more effective faculty meetings. 


ORIENTATION AND IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
PRACTICES IN NINETY-ONE SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS IN THE UNITED STATES 


MELVIN M. TOWER 


3351 West 18th Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


INTRODUCTION 


Administrators and supervisors are agreed on the need for help- 
ing the beginning teacher. As a result, a variety of orientation and 
in-service education programs have been designed to help teachers 
cope with their personal and professional problems. Although many 
of these programs appear glamorous and very successful, a careful 
examination of them revealed a pattern of services that are often 
limited to helping the beginning teachers during the first week or 
two of school, leaving the new teacher without assistance during 
the crucial year ahead. Examples of these services are: teas for 
teachers, tours of the city, assistance in locating housing, one day 
pre-school conferences, and handbooks for beginning teachers. 
Each of these services meet a particular need of the begin- 
ning teacher, but as such, they fall short of a good orientation pro- 
gram for new teachers. A good induction program should provide 
continuous help to beginning teachers throughout their first year 
of teaching. If school systems are to make strides in education, 
administrators and supervisors must go one step further and pro- 
vide opportunities for continuous professional growth of all who 


choose the teaching profession. 
STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


It is important for each school system to study the effectiveness 
of the provisions it makes for helping beginning teachers with their 
personal and professional problems. The investigator made such a 
study of the beginning elementary teacher problems and the induc- 
tion practices in the Indianapolis public school system. A second 
phase of this study dealt with the accepted orientation and in- 
service education practices in school systems in the United States. 
This article is concerned with the latter aspect of this study. 
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ANALYSIS OF DATA FROM NINETY-ONE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


The investigator sought information on the best practices for 
helping elementary teachers by mailing questionnaires to both the 
large and small school systems throughout the United States that 
were known to have good programs for helping beginning teachers. 
Ninety-one of the ninety-five school systems returned question- 
naires in time to be included in this study. 

Table I shows the population size of the cities that were included 
in this investigation. The census statistics were taken from the 
report of the United States Bureau of the Census for 1950. Fifty- 
eight per cent of the cities had fewer than one hundred thousand 
population, thirty-five per cent had one hundred thousand to four 
hundred ninety-nine thousand, nine hundred and ninety-nine and 
the remaining seven per cent of the cities had more than five hun. 
dred thousand people. 

The ninety-one superintendents of schools were asked to check 
the extent of the employment of a selected list of induction and 
orientation practices in their school system. The administrators 
were asked to mark each of the sixteen items in one of four ways: 
“never,” “seldom,” “occasionally,” and “regularly.” Table II 
shows the results of these responses. 

It is significant that ninety-six per cent of the school systems 
employed “regularly” the practice of providing new teachers with 
handbooks, courses of study, and other school publications, 

At least ninety per cent of the schools used the following prac- 
tices “regularly”: (1) orientation meetings prior to the Opening of 


TABLE I.—NUMBER or CITIES THAT PARTICIPATED IN THIS STUDY or 
PRACTICES FOR HELPING BEGINNING TEACHERS, DISTRIBUTED 
ACCORDING TO POPULATION 
QS a l 


Population Number of Cities 
S 
ee 
Under 50,000 30 
50,000- 99,999 23 
100,000-199,999 15 
200,000-499,999 17 
500,000-999,999 4 
Over 1,000,000 2 
ee 
$A 
Pata sic cor aeceehatrceaeinnaacemeaqegs 91 


TABLE II.—NvMBER AND PER CENT OF THE NINETY-ONE SCHOOL SysTEM 
X IN THE UNITED STaTES WHICH REPORTED THE FREQUENCY OF i 
y EMPLOYMENT OF CERTAIN ORIENTATION AND IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION PRACTICES 


Employment of Practice 


No 


data Seldom Deci... Regularly 


z 
Di 
z 
G 
8 


Practice 


m 
3 
2 
E 
s 
z 


| Per cent 
| Number 
| Per cent 


Handbooks, courses of study and 
other school publications are 
provided new teachers......... 

Orientation meetings are held 
prior to the opening day of 
BOliGO]l eai A a 

Supervisory and/or consultant 
services are designed to give 
special help to new teachers 
during their first year.......-- 

Elementary principals 
small group and/or individual 
conferences with new teachers 
to discuss their problems...... 

DN Consultants and/or supervisors 

Y hold small group meetings 
with new teachers to discuss 
courses of study, handbooks, 
textbooks and techniques of 
instruction...... sn 7 


One or more general faculty 
meetings are used for orienta- 
tion purposes... 0678 

Superintendent, elementary 
principals and/or supervisors 
have conferences with new 
teachers following visitations 
to their classroom...-.--++++>~ 

Superintendent, elementary 
principals and/or supervisors 
assist new teachers in the 
evaluation of their first year 
of teaching...... 68 

Social activities are held to ac- 
quaint new teachers with par- 
ents, school officials and fellow 
teachers... 6. eese enmt] 


1| 1|12| 13) 76| 84| 7 


o | 0| 14| 15] 73| 80| 8 
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TABLE II.—Cont. 


Employment óf Practice 


No 
Nev Occa- 

idle data ever | Seldom sionally Regularly 
ale tals | ale pr - 
HHEHHHHEHHHHE 
ALALALSESDPRAESIESESPHSES 

Assistance is provided in locat- 
3 30/0/06] 7| 20) 22) 62) 6810 


ing housing...... rtro 


Superintendent, elementary 
principals and/or supervisors 
have regular office hours for 
teacher consultation........... 

Members of professional organ- 
izations have meetings with 
TOW teacher. 5:20:54 ce rece tete 

In-service workshops are 
planned to help new teachers 
throughout the year. ......... 3 

Information is provided on trans- 
portalion. ««. «eere en 6 7,3|3]|7]| S| 25) 27| 50| 5513.5 

New teachers are given the op- i 
portunity to observe other 
teachers within the system.... 

An experienced teacher is ap- 
pointed to help each new 
teacher during his first year... 


13) 14| 1 | 1 | 9 | 10} 11| 12) 57) 6311 


7| 814 ])416] 7| 21) 23) 53| 5812 


3} 1]}1)5]} 5] 32) 35) 50) 5513.5 


2| 2)2)2/3] 3} 41) 45| 43| 47/15 


5| 5) 51}5)]7 1] 8) 32) 35) 42) 46116 


school, (2) supervisory and/or consultant services for new teach- 
ers, and (3) principals hold small group or individual conferences 
with new teachers. 

Exactly eighty-seven per cent of the schools followed a regular 
e of having the consultant and/or supervisors hold small 
courses of study, handbooks, textbooks, 
on, and of holding one or more faculty 


practic 
group meetings to discuss 
and techniques of instructi 


meetings for orientation purposes. . 
Other practices that were used regularly in three-fourths of the 


ninety-one school systems were: (1) superintendent, elementary 
principals and/or supervisors have conferences with new teachers 
following visitations to their classroom, (2) superintendent, ele- 


mentary principals and/or supervisors assist new teachers in the 


c 
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evaluation of their first year of teaching, and (3) social activities 
are held to acquaint new teachers with parents, school officials and 
fellow teachers. 

Additional services that were used regularly in the majority of 
school systems were: (1) assistance is provided in locating housing, 
(2) superintendent, elementary principals, and/or supervisors have 
regular office hours for teacher consultation, (3) members of pro- 
fessional organizations have meetings with new teachers, (4) in- 
service workshops are planned for new teachers, and (5) informa- 
tion is provided on transportation. 

Less than half of the school systems arranged for teacher-visita- 

tion and assigned experienced teachers to help new teachers regu- 
larly. 
School administrators were asked to appraise the value of the 
sixteen practices to new teachers. They were encouraged to check 
each service in one of the following possibilities: “none,” “little,” 
"some," and “much.” Values were assigned to each response as 
follows: “none” = 0, "little" = 1, some" = 2, and “much” = 3. 
After multiplying the percentages of responses in each column by 
the assigned value, the products were totaled and entered in the 
weighted totaled column. The results are shown in Table III. 

The two practices that administrators ranked as the most valu- 
able services to new teachers were: (1) elementary principals hold 
small group and/or individual conferences with new teachers to 
discuss their common problems, and (2) supervisory and/or con- 
sultant services are designed to give special help to new teachers 
during their first year. It is significant that all except five per cent 
of the school administrators thought that new teachers gained 
“much” value through small group or individual conferences with 
prem per cent of the administrators seemed to feel the 
materials and services that are used to orient new teachers to their 
school situation were of “much” value to teachers. Specifically, they 
checked the following practices: (1) handbooks, courses of study 
and other school publications are provided new teachers, and (2) 
orientation meetings are held prior to the opening day of school. 

The value of personal contacts with new teachers was stressed 
again, when more than eighty per cent of the respondents indi- 
cated the new teachers gained "much" value from small group 
meetings with consultants and/or supervisors and from conferences 
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TABLE III.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF THE NINETY-ONE ADMINISTRATORS < 
OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN THE UNITED STATES WHO INDICATED THE : 
VALUE THEY PLACED ON CERTAIN ORIENTATION AND 
IN-SERVICE EDUCATION PRACTICES 


Value of Practice 


Practice 


Totals 


| Rank 


Per cent 
| Weighted 


Elementary principals hold 
small group and/or indi- 
vidual conferences with new 
teachers to discuss their 
common problems.......... 86| 95/289) 1 

Supervisory and/or consul- 
tants services are designed 
to give special help to new 
teachers during their first 
EE on apa echa itae aes 

Handbooks, courses of study, | S 
and other school publica- 
tions are provided for new 
COACH OTB PEE TTE 88980| 3 

Orientation meetings are held 
prior to the opening day of 
BOBDOL.o sacs ssiiars sinis coon 

Consultants and/or super- 
visors hold small group 
meetings with new teachers 
to discuss courses of study, 
handbooks, textbooks and 
techniques of instruction... 


89/276] 4 


84274| 5 


Superintendent, elementary 
principals, and/or super- 
visors have conferences with 
new teachers following visi- 
tations to their classrooms. . 

Social activities are held to 
acquant new teachers with 
parents, school officials and 
fellow teachers...........-- 

One or more general faculty 
meetings are used for ori- 
entation purposes.........-. 


81069 6 


77208 7 


79/264) g 
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Taste IIL.—Cont. 


Value of Practice 


n 
o 
E] 
[3 
t 
R 
6. 
E 
* 


Little* 


zZ 
o 
& 
B 
A 
[1 
= 
6 
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Practice 


elelelelselelslels|e lige 

a 2/95 
HEIFIHBFIBIFIHHEE 
Bei slclsicleielsicisaa 
S1S12/5/32)/ 5] 2/5 $3" 3 
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Superintendent, elementary 
principals and/or supervi- 
sors assist new teachers in 
the evaluation of their first 
year of teaching............ 7| 80/0 

New teachers are given the 
opportunity to observe 
other teachers within the 
BYBUOIS. occcece ais dmie e d 


1} 1 | 14) 15) 69| 76259) 9 


5| 5) 1] 1] 0] 0 | 22) 24) 63) 69/255| 10 


In-service workshops are 


planned to help new teach- 

ers throughout the year....| 6| 7/0 | 0 | 3 | 3 | 22) 24) 60) 66/249) 11 
Assistance is provided in lo- 

cating housing.............. 5| 5} 0} 0} 2] 2 | 33) 36) 51) 56/242) 12 


An experienced teacher is ap- 
pointed to help each new 
teacher during his first year | 9| 10) 2 

Members of professional or- 
ganizations have meetings 
with new teachers.........- 13| 14 

Superintendent, elementary 
principals and/or KR 
sors have regular office hours 
for teacher pwessicuicir api 15| 16] 1 | 1 | 4 | 4 | 22) 24) 49) 54214| 15 

Information is provided on 
transportation Yeahs 13| 14] 2 | 2 | 6 | 7 | 35) 38| 35) 38/197, 16 


2 |1 [|1 | 25) 27) 54) 69/232) 13 


0 | O | 2 | 2 | 27| 30) 49) 54/224) 14 


i follows: “none” = 0 
* Values were assigned to each response as ; m i 
“little” = 1, “some” = 2, and “much” = 3. After multiplying the per- 


centages of responses in each column by the assigned value, the products 
were totaled and entered in the weighted totaled column. 


with the superintendent, elementary principal and consultant fol- 


lowing visitations to their classrooms. — E 
More than three-fourths of the administrators indicated that the 


following services were of “much” value to new teachers: (1) social 
activities are held to acquaint new teachers with parents, school 
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officials and fellow teachers, (2) one or more general faculty meet- 
ings are used for orientation purposes, and (3) superintendents 
elementary principals, and/or supervisors assist new teachers "i 
the evaluation of their first year of teaching. 

The practices that were of least value to new teachers were: (1) 
members of professional organizations have meetings with new 
teachers, (2) superintendent, elementary principals and/or super- 
visors have regular office hours for teacher consultation, and (3) 
information is provided on transportation problems. ' 

In order to determine more accurately the orientation and in- 
service practices that were most valuable to beginning elementary 
teachers, the ninety-one superintendents of schools were asked to 
list the three most valuable practices in their school system. They 
reported a total of two hundred and fifty suggestions for helping 
new teachers. These services were analyzed, categorized, and re- 
ported in order of their frequency of mention. Table IV * wt the 
results of this procedure. 

The practice that was of most value to new teachers as men- 
tioned by administrators was orientation meetings held prior to 
the opening day of school. The nature of many preschool confer- 
ences justifies the high value placed on this service. For example 
one administrator stated that new teachers reported one month 
prior to the opening of school to become better acquainted with 
the school and his teaching situation. 

Other practices that were mentioned by at least one-fourth of 
the school officials were: (1) elementary principals have small 
group and/or individual conferences with new teachers, (2) in- 
service activities (workshops, committee meetings, large and small 
group meetings) are held throughout the year, (3) new teachers 
observe superior teaching, and (4) helping teachers, consultants 
and/or supervisors give assistance to new teachers. Although 
“teacher visitation" was ranked fifteenth in frequency of employ- 
ment by administrators, it was ranked fourth as a “most valuable” 
service to new teachers. 

Services performed by supervisory personnel were considered to 
be very valuable by the respondents. Because certain of these 
services were reported as separate practices, the investigator listed 
them individually. Together, the practices of (1) helping teachers 
consultants, and/or supervisors give assistance to new teachers 
and (2) helping teachers, consultants, and/or supervisors have 
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TABLE IV.—Per CENT OF NINETY-ONE ADMINISTRATORS OF SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS IN THE UNITED STATES WHO INDICATED THAT CERTAIN 


ORIENTATION AND Ix-SERVICE EDUCATION PRACTICES 


WERE THE Most VALUABLE TO BEGINNING 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AND RANK 
ORDER or VALUE GIVEN 


Practices 


Orientation meetings are held prior to the open- 
O AOA E E T 
Elementary principals have small group and/or 
individual conferences with new teachers.. 
In-service activities (workshops, committee 
meetings, large and small group meetings) are 
held throughout the year................-+65 
New teachers observe superior teaching........ 
Helping teachers, consultants and/or supervi- 
sors give assistance to new teachers.......... 


Helping teachers, consultants and/or supervi- 
sors have group meetings with new teachers.. 
Handbooks, courses of study, bulletins and 
other school publications are provided for 
NEW teachers... recessions een rernm oes 
Experienced teachers are asked to help new 
teachers (“buddy system”’). . 
Superintendent, elementary principals and/or 
supervisors have conferences with new teach- 
ers following visitations to their classroom... 
Assisting in personal matters (getting ac- 
quainted, locating housing, transportation)... 


Social activities for new teachers 
Meetings with experienced teachers 
Miscellaneous. ...... eet 


Percentage of | Rank Order of 


Administrators Practices 
56 1 
34 2 
32 3 
27 4 
25 5 
21 6 
18 7 
15 8 
10 9.5 
10 9.5 

T 11 
3 12 
16 


group meetings with new teachers were mentioned by forty-six 


per cent of the administrators. 


As reported previously, the practice of providing new teachers 
with school publication: i.e., handbooks, courses of study, and 
bulletins was a regular service in ninety-six per cent of the school 
systems (see Table II), and eighty-eight per cent of the adminis- 
trators thought it was of “much” value to new teachers. (See Table 
III.) However, when asked to list the three most valuable practices 
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to new teachers, this service was mentioned by only sixteen of the 
ninety-one administrators. 

School officials indicated that "little" value was derived from 
social activities for new teachers and from meetings with expe- 


rienced teachers. 
SUMMARY 


Superintendents of schools are becoming increasingly aware of 
the responsibility of orienting both the experienced and inexpe- 
rienced teachers to new school situations. In order that each school 
system provide them with the best services, administrators and 
supervisors should appraise their induction and in-service education 
program and make additions, deletions and other changes to meet 
the needs of teachers in their school system. 

'The majority of school superintendents who returned question 
naires thought a carefully planned pre-school conference had sul: 
value to beginning teachers. This service provides an excellent 
opportunity for teachers to become acquainted with teaching ma- 
terials, to learn the home background of children in their schoo] 
and to understand the philosophy of education, routines, records, 
and reports of the school system. The administrators thought con- 
sultants, helping teachers and/or supervisors gave valuable assist. 
ance to beginning teachers throughout the school year. Ninety-six 
per cent of the school systems provided “regularly” certain printed 
materials such as: handbooks for beginning teachers, courses of 
study, and other school publications. At least ninety per cent of 
the school systems employed “regularly” (a) orientation meetings 
for beginning teachers, (b) supervisory services that were designed 
to give specific services to beginning teachers, and (c) small group 
and/or individual conferences of beginning teachers with adminis- 


trators. 


red 
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Hanne J. Hicks. Administrative Leadership in the Elementary 
School. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1956, pp. 456. $5.00 


I Hanne J. Hicks has made a valuable contribution to the redirec- 
tion of thinking from school administration to educational leader- 
ship. "The róle of the elementary principal, as well as other educa- 
tional leaders, is envisioned in this volume as emerging from the 
traditionally mechanistic school administration point of view into 
a higher plane—“actually an engineering of humankind.” Two 
distinct educational leadership róles are identified. One is the status 
leader in the person of a position holder such as the principal. The 
other is the contributing leader, a réle which is diffused and chang- 
ing from day to day and from issue to issue. The principal, to be 
an effective educational leader, must be able to recognize and stim- 
ulate the potential functions and services of the contributing lead- 
ers in his sphere of operation. From the rationale of this codperative 
framework, “this volume anaiyzes critically the réle of the status 
leader in the elementary school—particularly the elementary 
school principal—and suggests some of the theoretically sound and 
practical means whereby such a role may be assumed with optimum 
effectiveness,” 

The volume is divided into seven parts. The first two discuss 
the philosophical, historical, and social framework within which 
the modern elementary school exists. The next four parts attack 
problems of organization and management, curriculum, special 
services, and professional relationships of the school. In terms of 
the author’s commitment to the concept of educational leadership, 
it is significant that the title of each of these four parts is introduced 
by the word “improving.” The seventh part of the volume is con- 
cerned with evaluation of the program of the school and the qual- 
ity of its educational leadership. " i 

Each chapter is introduced by a statement and discussion of the 
broad principles which underlie effective educational leadership in 
the particular administrative problem or issue under analysis. The 
ensuing functional discussion is then presented within the frame- 
work of these stated principles. The reader is introdued to nu- 
merous ways of approaching these problems and issues as an edu- 
cational leader. A practitioner’s aid, entitled “Action Suggestions 
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for the Principal,” is found at the end of each chapter. There 
many points in each chapter which an educational leader will eim 
to further penetrate. He is aided in this process by lists of sel € 
current references. —— 

This volume is written for the student of educational leadershi 
As such it is an excellent volume. The framework of principles * 
vides a secure structure to which he can relate his readin: d 
thinking about the problems introduced. He will become wai D 
quainted with the author's concept of educational leadership in the 
oa? a n possibly the best part of the pel 

oth his philosophical thinking and hi i i ill be 
ee rra g and his functional operation will be 

Hicks sees the educational leader—especially the elementar 
principal—challenged by a heavy responsibility. “Even in ibis 
modern age, buildings can be no grander than the visions of their 
architects; machines can travel no faster than the annon 
of their engineers; and nations of mankind will continue to be 
relegated to despair, doomed to continuing mediocrity, or inspired 
to new heights of civilization by the aspirations and competencie 
of their leaders.” Hicks sees the elementary principal, working ae 
óperatively with others, as a key leader in progress toward ait 
heights. This volume is his proffered assistance to any educational 
leader who wants to understand and accomplish his task. 

OnniN D. WARDLE 


University of California, Berkeley 
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PROGRAMS OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


RAYMOND A. WITHEY, JR. 
Dean, College of Liberal Arts, Drew University, 


Madison, New Jersey 


There is a familiar and somewhat trite limerick often heard on 


college campuses: 
«You can lead a horse to water, 
But you can’t make him drink, 
You can send à boy to college, 
But you can't make him think." 


The implication, of course, is that although college students may be 
exposed to numerous courses and à wealth of books on various sub- 
jects, there is no guarantee that they will want to learn. Instead 
they will be more concerned with fraternity life, the score of the 


football team, a róle in the dramaties production, or the name of 


the band for the big prom. $ 
d say that just as any horse 


I should like to explode this myth an ) ; 
led to a watering trough may be encouraged to drink, provided he 
ned loose on a salt lick, so will any normal 


has previously been tur : 
college student become excited over Shakespeare, Milton, or Aris- 
totle, and will be held spellbound by the vibrant, living story of 
history, the mysteries of atomic physics, or the complexities of our 
economic system, provided there are good teachers who have a real 
enthusiasm for their subjects and a personal interest in their stu- 

dents. 
To be sure, it is at Jeast partly true that good teachers are born 
rather than made, but many an individual endowed with native 
f scholarship, and a genuine interest in people, 


intelligence, a love © lar c 
has started out on & promising career only to have it eroded away 
in time by lack of encouragement from administrative officers, 
financial difficulties caused by an insufficient salary, and excessive 


outside duties, until ten years later he has hecome just "ánother.- 
= i Reaear 
193 {gurea Ednl. ne 
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teacher with no mark of distinction. Somewhere something has 
like to think that proper guidance and the right en- 
ditions might have prevented this state of affairs 
is never too late to redeem the situation 
although it must be admitted that it is difficult at times to pump 
life into some pedagogical corpses. No circumstances, however, are 
so bad that they cannot be improved, and the weaknesses of many 
of our faculties can be corrected by a well planned program for the 
continual improvement of teaching. 

Any effective in-service training program begins long before a 
teacher ever arrives on the campus. It starts with the conditions 
existing in the college. Such matters as faculty and student morale 
the intellectual environment, the quality of administrative loader. 
ship, and the financial stability of the institution are very import- 
ant factors. It is impossible to develop able instructors where the 
spirit is low, the administration inept, the budget perpetually out 
of balance, and where learning is secondary to athletics and fra- 
ternity life. It is not only unfair to place a teacher in such a situa- 
tion and to think that he will develop into an able member of the 
staff, it is expecting the impossible. 

A successful in-service program also commences with the search 
for the right man for the position that is open for the moment. The 
quality of instruction twenty years hence will be determined by 
the kind of additions that are made to the faculty now. The very 
incompetent are usually soon detected and quickly eliminated but 
the mediocre can easily escape dismissal until it is too late. 

Mere academic competence, however, is not enough. There is more 
to be considered than native intelligence and sound scholarship, for 
such traits cannot be isolated from an individual's personality and 
temperament. It is, of course, unwise to select a group of individuals 
that 1S so homogeneous that monotony results, but it is à poor 
policy to choose at random persons who are merely competent in 
their fields and have no real interest in the ideals and aims of the 
college. They will in time become unhappy with the institution and 


it in turn with them. 
Some institutions invi 
several days on the campus at 


gone wrong. Í 
vironmental con 
from developing and that it 


te the candidate for a position to spend 
their expense. It is a good pro- 
to include his wife as 
s life either directly 
1 activities or indirectly by the 
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influence which she exerts upon her husband. As the slogan of a 
well known woman's magazine has so ably put it, “Never under- 
estimate the power of a woman.” This is the time to tell the pros- 
pective faculty member of the ideals, aims, hopes, and aspirations 
of the school. It is also a good time to familiarize him with some of 
its problems. Needless to say, the interviews should reveal such 
information about the candidate as his philosophy of life, his edu- 
cational ideals, his interest in civic and community affairs, his abil- 
ity to get along with others, and, of course, his competence in his 
field. In a sense, as in any process of adoption he will want to learn 
às much as possible about the family into which he is about to be 
received and it in turn will want to know all it can about him. And 
here as elsewhere, honesty is the best policy! 

If at all possible, several members of the faculty should help the 
administrative office in selecting the new teacher. The opinion of a 
number of persons is better than that of one alone. Furthermore, if 
several such individuals have had a hand in choosing their new col- 
league, they will feel a responsibility for helping him to sueceed once 
he is on eampus. Should he fail, they too can blame themselves for 
having shown poor judgment. . 

Once the proper person has been selected the next step in any 
effective in-service program is to do everything possible to help 
him succeed. It is not merely enough to appoint a candidate and 
then leave him to his own resources. He should be given every as- 

` sistance possible to enable him to get off to a good start. 

Originally, the róle of the dean was that of a senior teacher to 
whom other faculty members could turn personally for help, direc- 
tion, and companionship. It would be well if more administrators 
would remember this and spend less time thinking of themselves as 
executives. The quality of instruction in any institution begins 

tis within his power to create most of the en- 
hat make for good teaching. Happy teach- 
a dean can do much to make 


with the dean for i 
vironmental conditions t 
ers are generally good teachers an 
d. . 
them contente of things which make faculty 


There are a number oi wh 
members happy. Rewards for faithful service in the form of promo- 


tions and salary increases are essential. Freedom for experimenta- 
tion with new methods is important as are such other matters as 
good facilities, satisfactory audio-visual equipment, adequate li- 
brary facilities and efficient janitorial service. Sufficient student, 
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assistance for stenographic aid and for the accumulation of research 
materials should be provided. The teaching load should be reason 
able, leaving some time for further study and for participation i 
community affairs; and, of course, good salaries are necessary. It is 
for the most part within the power of the administration to creat 
such conditions. B 
Once a favorable climate has been established on the campus and 
the proper person has been selected, an in-service training progra: 
should be designed so as to give the newcomer a feeling of foll. fe 
ceptance by the group. He needs to realize that his colleagues an 
his friends and want him to succeed. He will appreciate warm lett a 
of welcome before he ever arrives. Assistance with his movin ad 
aid in finding suitable living quarters pay large dividends T 
future in terms of good will and loyalty to the institution. I h: : 
known of some colleges where newcomers are met by a House wa <a 
ing committee with enough food and supplies to tide them a 
until they can get to the market. Certainly several of the Bis : 
and administration should call on the new teacher once he is if 
tled, and teas, dinners, and receptions in his honor all have tes 
value. At some small colleges, it is customary for the dean to i tio 
all of the faculty to his home at the beginning of the year for a oc 
supper at which time the new members have an opportunit; a 
become better acquainted with their associates. Some instituti A: 
invite the new instructor back again after his appointment jm 
before his term of service begins, so that he may spend several npe 
with others in the department, familiarizing himself with odias 
and procedures and becoming acquainted with his colleagues. 
Within recent years summer retreats or fall workshops have be- 
come popular. Some time before the opening of college the faculty 
spend two or three days together at a camp or resort spot, enjoying 
some recreation while devoting a major portion of their time to 
discussing educational trends and the pr oblems of their own school. 
Here is an excellent opportunity for new members not only to learn 
more about the college but also to become better acquainted with 
others on the staff. No matter what form they take, there should be 
several such sessions for newcomers, if not a retreat, at least an 
evening or two at the dean’s home for dessert and a meeting with 
other members of their own divisions. This is the time to caution 
against excessive outside employment and to distinguish between 
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work for the sole purpose of supplementing income and work lead- 
ing to professional improvement. 

These group gatherings should be followed up by individual con- 
ferences. Never again will the dean have as much influence over 
the new instructor, and as a result of such meetings he may develop 
in the new appointee the habit of coming to him with his problems. 

If the new member is to feel a part of the group, he should have 
an opportunity to participate in meaningful activities, such as the 
meetings of his professional organization and work with congenial 
colleagues on some of the committees of the college. He can best be 
accepted into the community if local civic leaders of similar in- 
terests and the pastor of the church to which he belongs are notified 
of his arrival. 

A wise dean soon establishes a warm, friendly relationship be- 
tween himself and the staff. An administrative officer is continually 
receiving invitations to address various civic and professional 
groups. On occasions it may be possible for him to refer such groups 
to the new teacher whenever he is qualified. During my first year 
as an instructor at one college, the dean frequently took me along 
as his guest on some of his evening business and social engagements. 
It not only helped to familiarize me with the surrounding country 
of my new home, but it was the beginning ofa very warm relation- 
ship and I soon came to look upon him as a real friend, frequently 
seeking his advice and guidance. This casual social comradeship is 
important, and it should not stop at the end of the first few years. 
An alert administrator will constantly be aware of the activities of 
his faculty members, no matter how long they may have been at 
the college. He will lend a helping ee necessary and will 

i i ition where credit 1s . 
Eve tae e should be done to make the new member of 
the faculty accepted by the group. Once this has been done, he will 
acquire the confidence and self-assurance that is essential for suc- 
pur responsibilities of a teacher are competence in 
his field and an effective means of communicating his knowledge to 
others, these are matters with which any in-service program will 
deal most. Here we cease thinking in terms of the new instructor 
alone and are concerned with all members of the faculty regardless 
of their length of service. In a recent survey four hundred and six- 
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teen college presidents listed the following three characteristi 
the most desirable in a good college instructor: (1) The ability i iu 
i i to think for themselves and to express their 3 
ideas sincerely, (2) emotional stability and maturity, and (3) er 
organization of materials and careful preparation for each s 
session (1). If a teacher is to achieve these qualities, he sho awe 
made to realize that good teaching is as highly regarded as " cmn 
and research, and will be rewarded accordingly. Research Ec ee 
one's teaching while in turn good teaching should inspire re: ed 
For a teacher to be effective he should be placed in a in si 
where students are interested in learning. In such ae 
will be respect for knowledge rather than the importance " PT 
letics and other such matters that will be stressed. Strangel ien 
such a situation is not entirely dependent upon A iine 
of money available. Some colleges with relatively small m "€ 
resources have succeeded in this respect where some we a 
schools have failed. A college emphasizing athletics and tho. " 
aspect of its program tends to develop a false sense of values € 
students come to regard such matters as being more im ieri 
than knowledge. If placed in such an environment, any tea ee 
matter how talented, will soon lose most of his mx rin inii 
Any alert dean on a small campus has at his disposal a ins 
effective means for evaluating the members of his faculty, su "n us 
an analysis of grade distribution, an examination of eon E s 
and course examinations, and the standing of students on the Grad- 
uate Record Examination. Even campus rumors, while for the 
most part not to be taken too seriously, have their value. Although 
no single one of these things can be regarded as an accurate barom- 
eter, together they give à general description of what is being done. 
The value of actual class visitation by the dean or department 
head is a matter of much debate. Certainly it has à number of weak- 


nesses. There is some doubt whether anyone can judge a teacher by 
such infrequent observations. Often the best instructor is one who 
is most sensitive to the members of his class, yet for this very reason 


inspire students 


istration is obse 
performance. It is questiona 
normal when an administrative office: 


department head may not be wise, f 
tioned above there is the possibility that he may not 


vantages men 
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be one of the best teachers himself, having been chosen for his 
position perhaps because of administrative talent or seniority 
rather than because of his pedagogical ability. 

Class observation, however, can sometimes be beneficial pro- 
vided that it is not regarded as an inspection, implying faults that 
are to be checked, and provided that it is based upon confidence in 
this technique, involving no loss of prestige or danger to emotional 
balance. It should be conducted by one who is himself recognized 
as an excellent teacher and who in turn invites the new instructor 
to sit in on his own classes. A tactful way of gaining entrance to a 
class is for the dean or department head to suggest to the 
new teacher that he be invited to visit him when something of un- 
usual interest is to be discussed. He then goes not to criticize but 
to see him at his best. There are times when it may be preferable 
to have a friendly colleague observe his work. Whatever form any 
program of class visitation may take it should always be concerned 
with the total classroom situation and should make provision for 
subsequent conferences. . . 

There are a variety of methods used to improve teaching, and 
each has its value for a particular situation. One device calls for the 
assignment of a new teacher to a section parallel to one taught by 
an experienced and sympathetic staff member, with frequent in- 
formal departmental meetings early in the term to assist the new- 
comer in solving his problems. Sometimes a speech instructor is 
called upon to serve as a consultant and tape recordings are made 
and analyzed. Not a few colleges print a model course syllabus 
which is made available to staff members. It is not uncommon fora 
number of the better instructors to collaborate in producing a man- 

i . 
E pars ape PR conferences of the faculty are ar- 
ranged at which a highly competent professor from another insti- 
tution conduets a round table on instructional problems. Not in- 
frequently members of the faculty present papers of educational 
interest at special meetings throughout the year on such prob- 
lems as testing and measurements, placement of graduates, wom- 

» i the like. 

E =n the teaching staff well informed of the latest 
trends in educational thought, but there also should be some wayof 
providing an opportunity for able and ambitious instructors to 
report upon their own research. Establishment of a campus learned 
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society not only stimulates continual study by its members, but at 
the same time it serves the very important function of keeping 
everyone well informed of the latest discoveries and developments 
taking place in the various fields. It has a very wholesome effect in 
broadening the understanding of all concerned and creates in 
each instructor an appreciation of the work being done in areas 
other than his own. As such, it tends to reduce some of the tensions 
and misunderstandings caused by the excessive specialization which 
plagues so many campuses. 

Anything that brings the whole faculty together in a worth-while 
joint endeavor is valuable in-service training and will pay real divi- 
dends in improved teaching and faculty morale. An Open House for 
the public sometimes provides an excellent opportunity for the 
various departments to correlate their work and to pool their re- 
sources. Our own faculty has turned to good advantage the inter- 
visitation program of the New Jersey Association of Colleges and 
Universities. Nearly everyone on the staff has visited high schools, 
conferring with teachers of similar subjects and observing class- 
room instruction in order to see what can be done to provide for 
students a smoother transition from secondary school to college. 
A number of faculty meetings have been devoted entirely to reports 
of these experiences, and the discussions which have resulted have 
been very beneficial. Campus conferences of state or regional pro- 
fessional and learned societies also have their value. They stimulate 
the instructors of the host college to appear at their best before 
their colleagues. This in itself is of value. They also interest other 
teachers on the same campus in subjects other than their own. 
Certainly they cannot be underestimated in terms of faculty mo- 
rale and pride in the institution itself. 

Within recent years there has been a renewed interest in student, 
rating scales as a result of the activities of the National Student 
Association. A recent survey conducted by Francis J. Mueller has 
revealed that of six hundred and thirty-four colleges and universi- 
ties questioned concerning the use of student evaluation twenty-six 
per cent did not wish to use the technique, thirty-five per cent were 
interested short of trial, and thirty-nine per cent were experienced 
with such ratings. Of the reporting teachers’ colleges, thirty-four 
per cent were not in favor of employing them, thirty-six per cent 
were interested short of trial, and thirty per cent had had some 
sort of experience with them. Publicly controlled colleges and uni- 
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versities revealed the greatest interest while the independent and 
Protestant colleges lagged appreciably. Catholic institutions and 
teachers, colleges were the least concerned with them (2). 

The survey shows, if nothing else, the obvious differences of 
opinion concerning the value of such devices. Those opposing their 
use usually argue that there is a tendency for students to mistake 
entertainment for education. The value of a course may not be 
apparent at once but rather several years later. Furthermore, such 
rating scales tend to give the students a false sense of importance 
and unless care is exercised they may be regarded as a weapon 
against an instructor. For the most part, teachers are not favorably 
inclined toward this method since it tends to be negative rather 
than positive. x 

There are, however, some places where student rating scales may 
be of real value. In such circumstances, it is advisable to have full 
faculty support for their usage and to restrict them to an area in 
which the students have competence. Before beginning such a plan 
there should be a preliminary campaign to create a proper student 
attitude toward them. Complete freedom of comment is essential 
and is best obtained by concealing the identification of the persons 
making comments. All findings should be made available to those 
most directly concerned, such as the dean, department head, and 
teacher himself, and should be followed up with proper guidance. 

Earlier it was stated that research enriches and sustains good 
teaching. A wise administrator will do all within his power to en- 

1 growth, through congratulatory letters 
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thing that will give him a sense of belonging to the group so that he 
will gain confidence in himself and at the same time will have the 
benefit of the experiences of others who are anxious for him to suc- 
ceed. For everyone both old and new it is creating an atmosphere 
conducive to learning and scholarly endeavor. Within the frame- 
work of these simple principles the method used will depend upon 
the circumstances existing on the particular campus concerned. 
A happy faculty is a good one. A continual effort should be made 
to create conditions that will maintain a high level of student and 
faculty morale. That is the basis of any successful in-service train- 
ing program. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPLES AND TECH- 
NIQUES OF SUPERVISION 
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Many publications pose basic principles of supervision (1). Fore- 
most among these concepts are the following: (1) Supervision is a 
program for the improvement of instruction, and (2) The primary 
purpose of supervision is to help teachers become self-directive. 
Other principles (2) of supervision have been formulated and dis- 
cussed. All of them are worthy of acknowledgment and considera- 
tion in the development of the modern supervisory program. 

With respect to the administrator, and especially the principal, 
two additional principles of supervision seem most important. 
These principles might serve well in establishing the “practical” 


supervisory relationship. 
(1) Inasmuch as the mo 
of individual differences among 


dern educator has accepted the principle 
children, the supervisor must recog- 
nize and accept the individual differences among instructional per- 
sonnel. Too often, the supervisor has accepted a democratic philos- 
ophy which remains as a concept rather than a guide to action. The 
implications of democratic administration and supervision are 
observed in the understanding of individual differences among all 
persons with whom work is undertaken. Varied socio-economic 
backgrounds, formal educational programs, and professional expe- 
riences, as well as basic personality differences of teachers, are 
among the most important items to consider in attempting to de- 
velop a supervisory program. Supervision based on an acknowl- 
edgment of individual differences among teachers will pay “learn- 


ing dividends” to pupils. LS 
(2) A second basic principle of supervision is observed in the 
attitude held toward those persons to be helped. Administrators 


ember that they are dealing with intelli- 


and supervisors must rem r that tl ling 
gent people. Differences of individuality and variations from the 
norm, as conceived by the administrator, do not denote stupidity. 


Teachers are intelligent people. Indeed this is the positive founda- 
203 
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tion upon which a sound modern supervisory pr i 

Too often, the supervisor and/or Si ote Sei m 
self as in a position of superior knowledge, elevated to such a nos. 
tion because of his superior performance. Supervisory emphasis 
becomes fixated on attaining the administrators self-concept of s S 
periority rather than upon a concept of service through which d 
highest instructional potential of the teacher might be achieved e 

Another consideration relating to this principle revolves around 
the importance of communication. In order to help a teacher in 
difficulty, or to improve the current performance of any staff mem- 
ber, it is necessary to effect full communication. 'The reflection of 
any authoritarian air, based on an assumed competence and posi- 
tional status will block communication to any teacher already in 
professional and emotional difficulty. Authoritarianism wil] also 
negate communication to and from the competent teacher attempt- 
ing self-improvement. 

The supervisor who conceives of the position as one of service 
and who practices the democratic philosophy will be able to assist 
teachers in developing improved instructional technique and 
method. This communication becomes more valuable, and super- 
vision more effective when founded on principles which proclaim 
and recognize the worth and intelligence of each individual teacher. 
and the contributions each makes as a distinct personality. l 

The “practical” administrator then asks: What techniques might 
be used in effecting the supervisory relationships, and improving 
the instructional program? And especially, what techniques might 
be used in relating the supervisory program to the new teacher? 
Many supervisory techniques have been successful. The following 
ideas are suggestive. 

(1) Talk to the teacher and assure administrative support. One of 
the easiest techniques to employ, administrative support, has not 
always been used. Administrators have assumed that “gooq” 
teachers do not need administrative assurance. This is a basic fa]. 

lacy. Most people need assurance that their work is acceptable and 
their competence acknowledged. 

(2) Utilize the big-sister approach. Assign an older and discreet 
member of the faculty the responsibility of helping the new teacher, 
Traditions of the community and the school, along with “needs” 
and “interests” of the pupils might be learned through this rela. 
tionship. Too often, traditions and customs are overlooked unti] 
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an infraction of community mores by the new teacher creates a 
problem which might have been avoided. If teachers are aware of 
the interests of the community from the first of the school year, 
they are in an advantageous position in meeting new pupils. 

(3) Counsel with the teacher concerning the background of pupils 
and the community. New teachers should not be oriented toward 
so-called “problem children” nor anticipated trouble in any class- 
room. Counseling with the teacher concerning the socio-economic 
background of the school-community, and the dissemination of 
information concerning the history and development of the com- 
munity might well serve a positive need in defining the first ele- 
ments of the supervisory function. . p . 

(4) As an administrator or supervisor, impart the idea of service. 
To impart the idea of service is more than to say that help will be 
made available if and when needed. If the administrator and super- 
visor have actually accepted the modern concept of supervision, 
they must sell the idea that their service will make the best teacher 
a better teacher, and not merely the worst teacher tolerable or 


mediocre. 


(5) Assign the new teacher to a popular school activity. New teach- 


ers generally obtain the most unpopular and most difficult sponsor 
assignments. After all, the older teachers, through seniority are 
entitled to the easier and more pleasant assignments. Why not 
maintain “high” staff morale by Lote tnt Miele wei dad 
i i ly, a higher degree o 
ee rn x thing that might suffer is the instructional 
program. The educational statesman transcends the politician in 
many ways. Not the least of these might be the assignment of new 
personnel to the sponsorship of activities which create spontaneous 
interest for the pupil, and may thus help establish the sponsor- 


i irable réle. . » 
ira Sarton materials available and actually utilized. 
M. dministrators think the administrative task is complete 

wp materials is taken and records are correct. 


a i tory of eX 
iem Pio mistrator supervisor will observe, as well, the utiliza- 
tion of materials. Every effort should be made to obtain better 


i i . The author is acquainted 
d to encourage their use. ^he q 

Sube o Dersa who saved his entire audio-visual budget one year. 

He also budgeted the use of the facilities on hand so that 

they might last longer. These ideas might have some merit, but it 
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has been forgotten. The superintendent advised this principal to 
acquaint himself with modern audio-visual objectives, and to 
change his administration toward the improvement of the instruc- 
tional program. Assuredly, principals and supervisors have a re- 
sponsibility toward checking the quantity and quality of instruc- 
tional materials available, and how they are utilized. 

(7) Schedule an organized supervisory consultation service. Super- 
visory visits should be more than a “hit-and-miss” affair. The 
supervisory schedule should be organized. To be on-call is appropri- 
ate, but supervisory programs fail at times because teachers hesi- 
tate to call for assistance, or because they feel sure that their pro- 
gram could not be improved. 

Administrators and supervisors are employed to the effect that 
they will organize and administer efficient professional services. 
They are dilatory in their task if they do otherwise. The success- 
ful supervisory program is based upon the foundation of sound 
principles and an accumulation of professional techniques designed 
to enrich the in-service training of professional educators. The 
modern supervisor recognizes the service function of his rôle, and 
the leadership capabilities of his position in promoting a sound 
educational program. 
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TOWARD IMPROVING THE FUNCTION OF 
CURRICULUM CONSULTANT 


NORMAN R. DIXON 
Associate Professor of Education, Alabama A. and M. College, 


Normal, Alabama 


AN EMERGING AREA OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


A quarter of a century ago the curriculum consultant was prac- 
tically unknown (10). In fact, the Dictionary of Education of 1945 
supplied no definition of the term “curriculum consultant." Even 
though the term enjoyed rather wide use in oral discussions, prior 
to January, 1948, the Education Index listed no reference employ- 
ing the term “educational consultant” (15). Owing in part to the 
newness of the concept and to trial and error development of this 
service, not very much is known about how the curriculum con- 


sultant should function. Morphet says, “The time has arrived for 
t the problem of the consultant" (14). 


all of us to take a good look a ) 
Partly because of a belief that the expert knows best how to uti- 
search situations, little or no attention was 
of his time and services. Only now are 
lyze and develop this function as a pro- 
matic study of the function of curricu- 
dertaken by such groups as the Cali- 
and Curriculum Development, 
and the Midwestern Adminis- 


lize his time in action-re: 
given to planning for use 
educators beginning to ana 
fessional service. Some syste 
lum consultant has been uncer 
fornia Association for Supervision 
the Adult Education Association, 


tration Center. 


THE INCREASING USE OF CURRICULUM CONSULTANT 
f the curriculum consultant may be attrib- 


The increasing use o D 
uted to several factors. Chief among them is the phenomenal com- 
society and the concomitance: intense 


lexity of contemporary 
as t ly, educators may be thwarted by a 


specialization. Consequent : 
problem requiring specialization beyond that possessed by any 


member of the group or the group as a whole. This intense special- 
ization tends to smash the illusion of “‘self-dependency and inde- 


pendence which im 


it seeks help” (1). Other fac 
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use of the curriculum consultant are: public demands for improved 
schools, needs for in-service teacher education, and the changing 
character of the problems of children and youth in a dynamic so- 
ciety. 

As implied earlier, the nature of certain problems seems to de- 
mand the curriculum consultant for more intelligent solutions. In 
a local system, educators and laymen may be too close, too emo- 
tionally involved to be objective and impartial. The curriculum 
consultant may draw out or supply ideas which can best be posed 
by an outsider. Indeed, he may educe from the group (or bring in) 
ideas which otherwise might take years to reach the heart of the 
community. 

A consultant may be sought to assist a group in locating and 
defining problems; to help evaluate a program; to aid a group in 
choosing among several alternatives—when the group does not 
possess adequate background facts to make an intelligent choice 
at the moment; to assist a group in determining “next steps.” The 
expertness of the consultant may also be employed as criteria by 
which to evaluate a position taken on critical issues. 

Allin all, increasing use of the curriculum consultant is designed 
to provide more highly effective education for children and youth 


in the schools. 


CONCEPTS OF CURRICULUM CONSULTANT 


Certain popular concepts of “eurriculum consultant" probably 
explain the type of service he used to render. A teacher once defined 
a consultant as “one who blows in, blows off, and blows out." A 
Kansas principal is credited with this concept of a consultant: 
“One who enters a meeting too late to know what has gone before, 
disagrees with everything that has been said, then slips out before 
hell breaks loose.” 

Little says a consultant is “any person whose counsel is sought 
in connection with an educational problem” (12). Reavis supplies 
a more adequate concept: “.. „educational consultant refers to a 
person who is called into conference regarding a problem or project 
in education on which special assistance or counsel is desired. It is 
assumed that the consultant possesses technical knowledge and 
experience pertaining to the matters on which he is expected to 
provide assistance or give advice” (1 5). 
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TRADITIONAL EXPECTANCY LEVEL OF CONSULTEES 


Of course the general traditional expectancy level of consultees 
varies from group to group, but all too often it is an unsophisticated 
one. First of all, consultees may be despondent because of failure 
to find value in earlier attempts to utilize consultants. Like Doubt- 
ing Thomas, some may bring the Missouri attitude. Other con- 
sultees may have sought a problem for the consultant rather than a 
real problem of their own. In this case, they may expect a speaker 
or someone to entertain them rather than assist them in solving a 
real problem. If a problem has been located and defined, some con- 
sultees expect easy, ready-made answers. Usually they are disap- 
pointed when they obtain non-directive guidance. Consultants 
are not wholly blameless in the matter of creating dependency upon 
them. All too often, they have concentrated upon solving the prob- 
lem instead of helping consultees to learn how to solve their own 
problems. Preoccupation with solution-finding no doubt leads to a 
dependency relationship rather than an interdependent or inde- 
pendent one. Consequently many consultees expect to fold their 
arms, relax, and listen to the oracle. Sheats states the situation 
graphically, “Through long conditioning, people who call in a con- 
sultant have learned to expect to stand aside as they would for a 
plumber and let him fix things up. This is à handicap to the con- 
sultant and, of course, to the group" (19). 
oF THE CURRICULUM CONSULTANT 
The chief function of the consultant is the development of leader- 
ship and action which result in better schools. In such a function 
the consultant becomes an educational engineer—directing the 
lives of human beings, a task requiring great skill and high integ- 
rity. Miel says the consultant should be an expert in social proc- 
esses with particular reference to social change’ (18). In this rôle 
the consultant-consultee relationship involves interchangeable re- 

ibiliti functions. ] 
o ere sensitizes a group to problems which may 
have crystallized in aggression or frustration. This involves self- 
analysis and the formulation of hypotheses which truly represent 
onsultant should be vitally interested in 


ivity. The ¢ : à 
Poum onia à ] and laymen achieve increased skill in 


helping school personne h re 
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define, solve, and implement solutions to common problems 
through group endeavor. 

Anderson and Shangold say, “People tend to avoid responsibility 
for making and carrying out action-decisions which are not in- 
trinsically theirs. 

“A major goal of consultation is increased capacity on the part, 
of the consultee to cope with new problems. The consultee should 
be helped to understand methods of problem-solving, as well as 
helping to solve the immediate difficulty. 

“The development of capacities and skills in problem-solving 
requires that the consultee go through the processes by which the 
solution was originally derived" (1). . 

Certainly, the function of consultant is a difficult one—one which 
demands competency in technical knowledge coupled with theory 
and practice in action-research and interpersonal relations. This 
should be buttressed with knowledge of the milieu in which his 
service is used. He should also know the kinds of knowledge re- 
quired of him and should possess the ability to diagnose the kind of 
assistance to be supplied. Furthermore, he should be Sensitive to 
the hazards of too much or too little consultation. His is a delicate 
function which can only be adequately determined by the needs of 
the consultees. 


PRELIMINARY PLANNING 


In order to exploit consultant service fully, consultees Should 
make a preliminary analysis of their problem. They should talk 
their problem out so that it may be clearly stated. In this way the 
group senses a need for a consultant before he comes in. Consultees 
should be as definite as possible about the assistance they desire 
from the consultant. Suggestions should be formulated as to Where, 
when and how he may best serve their needs. Consultees may then 
realistically ascertain what assistance they should expect. Some 
means of determining progress towards goals should also be formu- 
lated. 

The group should select the consultant. This is done by asking: 
What skills, attitudes, abilities, appreciations, and information do 
we need in order to solve our problem intelligently? Who possesses 
the necessary equipment to help us solve our problem intelligently? 
Is this the most competent consultant we can secure in terms of 


our resources? 
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Ideally, the consultant and consultees should engage in collabo- 
rative assessment of the problem situation. This involves coópera- 
tive exploration of goals and possible solutions. This exploration 
should probe beyond the surface of the problem and into the deep 
motives for entering the consulting relationship. The school-com- 
munity framework and limitations within which the group must 
work should be clearly understood. Definite expectancies of con- 
sultant and consultees should be delineated. In this preliminary 
conference the consultant seeks to discover the perceptual fields of 
consultees; he does not attempt to impose his own perspective. 

If the consultant cannot attend a preliminary meeting, consultees 
should supply him with a clear statement of the problem, any tenta- 
tive solutions already developed, and suggestions as to where and 
how he may best satisfy their needs. Data regarding the school and 
its community should be included so that the problem may be seen 
in its social, economic, and political setting. If these steps are taken, 
the consultant does not come into the situation without oppor- 
tunity for advanced planning. 

If he would determine effective ways to help consultees become 
more competent in solving their own problems, preliminary plan- 
ning by the consultant is imperative. This involves studying and 
accepting the people and the community to be served. He studies 
ways to help consultees achieve peer status and maintain emotional 
security in the face of change. Beyond this he engages in assimila- 
tive research in terms of the people, the problem, and the school- 


community situation. 
FORMULATION OF SOLUTIONS 


ant leads consultees into coóperative reassessment 
of borde fe solutions. This is done after new data and new 
insight have been brought to bear, and the consultant has supplied 
specifie or technical information. Despite his expertness, the con- 
sultant should make no attempt to impose his solutions upon the 
group. Since his chief goal is to assist consultees in developing in- 
creased skills in problem-solving, he may ask: How may these facts 
be applied in this situation? He should scrupulously differentiate 


between fact, truth, and his opinion. 
EVALUATION 


Consultees should re-think their experiences with the consultant 
and use facts and principles to evaluate his service. The consultant 
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may ask: To what extent have I fulfilled the purposes for which I 
was summoned? What else may I do to render the services desired? 
He should urge a permissive atmosphere for trying out group-de- 
rived solutions. 


FOLLOW-UP 


An ethical question is generated when a consultant serves with- 
out responsibility for the consequences of his advice and 
help. Therefore, when he has returned to his institution, he should 
think through the problem he attempted to help solve. As a result 
of subsequent study and research, he refines the information and 
suggestions provided on the spot. Then he may follow-up with a 
letter or memorandum—even if he is not otherwise required to do 
so. In this communication he makes clear and more meaningful 
the suggestions already made. Recommendations should be based 
upon facts and principles derived as a result of unbiased research 
and reflection. Among other things, he may urge application of 
suggestions as soon as possible. 

Besides adding vitality to his research and teaching, the con- 
sultant may help improve the schools which supply colleges with 
students and help in the in-service education of college graduates. 
In so doing he renders a larger service—a service which transforms 
him into an agent of a great social purpose. 
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INCREASING THE SCHOOL’S HOLDING 
POWER THROUGH IMPROVED 
ARTICULATION 


ARTHUR C. HEARN 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


One of the most wide-spread, persistent, and challenging prob- 
lems in secondary education today is that of “dropouts.” In spite 
of continued progress toward the goal of educating all American 
children and youth, the fact remains that each year many thou- 
sands of young people leave our secondary schools prior to gradua- 
tion. 

It is encouraging to note that in recent years this matter has 
received serious consideration at both the state and the local levels. 
Illinois, Michigan, Texas, and California are examples of states 
that have demonstrated leadership in the area of curriculum, to 
which this problem is closely related. Many communities through- 
out the United States furnish outstanding illustrations of successful 
and promising practices. We find, for example, an increasing num- 
ber of schools developing staff organization for curriculum work. 
To a greater extent than ever before, administrators, teachers, 
laymen, and pupils are pooling their efforts in the direction of cur- 
riculum development. Guidance services have been expanded and 
are continuing to expand. Increasing attention has been given to 
the problem of reducing the costs of attending high school. These 
and other developments must be maintained and extended, and 
there is every indication that they will be. 

The problem of dropouts, however, is not likely to be adequately 
solved unless considerable attention is given to it prior to the time 
pupils enter high school. It is the purpose here to offer certain Spe- 
cific recommendations designed to facilitate the transition between 
the elementary and secondary school and to lay the groundwork 
for secondary school careers that will be carried through to their 
conclusion. Since the eight-four organization is still the most ed 
mon one in use today, it will serve as the framework for thia E " 
cle; the principles can be adapted easily to other organizational 
patterns. i 

The ninth grade has been humorously defined as “the time when 
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one does or does not take algebra.” This definition suggests one of 
the major differences between elementary and secondary education 
in the United States today. Certainly in educating for citizenship 
in a democracy we are concerned, as we should be, at all educational 
levels, with (1) knowledge, skills, and understandings which should 
be the common heritage of all, and (2) knowledge, skills, and under- 
standings which are desirable and necessary only for those who have 
certain aptitudes, interests, and needs. An illustration of the first 
category would be a knowledge and understanding of the principles 
of American democracy; of the second, ability to solve simultaneous 
algebraic equations by the method of substitution. At the elemen- 
tary school level, we are concerned primarily, although certainly not 
exclusively, with the first of these categories. As progress is made 
through the various grade levels, differentiation becomes more 
marked, both from the standpoint of the pupil’s growth and the 
school’s curricular offerings. In many school systems, the point at 
which the problem of election of subjects becomes a major one is at 
the beginning of the ninth grade. At this stage, the pupil is called 
upon to make important educational decisions which are likely to 
affect his entire life and in which he will need expert professional 
assistance. What, then, are some specific suggestions concerning 
this important aspect of elementary-secondary articulation—that 
of planning the tentative high school program for elementary school 


nidi place, the importance of this problem requires that 
there be adequate time allotted to it. It cannot be delayed until 
school opens in the fall. It is proposed that considerable attention 
be devoted to it in the spring of the year. It is essential that certain 

d. As a minimum, these would include 


written materials be prepare u D 
a brief description of the various educational experiences (e.g., 


courses, activities) available in the high school, and my 
: i i d special services (e.g. 
co requirements regulations, an £s 
rifles: com y cafeteria, health). Many schools publish 
, 

such information in a school handbook. . l 

A second kind of needed information includes data concerning 
the members of the elementary school graduating class. Academic 
records and results of mental ability and achievement tests are 
especially useful at this time. Anecdotal records and evidence of 
teacher judgment are likewise valuable. The coöperative efforts of 
elementary and secondary teachers and administrators can result 
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in the availability of these kinds of information. well in advance of 
the registration program. In the hands of a skilled counselor this 
material can serve to reduce the misunderstandings, guesswork, 
faulty scheduling, and subsequent failure that often result when 
such matters are left to chance. Techniques are now available, for 
example, whereby probable success in algebra can be predicted with 
reasonable certainty. Competence in arithmetic is obviously one 
important criterion. Teacher judgment is another. 

In many cases, postponement of algebra until the tenth grade 
will result in success because of two major factors: increase in arith- 
metical skills due to emphasis upon them in a general mathematics 
class in the ninth grade, and the additional year's mental growth 
which would tend to increase the ability to deal with abstract con- 
cepts. Much of what has been said here would be easily adaptable 
to the field of foreign language, in which English rather than arith- 
metic would be the basic prerequisite, and in which, along with 
algebra, the largest percentage of academic failures in the high 
school are likely to occur unless competent counseling is provided. 

Another aspect of educational guidance with which pupils need 
help is in the development of a balanced four-year program (grades 
nine-twelve). Attention is called here to the possible dangers in 
looking at the program solely on a year-to-year basis. To reduce the 
likelihood of imbalance, as well as to provide a long-range aim 
which in itself, when carefully planned, is likely to increase the 
school's holding power, some schools have assisted each prospective 
ninth grader to work out a tentative program for the entire period 
of high school attendance. This is necessarily subject to periodic 
review and modification in terms of subsequent achievement, 
changes in interest, and revisions of plans. 

The mechanics of such a program can take one or more of : ed 
riety of forms. Ideally there would be considerable time E * os 
during the spring of each year for work on this problem yr : ^v 
elementary school which contributes pupils to the high s E s 
Much of this work can be done effectively by eighth gr tens ah 
and elementary principals. Coóperative effort on the part oi bo 


i ial. 
levels—elementary and secondary—is essentia : 
It is desirable, in addition to the academic aspects of guidance 


and articulation discussed above, to introduce the Me. neq ad 
students to the human and physical resources of the ra n 
'This is achieved in many school systems through the medium o 
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“visiting day.” It must be recognized that the adjustment to high 
school involves a major problem in the lives of young people. Feel- 
ings of apprehension, lack of security, and fear frequently arise 
unless schools make definite efforts to alleviate them. Fortunately, 
practices of hazing and “initiating” are giving way to constructive 
interest in welcoming, assisting, and orienting. High school pupils 
can be very helpful in this process. In some schools, a major yearly 
project of ninth graders is that of planning the eighth grade visiting 
day. Conducted tours of the plant; brief introductions of and per- 
haps comments by ninth grade teachers, student leaders, and ad- 
visers and officers of school activities; demonstrations and exhibits 
by various high school classes and activity groups; social activities 
or mixers of an informal nature providing for the development of 
new contacts and friendships—these are but a few of the activities 
that can be utilized in helping to bridge the gap that sometimes 
exists between elementary and secondary schools. . 

As a fitting culmination to the pre-high school phase of this artic- 
ulation process, the continuityof education should be stressed during 
commencement programs Or any other activities which an element- 
ary school might provide for its graduating class. Many have pro- 
posed that the commencement exercise as such should be eliminated 


from elementary schools, since it can, and perhaps often does, con- 
te terminal point in one's education 


vey the thought that a defini b in ¢ 
has been reached. It is argued that we are contributing to the drop- 
ct and thus raising the question 


out lem by emphasizing this fa 
ages fi ducation should be continued 


in some minds as to whether formal ei U : t 
dmittedly this argument 1s not without 


followi he “break.” A 
ioa however, it is suggested that much good can 
be achieved if special attention is given during the culminating 
activities of the eighth grade class to the importance of continuing 
one's education at least through the twelfth grade. Certainly the 
occasion can be, and usually is, one of seriousness and of dignity. 
Here, perhaps for the one time in the year, or in eight years, those 
in the best position to influence the future of the graduates—their 
parents, other relatives, and friends—have come into the school. 
The continuity of education might well be the major theme of all 
has never failed, for example, to make 


such exercises. The writer 
this point in addressing such groups—that never once has he heard 
an adult express the belief that he had remained in school too long; 


however—and this is the tragic part of it—many are those who 
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bitterly regret having left school as soon as they did. Research 
studies suggest that there are many present eighth graders who 
some day will themselves be in this latter category, unless, 
of course, those of us serving the public schools today make up our 
minds to do more—far more—about it than has ever been done 
before. 

In summary, it is proposed that articulation might be improved 
by giving careful attention to three important provisions during 
the period preceding graduation from elementary school: a plan of 
educational guidance in which prospective high school pupils are 
given competent assistance in developing tentative programs cover- 
ing the entire period of high school attendance; provision for orien- 
tation of these pupils to the material and human resources of the 
high school; and finally, a strong emphasis, in the elemen- 
tary school’s annual closing exercises, upon the importance of con- 
tinuing schooling at least to the point of high school graduation. 


A STUDY OF ORIENTATION AND IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION PRACTICES IN THE 
INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


MELVIN M. TOWER 


Educators are becoming increasingly aware of the need for help- 
ing beginning teachers during their first year of teaching. It is 
recognized that a certificate gives the teacher the right to start 
teaching, but much remains to be learned on the job. Public school 
systems need to assume the responsibility for providing contin- 
uous professional growth of those who choose the teaching profes- 


sion. 

It is important for eae 
of the provisions it make 
teachers. This study is primaril 
praisal of the practices and proce 
apolis public schools. 


h school system to study the effectiveness 
s for caring for the problems of beginning 
y concerned with an extensive ap- 
dures that are used in the Indian- 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
of this section of the study was to determine to 
n and in-service education practices 
inning experienced and inexperienced 
teachers. More specifically, this study was concerned with the 
value which beginning experienced and inexperienced teachers, 
principals, and consultants placed on certain orientation and in- 
service education practices. Thus the same list of twenty practices 
was used to gather data from principals, consultants and teachers. 

Although records were not available on the frequency of em- 
ployment of all orientation and in-service education practices, the 
comprehensive list in the questionnaire included those services 
which were described in bulletins by the Indianapolis public school 
system and by consultants and administrators in their orientation 
meetings with beginning teachers. Space was provided for the re- 
spondents to write additional orientation and in-service education 
practices that were of value to beginning teachers. 
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The purpose c 
what degree the orientatio 
were meeting the needs of beg 
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TABLE L—PEncENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES, WEIGHTED 
TorTALS AND RANK ORDER OF THE AMOUNT OF HELP 
Waic EIGATY-ONE BEGINNING TEACHERS 
IuprcATED THEY GAINED From Various 
ORIENTATION AND IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION Practices 


Amount of Help Gained 


Percentages 
Orientation and In-Service Practices g 
Z 
$ Be 
Z/elslela| gila 
GERSEJESESEMIE 
March Conference 1 6 | 16 | 25 | 52 | 222 | 1.5 
Individual conferences with consult- | 2} 4 |17 | 26] 51} 222 | 1.5 
ants 
Indianapolis courses of study 9| 4] 7|31|49]| 216 | 3.5 
Help from other teachers 2| 5] 21] 21] 51] 216 3.5 
Group meetings: i.e., arithmetic, social | 4 | 9 | 12 | 43 | 32 | 194 5 
studies, science, language arts, chart 
stories, handwriting 
Handbook for beginning teachers 1| 2) 31] 37 | 28} 189 | 6 
Regular consultant help 2 | 12 | 20 | 28 | 37 | 187 | 7 
General faculty meetings 0| 6] 28] 37] 28] 186 | 8 
Bulletins from the Instruction Center 1] 14] 19 | 49] 17] 168 | 9.5 
Demonstration teaching by consultants | 7 | 21 | 14 | 20 | 38 | 168 9.5 
Individual conferences with adminis- | 7 | 11 | 25 | 30 | 27 | 166 | 11 
trators 
Professional publications 1| 7) 33) 42] 16] 165 | 12 
Orientation meetings held at Arsenal | 1 | 12 | 33 | 32 | 21 | 160 | 13 
Technical High School and with the 
building principal in your school 
Bulletins from the Central Office 1] 12] 28/49] 9] 153 | 14 
Observation of classinstructionin your | 9 | 31 | 14 | 16 | 31 | 139 | 15 
building and/or in other buildings 
Assistance in making teaching aids or| 9 | 27 12 | 30 | 22 | 138 | 16 
devices 
The present evaluation system of non- 19 | 12 | 19 | 33 | 17 | 136 | 17 
tenure teachers 
Professional organizations 2| 27 | 37 | 28] 5| 108 | 18 
Assigned “Big Sister” or “Buddy| 15 | 52| 4/11/19] 83 | 19 
Teacher" 
14 | 53 | 10 | 12 | 11 67 | 20 


Demonstration teaching by principals 
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AMOUNT OF HELP BEGINNING TEACHERS INDICATED THEY GAINED 
FROM SELECTED ORIENTATION AND IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
PRACTICES b 


Beginning teachers were asked to indicate the amount of help 
they gained from each practice by checking one of four possibili- 
ties: “none,” “little,” “some,” or “much.” Values were assigned to 
their responses as follows: “none” = 0, “little” = 1, “some” = 2, 
and “much” = 3. After multiplying the percentages of responses 
to each item by corresponding assigned values, the products were 
totaled and recorded in the weighted totals column. 

As indicated in Table I, beginning teachers reported they gained 
the most help from (1) March Conference, (2) individual con- 
ferences with consultants, (3) Indianapolis courses of study, and 
(4) help from other teachers. Approximately fifty per cent of them 
checked that they gained “much” help from these services. 

The March Conference was an annual two-day in-service meet- 
nel in the Indianapolis public schools. This 
conference was carefully planned by teachers, consultants and ad- 
ministrators to meet the needs and interests of the entire instruc- 


tional staff in this school system. All teachers were permitted to 
‘or the two-day conference. From an 


the elementary teachers partici- 
pated in the following areas: art, music, physical education, 
kindergarten, science, mathematics, language arts and social stud- 
ies, Teachers in all areas met in mass meetings and small discus- 
sion groups or workshops with twenty-two specialists in the vari- 
ous areas serving as resource leaders. 

The elementary consultants sponsored a number of group meet- 
ings in arithmetic, social studies, science, language arts, and on 
the development of primary chart stories throughout the school 
year. These in-service meetings were open to all elementary teach- 
ers in the school system, but the majority of those who attended 
were non-tenure teachers. Seventy-five per cent of the beginning 
teachers found these group meetings of “some” or “much” value, 
and ranked this service fifth in the amount of help gained. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the beginning teachers thought hand- 
books for beginning teachers and regular consultant services were 
of “some” or “much” value, ranking them sixth and seventh, re- 
spectively. Although no definition of regular consultant help was 


ing for all person 


choose one area of study f 
analysis of their registrations, 
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used in this study, the investigator believed the teachers, consult- 
ants and principals interpreted this term to mean the consultant’s 
routine visitations to the classroom. Generally speaking, individ- 
ual conferences with consultants and group meetings of teachers on 
common problems are considered as regular consultant services. 
Beginning teachers indicated that some of the least valuable 
services were: (1) the present evaluation system of non-tenure 
teachers, (2) professional organizations, (3) assigned “Big Sisters” 
or “Buddy Teachers,” and (4) demonstration teaching by princi- 


pals. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN BEGINNING INEXPERIENCED AND EXPERIENCED 
TEACHERS AS TO THE AMOUNT OF HELP THEY INDICATED THEY 
GAINED FROM SELECTED SERVICES 


In an effort to find out whether any signifiant differences existed 
between the amount of -help that beginning teachers gained from 
certain orientation and in-service education practices, the inves- 
tigator organized the data from the respondents according to their 
teaching experiences. When the criterion of weighted totals was 
used for appraising the value of each practice, it was evident that 
the experienced teachers gained more help from orientation and 
in-service education practices than the inexperienced teachers 
(Table II). The experienced teachers reported they gained more 
help than the inexperienced teachers from the twenty practices 
with the exception of the following: (1) help from teachers, (2) 
demonstration teaching by consultants, (3) observation of class 
instruction in your building and/or in other buildings, (4) demon- 
stration teaching by principals, and (5) assigned "Big Sister" or 
“Buddy Teacher." 

Although the two groups of teachers were not in complete agrec- 
ment on the value of all services, they did agree on the services that 
were of most value by ranking the following practices among the 
first five: (1) help from other teachers, (2) March Conference, (3) 
individual conferences with consultants, and (4) Indianapolis 
courses of study. 

Approximately fifty-four per cent of the inexperienced teachers 
and an even greater per cent of the experienced teachers indicated 
that demonstration teaching by principals and assigned Big Sister 
or Buddy Teacher were of little or no value to them. 
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AMOUNT OF HELP PRINCIPALS AND CONSULTANTS INDICATED 
BEGINNING TEACHERS GAINED FROM ORIENTATION AND 
IN-SERVICE EDUCATION PRACTICES 


As mentioned previously, principals and consultants were asked 
to assess the value to beginning teachers of a selected list of orienta- 
tion and in-service education practices. An additional column, "I 
don’t know,” was provided for principals and consultants to check 
their choice of responses. 

As indicated in Table II, the seventy-seven administrators and 
consultants seemed to feel that person-to-person contacts were of 
most value to beginning teachers. It is significant that all of the 
principals and consultants indicated that individual conferences 
with consultants were a valuable service for beginning teachers, 
and as many as eighty-four per cent of them thought this service 
was of “much” help to teachers. The practice of individual confer- 
ences with administrators was ranked second by principals and 
consultants as seventy-three per cent of them marked “much” 
help gained from this service. 

Approximately two-thirds of the principals and consultants 
were of the opinion that beginning teachers gained “much” help 
from (1) group meetings: ie. arithmetic, social studies, science, 
language arts; (2) handbooks for beginning teachers; (3) regular 
consultant help; and (4) Indianapolis courses of study. 

It is interesting to note that three of the first five services were 
performed by general elementary consultants. These services 
were: (1) individual conferences with consultants, (2) group meet- 
ings, and (3) regular consultant help. The beginning experienced 
and inexperienced teachers agreed with the principals and con- 
sultants on the relative amount of help gained from individual 
conferences with consultants and from group meetings by ranking 
them 1.5 and 5, respectively (Table D. 3 

Principals and consultants thought the following services were 
of considerable value to beginning teachers: (1) demonstration 
teaching by consultants, (2) orientation meetings prior to the open- 
ing day of school, and (3) teacher visitation. 

Although two services, March Conference and help from other 
teachers, were ranked 1.5 and 3.5 by beginning teachers, the princi- 
pals and consültants ranked them 12 and 13, respectively. 

Principals and consultants were in some agreement with the be- 
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TABLE III.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES, WEIGHTED TOTALS 
"n RANE ORDER OF THE Amount OF HELP THAT PRINCIPALS AND 


CONSULTANTS InpicaTED BEGINNING TEACHERS RECEIVED 


FROM ORIENTATION AND IN-SERVICE 


EDUCATION SERVICES 


Amount of Help Gained 


Percentages 
Orientation and In-Service Practices 2|£ 
$|8 Em 
f|s sis gl|e|$$]| 4 
HEHHEEBHEHEIE 
Individual conferences with consul-| 0| 0| 0| 4|12]|84|280| 1 
tants — 
Individual conferences with admini- | 3| 3 0 | 3|19| 73 | 260] 2 
strators 
Group meetings: i.e., arithmetic, | 4| 0| 0| 3 |26 | 68 | 259 3.5 
social studies, science, language t 
arts, chart stories, handwriting 
Handbook for beginning teachers 3|0|0| 3] 29] 66] 259] 3.5 
Regular consultant help 1)0/0] 9} 19] 70} 257] 5 
Indianapolis courses of study 3/1/0] 4] 27] 65 | 253] 6 
Demonstration teaching by consul-| 1 3/1] 5131] 58} 241] 7 
tants 
Orientation meetings held at Arsenal |3| 3| 0| 6] 30 58 | 240 | 8.5 
Technical High School and with 
the building principal in their 
School 
Observation of class instruction in | 3| 0 | 1 9 | 30 | 57 | 240| 8.5 
their buildings and/or in other 
buildings 
Assistance in making teaching aids | 1| 0 | 0 6 | 45 | 47 | 237 | 10 
or devices 
General faculty meetings 1|/3/0| 5| 47] 44 231 | 11 
March Conference 3|0/3| 8|40| 47 229 | 12 
Help from other teachers 3|0|0| 9] 48 | 40 225 | 13 
Bulletins from the Instruction Cen- | 1| 1 0 16 | 44 | 38 | 218 | 14 
ter 
Bulletins from the Central Office 9|3/0]|21|47 |30 | 205 | 15 
Assigned "Big Sister? or "Buddy | 1] 4/6 | 14 39 | 35 | 197 | 16 
Teacher”? 
Demonstration teaching by princi- | 0 | g 4 | 16 | 49 | 23 | 183 | 17 
pals 
Professional publications 0/4) 11) 26] 57] 12 176 | 18 
The present evaluation system of | 4] 3] 3 25 | 53 | 13 | 170 | 19 
non-tenure teachers 
Professional organizations 4|1|3/|38 | 44 | 10 | 156 | 20 
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ginning teachers on the least valuable services. Table III reveals 
these to be: (1) assigned “Big Sister” or “Buddy Teacher,” (2) 
demonstration teaching by principals, (3) professional publica- 
tions, (4) evaluation of teaching, and (5) professional organiza- 
tions, 


AMOUNT OF HELP BEGINNING TEACHERS INDICATED THEY GAINED 
FROM SELECTED PRACTICES AND AMOUNT THAT PRINCIPALS 
AND CONSULTANTS INDICATED THE TEACHERS GAINED 


A comparison was made of the opinions of beginning inexperi- 
enced teachers, beginning teachers, and principals and consultants 
relative to the amount of help beginning teachers gained from cer- 
tain orientation and in-service practices. Rank order was used to 
show the value of these services, because the degree of help gained 
from each service influenced its weighted total and thereby the 
rank order of that practice. - 

Certain services were considered of much value to the beginning 

experienced and inexperienced teachers, principals and consultants, 
and thus they were ranked in the upper one-third by the respond- 
ents (Table IV). These practices are as follows: (1) individual 
conferences with consultants, (2) Indianapolis courses of study, 
(3) handbooks for beginning teachers, and (4) regular consultant 
help. . 
The following services were ranked in the middle third of the 
orientation and in-service practices by the teachers and their 
superiors: (1) general faculty meetings, (2) bulletins from the 
Instruction Center, (3) orientation meetings held at Arsenal Tech- 
nical High School and with the building principal, and (4) in- 
dividual conferences with the administrators; and the practices 
they felt were of least value to new teachers were: (1) the present 
evaluation system of non-tenure teachers, (2) prateasionsl organi- 
zations, (3) assigned “Big Sister” or “Buddy Teacher,” and (4) 
demonstration teaching by principals. 


SUMMARY 


Beginning elementary teachers, general elementary consultants 
and elementary principals were asked to appraise the amount of 
help beginning elementary teachers gained from a list of orienta- 
tion and in-service education practices. A summary of these major 
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TABLE IV. 
INEXPERIENCED TEACH 
AND PRINCIPALS AND 
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—RANK ORDER OF THE AMOUNT OF Heir Wuicu BEGINNING 
ERS, BEGINNING EXPERIENCED ‘TEACHERS, 

, 
CONSULTANTS INDICATED 


BEGINNING TEACHERS GAINED FROM CERTAIN 
ORIENTATION AND In-Service PRACTICES 


Beginning Teachers 


Princi- 
Orientation and In-Service Practices It Experi- "— pna 
ae | | | oth 
S 22 | 8D ) 
Help from other teachers 1 4.5| 3.5| 13 
March Conference 2 3 1.5] 12 
Individual conferences with consultants 3 1 1.5 1 
Indianapolis courses of study 4 2 3.5 6 
Group meetings: i.e., arithmetic, social stud- 5 9 5 3.5 
ies, science, language arts, chart stories, j 
handwriting 
Handbook for beginning teachers 6 7 6 3.5 
Regular consultant help 7 6 7 5 
General faculty meetings 8 4.5] 8 1 
Demonstration teaching by consultants 9 |16 9.5 7 
Bulletins from the Instruction Center 10 |10.5| 9.5] 14 
Orientation meetings held at Arsenal Tech- | 11 | 13 13 8.5 


nical High School and with the building 
principal 
Professional publications 
Observation of class instruction in your 
building and/or in other buildings 
Individual conferences with administrators 
Bulletins from the Central Office 
Assistance in making teaching aids or devices 
The present evaluation system of non-tenure 
teachers 
Professional organizations 
Assigned “Big Sister" or "Buddy Teacher” 
Demonstration teaching by principals 


A a. 


findings follows: 
(1) Beginning 


teachers indieated they gained the 


Ereatest 


amount of help from (a) personal contacts with consultants 
and 


teachers, (b) 
(c) Indianapolis courses of study. 


planned group meetings on common probl 


ems, and 


(2) Beginning experienced teachers gained more hel 
elp from 
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orientation and in-service education practices than did beginning 
inexperienced teachers. 

(3) According to the beginning elementary teachers, the most 
helpful services which the elementary consultant perfo 
the individual conferences and small group meetings of 
teachers on common problems. 

(4) Elementary principals and consultants rated 
conferences with consultants and principals as the most 
services to beginning teachers. Other practices designed specifically 
to help beginning teachers that were rated as valuable were: (a) 
small group meetings on common instructional problems, (b) hand- 
books for beginning teachers, and (c) regular consultant help. Ad- 
ministrators and consultants did not place as much value on the 
March Conference and on help from other teachers as did the be- 


ginning teachers. 


WORK-SAMPLING: A STROBOSCOPIC VIEW 
OF TEACHING’ 


PAUL E. CHRISTENSEN 
Assistant Principal: Detroit Public Schools 


The critical shortage of elementary school teachers throughout 
the nation has recently directed our attention to a neglected area of 
educational research, namely, teacher load. In seeking solutions n 
this problem two approaches may be taken; one, recruiting mo: o 
teachers into the profession and, two, utilizing more effectively t ^» 
teachers we now have. The latter viewpoint takes the position th ^ 
a major portion of the teacher's time is used for non-professi i 
tasks and that, if the teacher could be freed to devote this ae 
of his time to the unique professional functions of teachin à 
would then have indirectly contributed to the solution = dis 
teacher shortage problem and to the improvement of the teachi e 
learning situation. It was the purpose of this study to ex: ng- 
critically the employment of time of twenty-six teachers pin 
elementary school with the hope that the findings would bs a 
ways of improving the utilization of these teachers’ time ue 

The first immediate problem in this study was to establi h 
comprehensive list of elements which would describe the eae : 
jobs or tasks a teacher may perform in any one day. Fift; "s 
mentary school teachers were asked to write statements "rae 
they did in their work and from an analysis of these statement; = 
list of sixty-three activities or elements was compiled. A mito, 
naire using these sixty -three activities was then prepared and ag 
mitted to two hundred elementary school teachers to determine 
which of these elements were most significant to them. Results of 
this questionnaire study revealed that teachers would like to spend 
more time on the following activities in order of importance: 

1. Giving individual help to a pupil 

2. Counseling pupils 

3. Conferring with parents in school 

1 This article is based upon à doctoral dissertation completed at Wayn 
University, Detroit, Michigan, in June, 1955, entitled, “The Utilization m: 
Professional Manpower in the Teaching Profession.” The author utilizes 
technique borrowed from industry known as work-sampling to stu dy iie 
utilization of teacher time. a 
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4. Planning for group activity 

5. Conferring with other teachers in school 

6. Leading group discussion 

Teachers felt that they were spending more time than was 
justifiable on the following activities placed in rank order: 

1. Desk clerical work 

2. Maintaining or establishing control of the class 

3. Correcting papers 


4. Talking to the group 
These elements, which were also the mutual concern of teachers 


in the school where the study was conducted, were then critically 

appraised according to the following criteria: 

. Elements should be significant and meaningful to teachers. 

. Elements should describe observable behavior. 

. Elements should apply to all teachers in a building. 

. Elements should define all the things the teacher does. 

. There should be a limited number of elements, probably 
not more than thirty-five. 
6. There should be a minimum of overlap of elements, i.e., 

the element should describe only one activity. 

The thirty-four elements were then defined in terms of observable 

behavior of the teacher, as follows. 

DEFINITION OF ELEMENTS 
Individual Work 
1. Working with Individuals: Face to face, book or other ma- 
terial in evidence. The rest of the class is at work. You are 
seated at your desk or at the pupil’s desk or you may be 


standing. 

2. Talking to Individuals: 
entrance time or dismiss 
is not being done. 


Group Work 


roup: You are talking to the group. 
Discussion: Either you or members of the 
class may be talking. Your position, the position of the 
group, the absence of regular school books and materials, 
and what the observer hears indicate Group Discussion. 


oR WN 


You are talking to a pupil either at 
al time when regular school work 


3. Talking to the G: 
4. Leading Group 
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5. Reading to the Class: You are reading to the class from a 
book or paper. . 

6. Films, Film Strips, Record Player, or Radio: You and the class 
are watching films, film strips, or listening to the record 
player, or you are adjusting or working with equipment. 

7. Directing a Play or Observing Rôle Playing: Two or more 
pupils would be standing before the class reading or acting 
their parts. 

8. Leading Group Singing: You are leading group singing. 

9. Listening to Recitation: You are listening to a pupil or pupils 
giving a report or reciting a fact they have learned. 

10. Testing: You are giving a test or a spell-down. 

11. Group Trip and Recess: You are with the class for recess or a 

trip. 

12. Talking to Small Groups: You are talking to two or more 

children during entrance or dismissal or at some time when 
the class is not engaged in regular work. 


Supervision 
“Super” meaning that the teacher is in command; “vision” mean- 


ing that the teacher is looking at the pupils and not engaged in 
another task. 


13. Class Study Supervision: You are looking at pupils engaged 
in study. 

14. Class Activity Supervision; Games and Dance: You are ob- 
serving pupils at work or in some activity. You are not en- 
gaged in another task. 

15. Dismissal-Entrance: You are observing pupils at entrance- 
dismissal. 

16. Lavatory Period: You are taking pupils to or from the lava- 
tory. 

17. Hall Duty or Moving Class Through Halls: You are observing 
children as they walk to another room or escorting them to 
the room. 

18. Maintaining or Establishing Pupil Control: You are main- 
taining or establishing control over a group. 


Conference 


19. Teacher-Pupil: You are conferring with a pupil with no regular 
work in evidence. Other children may or may not be present. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


. Writing Blackboard Direc 


. Bulletin Boards: You 


. Travel: You are moving 
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. 'Teacher- Teacher 

. Teacher-Administrator 
. Teacher-Parent 

. Teacher-Other 


Desk Clerical Work 
Desk Clerical: You are seated at your desk marking papers, 
recording scores, taking lunch count, counting money, in- 
ventorying equipment, or other desk work where your at- 
tention is devoted primarily to this endeavor. 


Absent 


Absent: You are out of the room and your whereabouts are 


unknown. 
Material Processing 


Books, or Processing Same: You are 


Passing Out Materials, 
ther material, or passing out 


cutting paper, processing © 
papers or books. 


Miscellaneous 


. Reading Office Bulletin Board 
. Personal Time: You are 


taking a drink of water, visiting the 
your hair, putting on overshoes, or 
ourself. 

tions: You are writing assignments 
board generally when the class is not 
the class is engaged in study or an ac- 


washroom, combing 
otherwise attending toy 


or directions on the 
in the room or when 
tivity. 
are putting up or making bulletin boards 
or other room decorations. 

from one part of the room to another 


without focusing attention on the group or on an individual. 


. Housekeeping or Cleanup 
. Transition: Waiting W. 
. Unknown: It is impossi 

The school selected f 
School in southern Mich 
room basis with twenty- 
teachers, 


hile pupils prepare for another subject. 
ble to tell exactly what you are doing. 
or this study is a six-grade elementary 
igan organized on a self-contained class- 
four homeroom teachers, two kindergarten 
and one teacher each for library, health education, music 
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and art. Before the study was begun the major purposes and the 
method to be used were fully explained to the entire faculty. Teach- 
ers were told that no other teacher or administrator would see a 
copy of their individual report and that all names would be re- 
moved from the data sheets in the final report. This ethical safe- 
guard was strictly followed and at no time during or at the com- 
pletion of the study did the director discuss the findings with the 
administrator of the school. 

The method of obtaining data on the utilization of teacher 
time on these elements is called “work-sampling” and was reported 
in an article by C. L. Brisley, “How You Can Put Work-Sampling 
to Work” in Factory Management and Maintenance, July, 1952. 
This is a method of measuring time utilization by means of thou- 
sands of instantaneous random observations. Briefly, this is how 
it works. The observer equipped with observation forms contain- 
ing a complete list of elements described was sent on trips through- 
out the building to make instantaneous observations of what oc- 
curred at the split-second interval in which he observed the teacher 
Instead of observing one teacher with a stop watch for one com- 
plete day as is done in conventional time studies, each individual 
was observed at random intervals for a great many days. These 
observations, made from a defined point such as from the doorway 
leading to the room, were made at split-second intervals and ran- 
domized by constantly varying the observer's trips. If he Started 
at one end of the building, when all of the teachers had been ob- 
served once, he would begin over again and retrace his Steps or 
else go back to where he had first started. The important point is 
that he never travelled the same way twice but always varied his 
trips. 

In this study the observations were conducted continuously 
throughout the day for a period of twenty-two days, not including 
one week for trials. These days were selected from a period of 
three months as being representative of peak as well as average 
days. If the observer can devote his full time to this endeavor ob- 
serving around the clock as was done in this study, the random 
sampling is obtained by alternating his trips so that he ig not ob- 
serving each worker precisely every ten minutes, or however lon 
it takes to make one complete journey. If only an hour or two each 
day is available to the person making the observations, sampling 


is achieved by the random selection of different observation pe 
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riods each day as well as by alternating his trips. Either method 
will produce essentially the same result, a representative sample 
free from bias. 

At the end of each day of observation, percentages were com- 
puted for the group of teachers by dividing the number of observa- 
tions made for each element by the total number of all the observa- 
tions. These percentages were then graphed together with the 
accumulative percentages for each of the succeeding days. At the 
end of six days or at a point when approximately five thousand 
observations had been completed, the curve of accumulative per- 
centages for each element approached a straight line. It should 
also be pointed out that the percentages at the end of twenty-two 
days for the group of teachers were approximately the same as 
they were for the first six days. However, at the end of six days 
the observers had made only about two hundred observations for 
each of the thirty-four teachers. We needed roughly eight hundred 
observations for each individual teacher for a found two per cent 
element to be within the confidence interval of +1.02 at the five 
per cent level of confidence, or for a ten per cent element to be 
within the confidence interval of +2.19 at the five per cent level 
of confidence. am 

At the end of six days of observing in this school the group per- 
he thirty-four elements provided a reason- 
ably accurate picture of how the teachers in general in this school 
spent their time during this period of work. However, a much longer 
period of time was required before enough observations were made 
for the percentages to apply with equal accuracy to each individual 
teacher. The graph (Figure 1) of the accumulative percentages for 
the element “Working with Individuals" for one teacher illustrates 
the levelling off of the curve at approximately seven hundred and 


fifty observations. 


centages for each of tl 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


The initial purpose of this study was to obtain data which 
would indicate the Group Percentage or the average percentage 
of time which teachers in this school spent on each of the thirty- 
four elements. The secondary purpose of the study was to find out 
how each individual teacher utilized his time and this is determined 
by dividing the number of observations made for each element for 


a teacher by the total number of observations made for this teacher, 
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or approximately seven hundred fifty to eight hundred fifty. Tabl 
I presents two phases of the final report given to each teacher the 
group and the individual breakdown of element percentages y 
While it is possible to point out certain trends in the econ re- 
port, no interpretive comments were given to the faculty ) th 
school. It was felt that in their own discussions of this report they 
would be in the best position to examine the findings and to dits 
these findings to the over-all purposes of education in this School 
It should be noted that, for the group, ten elements including two 
element groups account for eighty per cent of the teachers’ time 
Table II illustrates this point. No group or individual norms were 
suggested based upon this single study nor was it suggested that 
the group averages should apply as a norm to each individual 
However, it should be pointed out that any reallocation of the 
teachers’ time based upon this report should probably be directed 
to the ten elements which account for over three-fourths of the 
teachers’ total time. 
While this part of the complete report gave the teacher a com 
parison of the way he utilized his time in comparison with the wap 
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Taste I—Wonk SAMPLING Srupy—BREAKDOWN OF ELEMENTS 


Teacher— —— 
Gr&de— ——— 


Group Indivi- 
Number Element Percent- persent- 
1 | Working with individuals 4.09 2.0 
2 | Talking to individuals 2.71 3.8 
Individual work totals 6.80 5.8 
icd oe 
3 | Talking to the group 15.67 | 13.8 
4 | Leading group discussion 1.94 1.0 
5 | Reading to the class 2.40 1.8 
6 | Films, film strips, record 1.25 — 
player, radio 
7 | Directing a play or observing 0.37 1.6 
róle playing 
8 | Leading group singing 0.84 — 
9 | Listening to recitation 13.14 | 19.2 
10 | Testing 0.05| 1.5 
11 | Group trip and recess 3.31 2.3 
12 | Talking to small groups 1.20 0.6 
Group work totals 41.07 | 41.3 
13 | Classstudy supervision (naps) 6.74 zd 
14 | Class activity supervision in- 6.50 4.4 
cluding games, dance, work 
15 | Dismissal-entrance 2.48 1.3 
16 | Lavatory period supervision 1.27 2.4 
17 | Hall duty or moving class 1.15 0.9 
through halls 
` 18 | Maintaining Or establishing 1.07 3.2 
pupil control 
Supervision totals 19.81 | 19.3 
19 | Conf: erence—pupil 0.17 0.2 
10 | Conferen ce—Teacher-teacher 2.11 2.5 
21 Conference— Teacher-admin- 0.55 1.0 
istrator 
22 | Conference— Teacher-parent 1.59} 3.7 
23 Conference—Teacher-other 0.30 0.5 
4.72 7.9 


Conference totals 


Approxi- | Approxi- 
mate mate 

Minutes | Hours 

per Day | per Week 


7.2 0.6 
14.4 1:2 
21.6 1.8 
50.4 4.2 
3.6 0.3 
3.6 0.3 
7.2 0.6 
68.4 5.7 
7.2 0.6 
7.2 0.6 
3.6 0.3 
147.6 | 12.3 
25.2 2.1 
14.4 1.2 


10.8 0.9 
68.4 5.7 
10.8 | 0.9 
3.6 0.3 
14.4 | 1.2 
1.8 | 0.15 
28.8 2.4 
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TABLE 1.—Continued. 
G Indivi- | Approxi- | Approxi- 
Number Element Percent- patie | aes | Hate 
di age | per Day | per Week 
24 | Desk clerical work 11.04 9.8 32.4 2:7 
25 | Absent 4.65 4.2 14.4 1.2 
26 | Passing out materials, books, 3.95 2.8 10.8 0.9 
or processing same 
a NEM LL. — 
21 Reading office bulletin board 0.15 0.1 — zi 
28 Personal time 1.04 1.6 3 0.6 
29 | Writing blackboard directions 1.21 1.4 3.6 0.3 
30 Bulletin boards 0.72 1.3 3.6 0.3 
31 | Travel 0.80 0.6 3.6 0.3 
32 | Housekeeping or cleanup 2.53 1.6 7.2 0.6 
33 | Transition 0.98 1.9 7.2 0.6 
34 Unknown 0.53 0.8 3.6 0.3 
Miscellaneous totals 7.96 9.3 32.4 2.7 
Grand total 100.00 | 99.9 — rm 
TasLE IL.—TrN ELEMENTS WHICH ÁCCOUNT ror ErGnrv 
Per CENT Or THE TEACHERS’ TIME 
Number Element or Element Group Per Cent 
n . n SS 
1 Working with individuals 4 
3 Talking to the group 16 
9 Listening to recitation 13 
13 Class study supervision 1 
14 Class activity supervision 1 
Conference totals 5 
24 Desk clerical work 11 
25 Absent 5 
26 Passing out or processing materials 4 
Miscellaneous totals 8 
MÀ 
Totals 80 


the group utilized their time, it was felt that teachers might like 
to know the range of time spent on certain common elements. 
Table III illustrates the range of distribution of time spent on 
elements which it was thought would apply to all of the teachers, 


a- 


„School the average of non-teac 
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TABLE III.—RaNaE or DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGES 


Element or Element Group worst Average Bt cit 
Individual work: 3.0 6.7 13.4 
Group work: 34.8* 40.8 55.0* 

Talking to group T 15.6 26.4 
Listening to recitation 6.8* 12.9 27.0* 
Supervision 9.7* 20.1 22.4* 
Class study supervision 3.4* 6.7 14.3* 
Class activity supervision 0.8* 6.8 10.8" 
Conferences 0.7 4.8 10.8 
Teacher-pupil 0.0 0.2 1.1 
Teacher-parent 0.0 1.6 4.7 
Miscellaneous 4.5 7.9 15.4 
Desk clerical 2.5 10.9 19.8 
Absent 0.6 4.6 9.5 
0.7* 4.0 5.2* 


Passing out materials, books 


* Percentage applies to homerooms only. 


"This report indicates the average; the lowest, and the highest per- 
centage of time spent on fourteen different elements or element 
groups which account for 78.3 per cent of the teachers' total time. 

A note of explanation for the element “Absent,” which has a 
range of 0.6 per cent to 9.5 per cent, should probably be made. Be- 
cause of the program scheduling in this school whenever a class 
was sent to special classes, the homeroom teacher had no class in 
in his room. This was specified as “Non-Teaching Time.” In this 
hing time was approximately 12.5 
de teachers having only seven per cent 
e teachers having as high as seventeen 
per cent. It was during this period that the teacher could be absent 
from the room. The group average of 4.6 per cent for this element 
is well below the seven per cent absent time which is allowable in 
industry. (It is recognized that most elementary school teachers 
throughout the nation working in schools with more rigid pro- 


grams do not have non-teaching time.) 


per cent with the lower gra 
and some of the upper grad 


CONCLUSIONS 


While this study represents a first attempt to study the work- 
time distribution of only twenty-six teachers in one six-grade 


elementary school and while many additional studies of this type 
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in other schools where different conditions prevail are needed, the 
results appear to offer promise for further research. Some conclu- 
sions can be made relative to the application of the method and 
also to the data obtained from this study. 

(1) The method is easily administered.—Observations can be 
carried on in a school without bothering either the pupils or the 
teachers and, therefore, the method produces a minimum distor- 
tion in the normal work of the teacher. Observations can be carried 
on either by an administrator or by outside paid observers who do 
not necessarily need to be teachers or to have had training as a 
teacher. It was found that actual participation as an observer is 
necessary for a complete understanding of the method and that 
the observer learns a great deal about the teaching and general 
educational program of a school even before the final data are 
processed. 

(2) The method is an efficient way of gathering data.—The 
length of time needed to complete a study using this method 
roughly five or six days for a group study, would require only 5 
fraction of the time required by time study methods. 

(3) The method is economical to administer.—If an administra- 
tor can carry on the observations, the only cost would be the in- 
vestment of the administrator’s time and energy. If outside paid 
observers are employed, the cost of conducting a group study 
would be less than one hundred dollars. 

It should be remembered that no attempt was made to measure 
the use of teacher time before or after school hours. On countless 
occasions the teachers in this school were observed at work fully 
an hour before school and also an hour or two after school. The 
following general findings of this study are indicative of certain 
time trends which should be explored by follow-up studies to learn 
whether any significant changes have been effected since the first 
study was conducted. 


TABLE IV.—AvERAGE PERCENTAGES BY GRADES 


Grades 


Elements 
Kd.| 1 | 2] 3 | 4] 5 | 6 [Kde.| 1 fo} 4 to 


Class activity supervision | 24| 7| 4| 4| 2| 3| 2/24] 5| 2 
Class study supervision £l 5| 6/ T| 8/10} 8| 4] 6] 9 
Listening to recitation 2 | 19 | 20 | 21 | 10 | 11 | 14] 2] 29 11 


7 
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(1) There is a very noticeable difference in the amount of time 
devoted to class activity, class study and listening to recitation in 
all of the grades. 

(2) Clerical work accounts for & considerable portion of the 
teachers’ time. Lower grade teachers spend roughly eight per cent 
of their time on clerical work while upper grade teachers spend 
thirteen per cent on this activity. It is interesting to note that 
teachers in grades five and six spend approximately fourteen per 
cent of their time on clerical work or an hour and twenty-four 
minutes out of a six-hour teaching day. These teachers also spend 
the most time on Class Study Supervision. The conclusion based 
upon these data is that probably several factors affect the high 
percentage of time spent in clerical work in the upper grades. 
Since the primary emphasis is on paper and pencil work in these 
grades, these teachers probably have the most papers to correct. 
When pupils in these grades were doing silent study, the tendency 
for the teacher was to sit at the desk and engage himself in a vari- 
ety of clerical work tasks. The curriculum in the upper grades as 
evidenced by the relative absence of group activity work and the 


emphasis on class study and listening to recitation may be still 
another factor contributing to the high incidence of clerical work. 
pent only twenty-five minutes 


(3) Teachers on the average S i y nir 
out of the total day on individual work with pupils. Individual 
work consists of the time spent in actually helping an individual 


pupil or time spent in talking to an individual child where no work 
is in evidence. Teachers in the upper three grades spent approxi- 
mately nine per cent of their time on this activity or roughly thirty- 
two minutes out of the three hundred sixty minutes in the total 
work day. If this time were prorated among the thirty-five chil- 
dren in each class, it can be seen that each child would receive less 
than a minute of individual attention during each day. While edu- 


cation in the United States is organized on the basis of group in- 
se the amount of time which is spent on 


1] be directed to the reallocation of time 
netions and to the reawakening of the 
ponsibility for the amount of time which 
they devote to the individual pupil. 

(4) Very little teacher time is devoted to conferences with pu- 
unted for by the fact that no provision is 


made for pupil-teacher con 
(5) ‘Teachers’ time is spre 
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While eight elements account for sixty-seven per cent of the teach- 
ers’ time, the remaining twenty-six elements account for thirty- 
three per cent of their time. Seven very routine elements account 
for approximately twenty-three per cent of the teachers’ time. 
These elements and percentages are listed as follows: 


1. Dismissal-entrance 2.48 
2. Lavatory period 1.27 
3. Hall duty 1.15 
4. Desk clerical 11.04 
5. Passing materials 3.95 
6. Bulletin boards .72 
Ms Housekeeping 2.53 


of pupils. Or perhaps, as has been Suggested, by decreasing the 
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work load of the teacher the job may be made more attractive 
and thereby attract more people to the teaching profession. , 
This study does in fact point to the amount of time which 
teachers spend on more or less routine functions. It has been sug- 
gested that boards of education might consider the possibility of 
hiring less expensive help to carry on some of these routine tasks 
in the classroom in order that the teacher might then devote this 
time to more essential elements such as individual work, remedial 
instruetion, pupil counseling and small group work. Tf this plan is 
attempted, the school involved should make the final decision as 
to the number of additional people to hire, what they should do, 
and where they should work. When sufficient additional help is 
hired, subsequent work-sampling studies plus faculty discussion 
will help to evaluate the success or failure of these methods of 
improving the use of teacher time. Work-sampling would be an 


excellent research technique in such a venture. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE TEACHER TRAINING 
SUPERVISOR IN INTERNSHIP 
PROGRAMS 


MERRITT C. OELKE Aux» RAYMOND E. SCHULTZ 


The Florida State Universi ty 


in-service training for directing teachers, 

In an effort to test these assumptions 
all directing teachers of Florida State 
the fall semester 1954-55. Replies w 
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; questionnaires were sent to 
University interng fo] lowing 
ere received from forty-six 
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secondary and sixty-one elementary directing teachers out of a 


total 


of one hundred and eighty-one. No follow-up was possible 


since all questionnaires were anonymous. The following questions 


were 


L 


2. 


10. 


All interns in the same seme 


of th 
1. 


2. 


3. 


. (a) Would you be willing 


asked: 

(a) What is your teaching field? 

(b) What level? 

(a) What kinds of help do you feel the coördinator can 
give you? 

(b) Did you receive sufficient help last semester? 


. What kinds of help do you feel the coördinator can give the 


intern? 


. How many visits should the coördinator make during the 


intern period? 


. When during the intern period would the visit(s) be most 


valuable? 


. (a) How much time should the coordinator spend during 


the initial visit? 
(b) How much time during any subsequent visits? 
(a) Was the decision to accept the intern completely your 


own? 
(b) If your answer is 


of acceptance. : i 
Did you feel the need for more information about the 


purposes and operation of the internship program? 


(b) If so, how could this best be given to directing teachers? 
to serve as directing teacher for 


University intern in the future? 


“no,” please explain the circumstances 


~ 


ya 


another Florida State 


(b) If not, why? . 
Do you have any other suggestions not covered above that 


might improve the internship program? 
ster also received a modified version 


e questionnaire as follows: 
(a) What is your teaching field? 


(b) What level? 
(a) What kinds of help do you 


give interns? 
(b) Did you receive sufficient help last semester? 


If not, explain. . 
How many visits should the supervisor (s) make during the 


intern period? 


feel the supervisor(s) can 
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4. When during the intern period would the visit(s) be most — 
valuable? 
5. (a) How much time should the supervisor(s) spend during 
the initial visit? 
(b) How much time during any subsequent visits? 
6. Did you feel the need for more information about your in- 
tern situation prior to reporting? 
If so, what type? 
7. (Not applicable to elementary interns.) 
(a) Were you visited by your special methods instructor? 
(b) Would you have preferred more visits from this super- 
visor? 
If so, how many? 

8. Do you have any other suggestions not covered above that 

might improve the internship program? 

The responses of the interns proved to be of questionable value 
since they tended to accept, without comment, the present practice 
followed by their own supervisors. The inherent weakness in using 
interns’ opinions lies in the lack of experience to use as a basis for 
comparison. Supervisors who used very different techniques and 
approaches were considered equally satisfactory by the interns 
with whom they worked. 

On the other hand, these directing teachers had frequent] 
worked with several interns and different supervisors at differen: 
times and, in some cases, with personnel from other teacher trai 
ing institutions. This formed a sounder basis for judgment, a 
viously, in general, the most useful information could reas . : L 
come from the directing teacher, and the major Portion of ae ly 
port is based on that assumption. 8 re- 

The responding teachers seemed to represent à wide e 
group to justify some conclusions based on their Tespons Dough 
elementary group included teachers of all grades from E The 
garten through the sixth grade with sixty-two per m Inder- 
one, two and three. All common high school fields were r m grades 
although only one science teacher responded. Presented 

In terms of help the supervisors should give the dire cti 
the majority of responses fell into the tatere r 
and planning of programs, both in a general 
the specific intern. Since the supervisors 
interns in their general methods class f 


ng teacher 
orientation 
way and in terme of 
work closely With th 
or some time Prior i 
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interning, the directing teachers felt an important function was 
to give bfckground information on each intern so that the program 
could be more complete in terms of specific strengths and weak- 
nesses. In adition, a large proportion of the directing teachers 
believed the supervisors should offer constructive criticism of their 
work with the intern. 

All but fifteen of the one hundred seven respondents indicated 
that they received sufficient help during the semester studied. 
A variety of explanations were given by the fifteen who felt they 
were not given proper help. The only reasons which seemed to 
fall into generalized categories expressed the need for more orienta- 
tion and longer visits by the supervisors. Neither of these were 
mentioned frequently and all other responses seemed to represent 
personal reasons for a particular individual or situation. 

Insofar as help to interns by the supervisors was concerned, 
the most frequently mentioned was that of building morale and 
giving support in a new situation involving new kinds of relation- 
ships. Structuring of the intern's rôle in the school, orientation 
to the program in general and similar comments were highest on 
the list. Construetive criticism was also near the top in frequency. 
Others felt strongly that the supervisors should give preparation 
in methods and techniques and, in the case of elementary direct- 
ing teachers, thought that much time could profitably be spent 
in supervised observation of school situations before interning. 

Both interns and directing teachers expressed a strong preference 
for two or three visits by the supervisor during the eight-week 
internship period. Whether this preference is based on an honest 
conviction or whether it is based on the present Florida State 
University practice is difficult to determine from the data col- 
lected. The comments made by the directing teachers plus the 
fact that many had previous experience with other plans lead 
to the tentative conclusion that this preference is based on the 
considered judgment, at least in the case of the directing teachers. 

Many respondents expressed a preference fora one-hour visit 
during the initial contact early in the internship period although 
more felt that a definite time for visits is impractical and that 
the length of visit depended upon the particular intern and the 
situation. For subsequent visits the major preference was for 
varying times depending on the intern and the situation. In the 
final analysis the results indicated that the intern in his teaching 
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situation should be the determining factor in dictating the length 
of the supervisor’s visits. The present practices of one- or two- 
hour visits by supervisors have probably evolved from a combina- 
tion of the supervisory load, i.e., number of interns assigned to 
each supervisor, and the supervisor’s concepts of their rôle and 
N^ diguilounf that this study gave evidence of the voluntary 
participation of most directing teachers. Only thirteen directing 
teachers had interns assigned involuntarily during the period of 
this study. None expressed negative feelings concerning this fact; 
several were on the faculty of the University School of Florida 
State University and considered work with interns as part of their 
duties. It was expected that few would be accepting interns in- 
voluntarily since insofar as possible Florida State University pre- 
fers to place interns with directing teachers who express a desire 
to work in the program. All the responding secondary directing 
teachers expressed willingness to accept additional interns, Five 
of the directing teachers at the elementary level were uncertain 
and four would not for reasons such as insecurity, loyalty to 
another state university, too many interns in the past, and a need 
for rest. It is significant that although the directing teachers are 
not paid for this function, none gave this as a reason for not 
wanting interns in the future.! 

Twenty-five per cent of the directing teachers felt they needed 
more information about the purposes and operation of the intern- 
ship program, pointing up the need for improved orientation pro- 
cedures. The group recommended workshops and meetings prior 
to internship to be held either in the field or on the campus. 

In general the suggestions for changes in the present intern 
program involved longer periods of internship, experience for the 
interns in pre-planning meeting and in the opening of school activ- 
ities. More observation and participation in children’s activities 
prior to interning was also mentioned, particularly by the ele- 
mentary directing teachers, 

While this study was conducted 


on the program of only one 
teacher training institution, 


there seem to be generalizations con- 


* The only compensation provided directing teachers in Florida is a waiver 


of fee certificate entitling the recipient to one enrollment tuition free at the 
institution from which an intern comes, 
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cerning the róle of the supervisor which are applicable to other 
institutions operating this type of program. 

(1) The supervisor has a major function in a supporting róle 
as a morale builder for the intern. When the intern enters a school 
in the completely new róle of teacher rather than of student, he 
definitely needs a familiar figure to lend support. The supervisor 
can fill this róle. 

(2) The responses from directing teachers identify two aspects 
of the planning and orientation function of supervisors that may 
need strengthening. First, the orientation of both interns and di- 
recting teachers to the program could be improved through work- 
shop or pre-school conferences with directing teachers. Second 
is that specific planning with the intern and his directing teacher 
for the intern's needs should be emphasized. " . 

(3) These directing teachers also highlighted the liaison function 
een the teacher training institution and the 
publie schools and faculties, between the intern and his directing 
teacher, and between the teacher training institution and the 
intern. They rightfully consider the supervisor as the main channel 
of communication between the university and the field. 

(4) The function of the supervisor as counselor is somewhat 
related to that of the supporting rôle, although not identified 
specifically by the directing teachers. In addition to simply repre- 
senting a supporting friend, there are times the supervisor must 
be prepared to help clarify feelings and solve problems. 

(5) These directing teachers felt that another primary function 
is to offer constructive help with the intern’s teaching. While the 
major responsibility for this must rest with the directing teacher 
in light of the daily contact, the real s ee 

E i er perspective of progress, 18 essentiat. 
ur v elusons suggested by the study indicate that 
the supervisor must prepare the intern for the pre-school planning 
conference and should visit interns about two or three times 
during the intern period unless needed more often in a specific 
situation. The interns indicated the supervisor should help them 
to face the many records they must learn to keep and should 
spend whatever periods of time when visiting that might be neces- 


sary. 
The information collected 


of the supervisor betw: 


from directing teachers and interns 
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in this study leaves no doubt that both groups place major im- 
portance on the college or university supervisor in making the 
intern teaching experience a success. Directing teachers’ concepts 
of the róle which college or university supervisor should play 
indicate a broader concept than is apparently held by some 
supervisors and those who administer internship programs. Con- 
trolled experiments to test the value of supervisory practices are 
difficult to conduct; however, more research can and needs to be 
done to test the relative value of intern supervisory practices, 
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FROM EXPERIENCE TO ABSTRACTION 
IN ADMINISTRATION 


FRANK DOGGETT 


Principal, Duncan U. Fletcher High School, Jacksonville Beach, Florida 


Out of concepts actions emerge. We hold in the mind an image 
of our vocational acts and that image influences their performance, 
considering always what it will be like, without really telling 
ourselves, taking it for granted, in fact; and the action we under- 
take is moulded by that implicit image. The image may be an 
old metaphor based on outmoded values. Conceiving it to be a 
set procedure, like a repeated process with a machine, the ad- 
ministrator becomes obsessed with establishing routine. Our 
habitual concepts remain with us until we forget them in new 
values with new images to embody them. Therefore, the first 
critical task in organizing for curriculum development is gaining 
a concept image of administration that fits our idea of education. 
No matter what our disagreement in educational philosophy may 
be, we all tend to conceive of learning as an experience for the 
learner, and of teaching as à comparable experience for the teacher. 
The experiential concept of education is so basic to our approach 
to curriculum that we usually make the mistake of holding it as a 
tacit assumption, and forget that it is belief before it becomes 
practice. But we seem to hold administration apart from curricu- 
lum, and while building à curriculum from experiences we build 
administration from our notion of a set process, or as though it 
were an object, an artifact, à something, shaped, unyielding, un- 
changing. Actually, creative administration, like the living cur- 
riculum, is a form of experience and, like other experiences in 
diving at any given moment, fluid, non-repetitive, unique. The 
elements in this kind of administration that appear to resemble 
acts are really analogous acts, and not the dead gesture of routine. 

The experience for the one undergoing it (the administrator) 
involves not only the external elements in the experience (per- 
ceptual elements) but also the way it seems in its conceptual 
character, In other words, you have the forms of the world of 
utside the self (perceptual) and the 


the senses as gained from o 
idea of that world, the way it seems within the self (conceptual). 
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The way it seems means not only the way it is temembpred, the 
way it is as it takes place, but the way we think it’s going to be. 
The sense of the present, memory, and anticipation are the basic 
conceptual elements in any experience. The conceptual element 
is always the way an external world is felt to be and thought to be 
by the inner rational self. 

Looking at these conceptual elements we know that we are al- 
ways looking ahead in living, and thinking of what an experience 
is going to be like almost before it occurs. If we didn’t do this we 
wouldn’t, for example, even know how to climb stairs, or to begin 
an interview of a candidate for a job, or to encourage a teacher 
with an idea. You have to have a feeling about the way it is 
going to be; then, as you enter the experience you have anticipated, 
your anticipation of it is modified somewhat by the way it seems 
to you as you undergo it. You adjust your preconception to the 
real terms of the experience. Adjustment is continuous because 
experience itself is continuous and its stages, while in concept 
separate, are actually indeterminable. In other words, we are al- 
ways yearning ahead, while at the same time we critically adjust 

our expectation of what we yearn toward, as anticipation turns 
into the actual event. This is the critical adjustment. It perpetually 
modifies preconceptions. 

Considering an event (such as, for instance, a task of adminis- 
tration), we have a preconception of it. We undergo a critical 
adjustment as we take part in it, and after the event is concluded 
we have a postconception. The postconception is the way it seems 
after it has happened. Sometimes the 


postconception is hardly 
conscious, but it? 


S the way it forms in memory. The postconception 
plays a vital part in any preconception of other and analogous 
events. In this way we relate and generalize about tasks of ad- 
ministration which, as experiences, in reality never repeat, them- 
selves; still, in postconception and preconception, through general- 
ization, they are related by analogy. Thus we summarize and make 
common the experiences that make up an illustration of what we 
do, so that we can conceive of administrative experiences as 
grouped and classified occupational tasks, 

Since administration receives character from the concept of the 
administrator, those affected by administration will realize in terms 
similar to those of the administrator their own activities, In this 
sense, administration becomes an experience, not only for the ad- 
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ministrator but for the school personnel participating in it with 
him. Like every experience, they feel it as a continuing series 
of events, not a mechanical process. It is characterized for them 
by the values they use, and does not have any imposed exterior 
and non-essential quality concepts. All events have a living qual- 
ity to them. An administration conceived as experience permits, 
with its fluid environment, creative activities by others; so ad- 


ministration is not only a personal experience but a social ex- 


perience. The preconceptions, critical adjustments and postcon- 
ception of the administrator are to some degree shared by the 
participants: teachers, students, laymen, even though in a differ- 
ent way. 

Administration that is fluid and experiential can be considered, 
for purposes of analysis, as having a context or continuous con- 
ceptual character, and an external subject or real structure of ac- 
tivity, the job with its apparent and objective characteristics. 
If administration is to be viewed as though by an objective ob- 
server, then these two divisions of experience can be considered 
as the constituents of administration. The context is the live, 
emerging character of administration, the attitude of the adminis- 
trator toward the external subject (the job), his attitude toward 
his participants in the activity, the tonal quality of the activity 
and the nature of the response of the participants. The external 
subject includes the nature of the task and its pattern of activity, 
the environmental factors, the purpose of the activity and its re- 
sult, all those factors that we abstract into common elements and 


consider as the job itself. 
This is a view of adm 
objective observer, and is t 


inistration as though analyzed by an 
he point of view most commonly taken. 
The experiential concept, 25 though from the point of view of the 
administrator, is the more realistic one. The importance of rec- 
ognizing the nature of the elements in a general experience in rela- 
tion to the specific elements of educational administration is im- 
portant and obvious, especially important because most 
educational texts seem to imply the concept of administration as 


a set process. 
Participants i 
through the experientia 
resilience of this idea o 
freedom for creative curricu 


n administration, sensing its plastic character 
1 concept, do not sink into routines. The 
f administration will create conditions of 
lar activities, for change, for individ- 
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ual expresion and initiative. Administrative change is inextricably 
woven with curriculum change. In the experiential concept of ad- 
ministration, change of program becomes natural and easy with 
the change of curriculum that makes it desirable. As administra- 
tion is part of the environment of learning, the fluid, acceptable 
character of this idea of administration opens possibilities for 
the classroom of participation, creativeness, initiative. 

When administration is alike in the concept of the control agent 
(the administrator) and the controlled elements (the other par- 
ticipants in administration) then the control factor is shared, 
and the distinction between these two begins to dissolve. This 
strengthens the positive, stimulating elements in administration 
and diminishes the negative, depressing elements. In other words, 


all participants receive that desire for accomplishment and sense 
of creativeness that we usually call responsibility in emergin 
situations. : 
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in Australia and in the United States, R. Free- 


Simultaneously, 
nd extensive study of 


man Butts, after a six months’ intensive a 
educational conditions in Australia, published a small book which 
pointedly analyzes the educational philosophy, as pictured on all 
levels in the school life of that country. The five brief chapters 
are a penetrating pragmatic study of comparative educational phi- 
losophy as found after his short stay in Australia, built on a life- 
time of thoughtful study of educational development in the United 
States. - 

The title of the book accurately suggests its philosophical nature. 


Butts puts his finger on, and brings consciously to the surface, 
the assumptions taken for granted by educators. He looks at what 
takes place on the outside, what is plainly evident to all, then 
delves into the underlying desires, emotions, feelings, that explain 
the surface phenomena. He skillfully selects, deductively, what 
seems to him to be the theory behind the activity which he has 
observed. The chapter which he calls the frame of reference is his 


report on his techniques in thinking through what he found in his 
contacts with schools, and school people in that country. 

Dr. Butts feels that centralization, uniformity, tenure, security, 
supervision, are too often taken as being good in themselves. These 
tendencies, he found, did perhaps bring better schools in pioneer 
days, when teachers were poorly prepared, and needed the kind of 
specific direction demanded by carpenter’s assistants, nurse’s aids, 
or any type of mechanic’s apprentices, who had little or no profes- 
sional education, and who were thus being trained on the job. Con- 
structively, he suggests that better education in the long run would 
be probable if school people were to use all the creative ability of 
this centralized governmental group of specialists at the top, but 
at the same time expect the professional men and women to use 
their minds also, instead of taking orders only. In addition, parents 
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and community people in general should be allowed to make sug- 
gestions that could help toward better schools. 

Judging from the kind of schools that now exist in Australia, Dr. 
Butts facetiously unearthed the assumption that universal edu- 
cation was needed only on the primary level. He questions the 
continental European and the typical British feeling that only the 
few academic and brilliant minds are capable of secondary and 
higher education. In addition he found a distinctly discernible hier- 
archy of educational facilities giving more attention to the prepara- 
tion for boys than for girls. In no uncertain terms he deplores all 
three of these trends. 

One outstanding contribution of the book is that in order to have 
the significantly better schools that Dr. Butts conceives as pos- 
sible, the teachers' colleges of Australia must do outstanding lead- 
ership work in implanting a better philosophy into the minds, 
hearts and lives of the next generation of teachers. "Teachers must 
be educated and not merely trained. They must learn to impel 
themselves to do continuously better teaching because they see the 
significance of their own work. They then will not need the reports 
of inspectors concerning pupil memorization of state-prepared 
syllabi. Authority must lie in the teachers themselves instead of in 
the central state office. When teachers are as well educated as phy- 
sicians, lawyers and engineers, a long step forward will have been 
made. Another forward step will be the recognition that elementary 
teaching demands as long and as rigid training as is required for 
Secondary teachers. A third growth suggestion is that professional 
education must ultimately be recognized as being as necessary, and 
should be of as high quality, as academic scholarship. Following 
these growth trends will bring added new life into education on all 
levels in this land where schools already have a tremendous in- 
fluence on the economie, social, political and religious life of the 
people. 


Suas HERTZLER 
Goshen College 
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TIME FOR SPECIAL METHODS 
LEONARD H. CLARK J 


Hillyer College, Hartford, Connecticut 


‘Reading Methods.’ I don’t see how 
you can do it unless you add another course.” Thus the expert 
condemns a teachers college program which allots only three se- 
mester hours to Methods of Teaching Reading. Similarly almost 
every instructor charged with the methods of teaching a special 
field protests that to cover the essential material in his field during 
the time allotted is impossible, if the graduate is to be really ready 
to teach in the elementary school. Supervisors, teachers’ associa- 
tion committees, and students all add to the clamor for ‘special 


methods.’ 
Thus badgered from ev 
builder tries to find—in 


“You don’t have enough 


very side the teachers college curriculum 
128 semester hours—time for courses in 
methods of teaching and still allow the students an opportunity 
to become educated persons as well as trained teachers. 

Why does the teaching of methods need so much time? Is it 
‘because past graduates have not taught well?“ Is it because teach- 
ers of methods courses are trying to teach each student a technique 
suitable for every conceivable classroom situation? Is it because 
the instructors in methods courses are spending time on non- 
essentials? Is it because teachers of the various courses waste time 
teaching and reteaching material that has been already taught in 
other courses? Or is it because there really is so much essential 
information about the teaching of each field that it cannot be 
taught in the time allotted? : . 

Probably all these reasons are valid. Certainly we are blessed 
with a superabundance of information about the teaching of each 
subject matter field. A well-known professar of elementary educa- 
tion once told me that no one could possibly know enough to 
teach methods courses in several fields competently. “One just can 
h in more than one field,” she said. 


‘not keep up with the researc 
She was right, of course. So much information is available in 
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every field that no one can know everything about anything. 
Bacon’s ambition to take all knowledge for his province was not 
entirely illogical in Elizabethan England. Today to attempt to 
master completely only one major field would be nonsensical. 

To expect to teach students all the techniques for teaching every 
single field is preposterous. Yet that is exactly what the teachers 
colleges are being asked to do. Part of this demand results from 
a sincere belief that the subject matter is essential. Much of it 
results from the insistence. of teachers and supervisors on “how 
to do" courses which will give teachers panaceas for all their 
classroom difficulties—panaceas which will rule out the necessity 
for thinking out the answers to specific problems. No wonder they 
want time. We must give up trying to teach all things to all 
students. To attempt to teach every trick of the trade to every 
teachers college student is ridiculous. 

Benjamin Franklin once said that, since to teach everything 
useful and ornamental is impossible, one should teach only what is 
most useful and most ornamental. The college teacher of methods 
courses should take his cue from Franklin. Since no one can teach 
all the methods, techniques, and tricks of teaching any subject, 
teachers of methods must select what is most valuable. Certainly 
with this superabundance of knowledge about teaching, fat in 
educational courses is unexcusable. Methods courses should be 
models of efficiency. 

The course builder must consider what has been taught before 
and what will be taught later. What has once been well taught 
need not be taught again. A student who has learned how to build 
a unit in The Teaching of Social Science should not have to relearn 
it in The Teaching of Science. Would not the student benefit more, 
and in a shorter time, if he concentrated on building units him- 
self? Methods courses must be organized into a correlated and 
integrated sequence in which courses build on each other. Only 
in such a sequence can one insure that time is not wasted. 

Much of the teaching of methodology should be entrusted to 
courses in general methods. Really very few subjects or topics 
need such very special methods. In spite of the fond fetishes of the 
Specialists, making a lesson plan is about the same in one subject 
as it 18 1n another. Using a moving picture as an aid is about the 
Same in teaching of literature as it is in the teaching of art. If 
a teacher really knows his pupils, his subject, and his materials, 
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and truly understands the principles of learning and teaching, 
he will be able to adapt the motion picture to his grade-level and 
topic without the help of methods courses. Courses in special 
methods should show how the general methods apply to specific 
situations and how general methods may be varied to allow for 
differences in material, subject matter, and grade level. They 
should build on the student's background; they should not make 


^. , him retrace his steps. 


In spite of many semester hours of methods courses (19 or 20 in 
the typical teachers college) many new teachers college graduates 
teach in exactly the same way they themselves were taught as 
children. Our methods courses oftentimes do not transfer. And a 
methods course (or any other course) which does not transfer 
is worse than useless. Consequently ei courses must 2 e 

x e realistic, the experiences as like the 
for transfer. They should b ; EAE E 


. 1 ible. They must con l U 
HAE ion of what he is studying and its re- 


aware sible applicatio z 

fondi te a in other courses. The emphasis must be on 
principles and generalizations. Laws of learning tell us that prin- 
ciples and generalizations transfer more readily and MGR 
bered longer than are such details as specific techniques. Func- 
tional courses which emphasize Dae eb 

Š * chers 1n J 
should result in producing better tea ies esale in Betierlenrmne 


Not only should emphasis on principles | 
but it ee the student something on which to build. Some years 
: teachers taught in a one-year teacher 


ago llent trainer of : i 
"e keinen She believed in teaching techniques so she taught 
them—thoroughly. That was more than thirty years ago; modern 

E d ahead. Yet many teachers who 


theory and practice have moved a 
[cue E her are still teaching in the same old way. They are 


hniques because they have no background 
doomed to these old tee special techniques will not 


: " re courses in 
on which to build. Mo and understand the general 


really help them. They need to learn 
prindiples df the teaching-learning process. The teacher who under- 


stands the principles underlying methods can afford to vary his 
techniques and to experiment with new techniques. The teacher 
who has been trained in techniques alone has no foundation on 
which to build, Emphasis upon principles and generalizations 
should result in the teachers college graduates becoming better 
teachers even though they have had fewer courses in methods, 
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The young men and women who attend institutions for teacher 
education should not learn only how to teach. They should also 
become well educated. It is prerequisite to good teaching. The 
public demands it. Consequently teachers colleges must look to 
their programs. If their graduates are to be well educated persons, 
not just technicians, the teachers colleges must reserve time for 
general education. They cannot afford to give half of the program 
to professional education, as many of them do. 

If teachers of professional courses, particularly methods courses, 
will concentrate on quality rather than quantity, there can be time 
for general education, and perhaps even a specialty, in the regular 
four-year course. Graduates of such teachers college programs 
can possess both professional skill and cultural background that 
will be hard to match. 


A STUDY OF PROBLEMS OF BEGINNING 
TEACHERS IN THE INDIANAPOLIS 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


MELVIN M. TOWER 


Teacher-failure is a vital concern of all who share in the re- 
sponsibility of preparing teachers, of employing and placing them, 
and of organizing and executing orientation and in-service educa- 
tion programs. Administrators and supervisors should identify 
the problems facing beginning teachers and provide orientation 
and in-service education programs to help teachers meet these 


difficulties. 


For the past few years the investigator has worked with be- 


ginning teachers in the Indianapolis public school system both as 
a consultant and an elementary principal. This experience has 
brought him into close contact with teachers who had a wide 
variety of ability, preparation and teaching experience. The ele- 
mentary teachers involved in this influx of personnel experienced 
varying degrees of success. Many teachers became a part of the 
school system immediately and found complete success and happi- 
ness in the teaching profession. Others struggled through the school 
year, lost in a whirl of activity, but somehow capable of mustering 
sufficient. energy to overcome the obstacles confronting them. 
Still others continued to flounder and never experienced any ap- 

the teaching profession. Some 


preciable amount of satisfaction in 
of this discouraged group of teachers have left the teaching pro- 


fession and have become bitter critics of the total educational 


system. 
STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
The major purposes of this aspect of the study were to determine 
the problems of beginning elementary teachers in the Indianapolis 
publie schools and the amount of help which they needed and 
received in solving à selected list of problems. The investigator 
ble to secure the opinion of beginning 


thought it was highly desira 
experienced and inexperienced teachers, elementary consultants 


and elementary principals. 
261 
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COLLECTION OF THE DATA 


Permission was secured from the proper school officials to con- 
duct a phase of this study in the Indianapolis public school system, 

The Staff Personnel Division of the Indianapolis public 
provided the investigator with names of all the elementa; Cu m 

who began teaching in the Indianapoli i wi 
k apolis public schools at the open- 
ing day of school, August 31, 1953. A careful check was made of 
the board reports to determine which teachers had resigned af [9 
school began. Through the use of the Indianapolis Sch ys sai 
for 1953-54, an analysis was made so that the te: ool Directory 
ai ~ k 4 achers mieki be 
Atta classified. AI beginning teachers in self-contained 
classrooms were asked to participate in this study. This number 
included eighty-six beginning inexperienced teachers and fort 
eight beginning experienced teachers. na 

The entire population of eighty-two elementary principals and 
fifteen general elementary consultants, with the exception of the 
investigator, were asked to participate in this study. 

A strictly anonymous procedure was used in collecting data 
from beginning teachers, principals and consultants. A letter from 
the superintendent of schools explained the nature of this study 
and assured them of anonymity on responding. These letters were 
mailed to the home addresses of beginning teachers, principals 
and consultants on April 6, 1954. A self-addressed, stamped enve- 
lope was included with each questionnaire. 

A follow-up letter and a second questionnaire were mailed to al] 


respondents on May 1, 1954. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE SUBJECTS 


Questionnaires were mailed to all beginning experienced and 
inexperienced elementary teachers, all elementary principals and 
all general elementary consultants in the Indianapolis public 
school system except the investigator who was himself a general 
elementary consultant. More than three-fourths of the eighty- 
two elementary principals participated in this study, all but one 
of the fourteen general elementary consultants returned their 
questionnaires, and eighty-three of the one hundred and thirty- 
. four beginning teachers returned their questionnaires. Two of the 
returns from beginning experienced teachers were not used because 
one of them was no longer teaching in the Indianapolis public 
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school system, and the other teacher had previous experience in 
this school system. 

All of the beginning experienced and inexperienced teachers 
included in this study had graduated from colleges or universities 
and twenty-eight per cent of the teachers had taken course work 
beyond the bachelor’s degree. Seven per cent of the teachers pre- 
pared to teach on the secondary level but were teaching in the 
elementary school. 

Forty-three per cent had their student teaching experience in the 
Indianapolis public schools. Forty-two per cent of the teachers 
were married, and ten per cent of the respondents were men. 


HELP THAT BEGINNING TEACHERS NEEDED AND RECEIVED 
ON SELECTED PROBLEMS 


Beginning elementary teachers, elementary principals and 
elementary consultants in the Indianapolis public schools were 
asked to indicate the amount of help beginning teachers needed 
and received on a total of fifty-two problems. These problems 
were classified as follows: (1) personal problems, (2) human rela- 
tions problems, (3) classroom management problems, (4) prob- 
lems concerning materials and supplies, (5) classroom instruction 
problems, and (6) evaluation problems. 

The respondents were asked to indicate the amount of help 
beginning teachers needed and received on each problem by check- 
ing one of four possibilities: “none,” “little,” “some,” or “much.” 
Values were assigned to their responses as follows: “none” =0, 
“Tittle? = " “some” = 2, and “much” = 3. After multiplying the 
percentages of responses to each item by the corresponding as- 
signed value, the products were totaled and recorded in the 


weighted totals column. 
Pa ]l comparison can be made of the teachers’ 


In order that an over-all co 1 1 
responses and those of their superiors, their average weighted 


totals for the six problem areas were compared. The average 
weighted total for each problem area was found by dividing the 
sum of the weighted totals by the number of items in each area. 
These results are shown in Table I. 

According to their average weighted totals, principals and con- 
sultants thought beginning teachers needed considerably more 
help in coping with each problem area than was desired by them. 
Although principals and consultants were of the opinion that be- 
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TABLE I.—Averace WEIGHTED TOTALS oF THE AMOUNT OF HELP 
THE BEGINNING TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS AND CONSULTANTS 
INDICATED BEGINNING TEACHERS NEEDED AND RECEIVED 
ON THE PROBLEMS IN SIX PROBLEM AREAS 


Beginning Teachers Principals and Consultants 
Problem Area A í A P ——————— 
ount oi mount o. Amount of Amount of 
kelp needed | help received | help needed | help received 
Materials and supplies 136 117 233 209 
Classroom instruction 133 90 255 193 
Classroom management 126 111 240 208 
Personal relations 120 114 231 188 
Evaluation 96 53 245 168 
Human relations 74 86 217 187 
pads eed 
Total 685 571 1421 1153 


ginning teachers needed much more help with all problems than 
they had received, the beginning teachers disagreed when they in- 
dicated beginning teachers had received more help than was neces- 
sary to handle problems in human relations and practically as 
much help in solving their personal problems as desired by them. 

Beginning teachers wanted the most help with problems deal- 
ing with materials and supplies, but principals and consultants 
thought beginning teachers needed the most help with instruc- 
tional problems. 

It is significant that principals and consultants indicated be- 
ginning teachers needed and received much more help than be- 
ginning teachers felt they needed and received. 

Principals, consultants and beginning teachers were asked to 
check the amount of help beginning teachers needed and received 
on a total of fifty-two problems. In an effort to determine more 
concisely the problems that beginning teachers needed the most 
help in solving, the investigator studied the data concerning all 
problems to determine those having the Jargest weighted totals. 
The problems that beginning teachers, principals and consultants 
ranked in the upper quartile are presented in Table II. 

Beginning teachers and their superiors were in general agreement, 
on the problems that caused beginning teachers the greatest con- , 
cern as indicated by the fact that the same nine problems were 
included on both lists of difficult problems. 
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TABLE II.—THE PROBLEMS WHICH SEVENTY-SEVEN PRINCIPALS 
AND CONSULTANTS AND THE EIGHTY-ONE BEGINNING 
TEACHERS INDICATED BEGINNING TEACHERS 


NEEDED THE Mosr HELP IN SOLVING 


Beginning Principals and 
Teachers Consultants 
Problems 
Amount | Amount | Amount | Amount 
of help | of help | ofhelp | of help 
needed | received | needed | received 
Understanding records and reports 224 200 279 249 
Learning the supplies available for use 191 137 
and the procedure for securing 
them . 
Keeping various groups busy with 169 105 276 225 
planned activities 
Meeting the instructional needs of a 151 80 275 200 
heterogeneous group 
Understanding the policies of this | 191 188 275 233 
school system 
Helping children develop good work 152 106 274 206 
and study habits 
Keeping records and making reports 193 172 274 239 
Learning school building routine 189 185 8 2 
Motivating children to learn 
Handling disciplinary problems x zA 267 233 
Securing appropriate supplementary 1 
books 
Becoming familiar with the home en- 156 133 
vironment of pupils in your room 
Applying the best methods and d 149 108 
niques in your present assignmen 
Providing remedial instruction — 147 80 E ss 
Helping pupils with creative expression 200 is 
Stimulating pupils to do critical think- 
ing E : 
Guiding pupils in an evaluation of their 260 178 
class activity 
2248 1739 3500 2707 


Total 


The thirteen most difficult beginning teachers’ problems listed 
by principals and consultants were classified as follows: (1) eight 
in classroom instruction, (2) two in classroom management, (3) 


two personal problems, 


and (4) one in evaluation. The problems 


which beginning teachers thought they needed the most help in 
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solving included (1) six in classroom instruction, (2) three in 
classroom management, (3) three personal problems, and (4) one 
concerning materials and supplies. No problems in human relations 
were included in either list of difficult problems. 

Three of the problems that were checked by principals and con- 
sultants and five of those checked by beginning teachers were 
each teaching situation, such as learning school build- 


peculiar to 
d understanding the policies of the school system. 


ing routine an 


Tasir III.—THE PROBLEMS WHICH THE EIGHTY-ONE BEGINNING 
TEACHERS AND SEVENTY-SEVEN PRINCIPALS AND 
CONSULTANTS INDICATED BEGINNING TEACHERS 

NEEDED THE Least HELP IN SOLVING 


Bemir | TOSIN 
Problems Ea 
d akea as 
needed | received | needed | received 
Working effectively with clerks, cooks 31 54 173 150 
and custodians 
Locating satisfactory living quarters 36 18 145 114 
Maintaining appropriate light, tem- 203 183 
perature and other desirable health 
conditions in the room 
Establishing and maintaining proper 214 195 
relationships with consultants 
Gaining an adequate command of sub- 217 167 
ject matter 
Working effectively with teachers 43 82 219 189 
Using tests as teaching aids 55 31 
Constructing teacher-made tests 69 28 
Learning the teacher’s responsibility 70 80 
to the community 
Maintaining good standards of house- 78 85 


keeping 
Displaying pupils’ work 78 68 219 194 
Securing appropriate supplies; i.e., 80 114 183 192 
pencils, paper, crayons 
Establishing and maintaining proper 
relationships with principals 
Securing appropriate library books 219 195 


Total 
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Beginning teachers, principals and consultants agreed that be- 
ginning teachers needed more help than they received on all 
problems that were of major concern to beginning teachers. 

A study was made of the data to determine which of the fifty- 
two problems beginning teachers needed the least amount of help 
in solving. 

Table III shows the ten problems which beginning teachers, 
principals and consultants indicated beginning teachers needed 
the least amount of help in solving. Teachers and their superiors 
agreed on six of these ten problems. 

According to all groups of respondents, the two problems which 
caused beginning teachers the least difficulty were working effec- 
tively with clerks, cooks and custodians, and locating satisfactory 
living quarters. : 

Although beginning teachers thought they received more help 
than was needed to cope with six of the ten problems, principals 
and consultants seemed to think the only problem that beginning 
teachers received more help in solving than they needed was that 
of securing appropriate supplies: i.e., pencils, paper, crayons. 


PRESSING PROBLEMS LISTED BY BEGINNING TEACHERS 
AND BY PRINCIPALS AND CONSULTANTS 


Beginning teachers, principals and consultants were asked to 
write in the three most pressing problems of beginning teachers 
during their first year of teaching in the Indianapolis publie 
Schools. Beginning teachers reported one hundred and eighty-six 
problems, and principals and consultants listed one hundred and 
ninety-six. These problems are categorized and presented in Table 
IV according to their frequency of mention by teachers, admin- 
istrators and supervisors. Á 

As don in Table IV, beginning teachers thought their most 

i lem to be discipline, but their superiors indicated 
= Serpe ae d beginning teachers the great- 


that classroom organization cause I 
est concern. However, beginning teachers recognized classroom 


organization as a major problem, and principals and consultants 

considered discipline a serious difficulty of beginning teachers. 
Teachers, principals and consultants agreed somewhat on the 

degree of difficulty that beginning teachers had with techniques 


of instruction, but twenty-five per cent of the teachers and only 
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TABLE IV.—PERCENTAGE OF THE EIGHTY-ONE BEGINNING TEACHER! 
AND SEVENTY-SEVEN PRINCIPALS AND ConsuLtants WHO 3 
INDICATED THAT CERTAIN PROBLEMS OF BEGINNING 
TEACHERS WERE THE Most PRESSING 


pictis moe 28b 3 

Discipline 40 98 
Classroom organization 25 45 
Technique of instruction 25 38 
Providing for individual differences 25 10 á 
Lack of instructional materials 25 10 
Understanding local curriculum, philosophy of 16 18 

education, and standards of instruction 
Records and reports 16 12 
Human relations 14 17 
Teaching large classes 7 8 
Lesson planning 6 21 
Understanding child growth and development 4 8 
Understanding and assuming professional re- 0 9 

sponsibility (professional attitude, ethics) 
Miscellaneous 30 18 


ten per cent of their superiors thought providing for individual 
differences and lack of instructional materials were serious prob- 
lems. 

Other crucial problems that were mentioned by approximately 
one-sixth of the teachers, principals and consultants were: (1) 
understanding local curriculum, philosophy of education, and 
standards of instruction; and (2) human relations. 

It is significant that only six per cent of the beginning teachers 
lesson plans was à pressing problem but twenty- 


thought making 
ght making lesson plans was a 


one per cent of their superiors thou! 
serious problem of beginning teachers. 


SUGGESTIONS OFFERED BY BEGINNING TEACHERS AND THOSE 


OFFERED BY PRINCIPALS AND CONSULTANTS AS TO WAYS 
G TEACHERS 


IN WHICH TO HELP BEGINNIN 


Beginning teachers, principals and consultants were asked to 


write three suggestions for helping beginning teachers with their 
crucial problems. Each suggested from none to three, with the ay- 
erage number being two. 

Principals and consultants made one hundred and ninety-six 


My 
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TABLE V.—Suacestions GIVEN BY THE EIGHTY-ONE BEGINNING 
TEACHERS AND SEVENTY-SEVEN PRINCIPALS AND CONSULTANTS 
For HELPING BEGINNING TEACHERS WITH 
THEIR PRESSING PROBLEMS 


" mue 
pd Consultants, 
Suggestions 
Frequency Rank Frequency Rank 
Help from consultant and princi- 25 1 69 1 
pal 
School system should provide ad- 23 2 7 7 
ditional courses of study, equip- 
ment, books, tests and supplies 
Smaller classes 17 3 g d 
Solved by the teacher (experience) 14 4 5 ae 
Explanation of curriculum, philos- 12 5 : 
ophy of education, records and 
reports in printed materials and 
by principals and consultants 
Help from teachers, nurses and 9 6 21 3 
social workers " š è 3 
Improve services from consultant 
and principal " ^ 
Firm policy on discipline. : 4 ^ 
Shorter school day for children i " 3 
Additional clerical help for teach- 
ers " 
Improve teacher education pro- 3 11 33 
grams 3 ái 
Miscellaneous 
i —— 
171 196 


Total 


e beginning teachers offered one hundred and 
le V.) Teachers and their superiors agreed 


sultants and principals was the best solution to 
l e bia robiem; but there was little agreement on the re- 
maining suggestions. For example, twenty-three beginning teach- 
ers thought the school system should provide additional supplies, 
equipment, books, tests and supplies, but only een principals 
and consultants indicated that beginning teachers’ pressing prob- 
lems could be helped best with this type of service. 
Even though the principals, consultants and teachers were asked 
to write suggestions which the Indianapolis public schools could 


suggestions, and th 
seventy-one. (See Tab 
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use in helping beginning teachers with their crucial problems, ap- 
proximately one-sixth of the suggestions of principals and con- 
sultants were related to the improvement of teacher-education. 
Since the majority of beginning teachers were graduates from sev- 
eral different teacher-education institutions and no institution 
provided more than twenty-eight per cent of the total number of 
beginning teachers, this suggestion could not be construed as a 
criticism of a particular college or university. In contrast, no begin- 
ning inexperienced teachers and only a very small per cent of the 
beginning experienced teachers indicated that the improvement of 
the teacher-education program would help beginning teachers 
with their pressing problems. 

Beginning teachers and their superiors somewhat agreed that 
little help could be gained from the following suggestions: (1) 
firm policy on discipline, (2) shorter school day for children, and 
(3) additional clerical help for teachers. 


PROPORTION OF BEGINNING TEACHERS’ PROBLEMS THAT THE BE- 
GINNING TEACHERS AND THE PRINCIPALS AND CONSULTANTS 
FELT HAVE BEEN SOLVED 


As indicated in Table VI, all beginning experienced and inex- 
perienced teachers, elementary consultants, and principals were 
asked to indicate the proportion of beginning teachers’ problems 
that had been solved. It should be mentioned again that begin- 


Taste VI.—ReEsponses OF BEGINNING EXPERIENCED AND 
INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS, CONSULTANTS AND PRINCIPALS 
Concrrninc How Many OF THE BEGINNING 
TEACHER’S PROBLEMS HAVE BEEN SOLVED 


i i El 
— SE RN s d 
Response i Lm 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
None 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Some 14 25 6 25 2 15 17 27 
Many 42 74 | 15 63 9 69 44 69 
All 0 0 1 4 0 0 0 0 
No response 1 2 2 8 2 15 3 5 
Total 57 101 24 100 13 99 64 101 
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ning teachers, principals and consultants answered their question- 
naire in April, after all beginning teachers had taught in the In- 
dianapolis public system seven months. 

Although more than two-thirds of the inexperienced teachers 
and their superiors and sixty-three per cent of the experienced 
teachers thought many of the beginning teachers’ problems had 
been solved, only one respondent, an experienced teacher, indi- 
cated all of his problems had been solved. 

Other major findings concerning the problems of beginning 
teachers are as follows: 

(1) The personal problems for which the beginning teachers ex- 
pressed the greatest need for help in solving were understanding 
the policies of the Indianapolis public school system and learning 
school building routine. 

(2) Generally speaking, beginning teachers reported they re- 
ceived more help in solving problems in human relations than was 
needed. The human relations problems that caused the beginning 
teachers the most difficulty were working successfully with chil- 
dren and their parents. 

(3) With the exception of maintaining good standards of house- 
keeping, beginning teachers wanted more help than they received 
with all classroom management problems. Both the beginning ex- 
perienced and inexperienced teachers groups were in agreement on 
the classroom management problems that caused them the great- 
est difficulty. They indicated that understanding records and 
reports and keeping records and making reports were the most dif- 
ficult problems in this area. Also, class size did not cause a signifi- 
cant difference in the amount of help that beginning teachers 
needed to solve classroom management problems. The fact that a 
high per cent of the teachers of large classes had previous teaching 


experience may account for these findings. i 
(4) Beginning teachers wanted considerably more help with 


materials and supplies than they received. 

(5) Beginning experienced and inexperienced teachers were not 
in complete agreement on the instructional problems wherein they 
needed the most help. Beginning inexperienced teachers wanted 

arious groups busy with planned activi- 


the most help in keeping V actis 
ties and in handling disciplinary problems, whereas the major in- 
structional problem of beginning experienced teachers was meet- 


In 
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i Irpa inl. Rage c 
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ing the instructional needs of a heterogeneous group. Both groups 
of teachers wanted considerably more help in solving all sixteen 
instructional problems in the questionnaire than they had received 

(6) Beginning teachers thought the evaluation problem that 
caused them the greatest difficulty was that of guiding pupils in 
an evaluation of their class activity. 

(7) Principals and consultants thought beginning teachers 
needed more help than they received on all fifty-two teachers’ 
problems with the exception of obtaining courses of study, bulle- 
tins and teachers’ manuals and of securing supplies: i.e., pencils 
papers, crayons. d 

(8) Principals and consultants were of the opinion that the per- 
sonal problems which caused beginning teachers the greatest, diff- 
culty were related to learning a new school situation, such as (a) 
policies of this school system, (b) school building routine, and (c) 
home environment of children. 

(9) Principals and consultants indicated that beginning teachers 
needed more help than they received on all classroom manage- 
ment problems. Approximately eighty per cent of them thought 
beginning teachers need “much” help with problems related to 
records and reports. 

(10) At least ninety-six per cent of the principals and consult- 
ants thought beginning teachers needed help in solving the sixteen 
instructional problems in the questionnaire. In their opinion the 
instructional problems which caused the beginning teachers the 
greatest concern were related to: (a) planning, (b) meeting the 
needs of a heterogeneous group, and (c) developing proper study 
habits. 

(11) According to the principals and consultants’ reactions to 
the fifty-two beginning teachers’ problems, beginning teachers 
needed the greatest amount of help in coping with problems that 
were classified as classroom instruction. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Certain conclusions were drawn from the findings in this study. 
These are listed as follows: 

(1) Generally speaking, beginning elementary teachers want 
more help with their personal and professional problems than they 
receive. However, beginning teachers believe they receive more 
help with problems dealing with human relations than they need, 


M 


p 
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Since principals and consultants indieated that beginning teachers 
need considerably more help with all human relations problems 
than they receive, it becomes apparent that beginning teachers 
may not always be aware of their weaknesses in this vital aspect 
of teaching. 

(2) Because beginning teachers desire much help in learning the 
features that are peculiar to each teaching situation, additional 
guidance should be provided in learning (a) school building rou- 
tine, (b) policy of the school, (c) available supplies and proce- 
dures for securing them, and (d) home environment of children in 
their room. 

(3) Administrative personnel should interpret more clearly the 
local record system to all beginning teachers early in the school 
year. 

(4) Beginning teachers need additional help in understanding 
the conditions that contribute to discipline. 

(5) According to beginning teachers, principals and consultants 
should explain more clearly the policies of the Indianapolis public 
Schools, sehool building routine, and the home background of 


children. 


PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH AND SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


FRANKLIN J. WATSON 


Great Neck High School, New York 


The community scene which is faced by the public school policy 
makers is a jungle of complex problems. Responsibilities which 
once lay outside the domain of the public school are now an 
integral part of the public school functions. Accompanying this 
extension of responsibilities has been a quickening of interest in 
the publie at large and the subsequent formation of new groups 
whose interest is focused upon the school systems policies. These 
developments spell out a monumental task for those concerned 
with making policy for they must tailor school policy to fit the 
framework of the attitudes and opinions which these groups and 
the agglomerate public hold and value. 

The mounting complexity of functions and responsibilities 
makes it infinitely more difficult for educational policy makers to 
feel the true pulse of the public. This paper is addressed to a con- 
sideration of the contributions which public opinion research can 
make in assuring the policy makers of greater certitude in the 
task of identification of policy with public interest. 

With the exception of selecting 2 superintendent, the respon- 
sibilities of a school board are legislative and evaluative in nature 
and content. Since the róle of the board is to give substance and 
form to a broadly defined service, its function is essentially cre- 
ative. This, of course, recognizes & complementary division of 
labor between board and the executive hierarchy because legisla- 
tion must be guided by what administration knows about the 


schools. : 
Creation of successful policy must ultimately depend upon the 
which it is based. Correct 


reliability and validity of the data upon t 
analysis of the intensity, reaction, and information level of public 
opinion becomes & matter of urgent necessity for the administrator. 
Otherwise the chances of formulating & policy which minimizes 
conflict and insures 4 favorable reception are dim. Toward the 
realization of that goal, opinion research can make a substantial 


contribution. 
274 
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Since school officials are concerned with the making and imple- 
mentation of policy, they are major actors in the power process, 
but they do not perform solo acts. Power, being defined here as 
participation in the decision-making process, inevitably compels 
school policy makers to shape and share their power with given 
publics. It is to differentiated—sometimes antithetical—aspects of 
these various publics, namely the distribution of opinions in spe- 
cific publics, that the official power holder must be attentive. Sub- 
stantial analysis reveals that the concept of the nebulous term, 
public welfare, is in any case derived from the contribution pre- 
sented by certain special interests. The administrative problem 
lies in the adjustment of these interests in workable terms of the 
parties at conflict. The sensitive ear of the policy formulator must 
be tuned to appraise these collected opinions, for it is they which 


comprise public opinion. 


There are many bases upon which administrators can proceed 


to construct a policy decision, however varying degrees of reliabil- 
ity characterize them. Indeed the analysis of the beat of a public’s 
pulse assumes many forms. One finds those who pretty much keep 
their own Olympian counsel, others who attempt to play by ear 
the opinions of primary interest groups expressed by official lead- 
ers, or those who rely on newspapers. Still others count the mail, 
or depend upon the advice of official or unofficial advisors. Some are 
compelled to follow the terminal dictates of the school board which 
in turn relies upon one or à combination of the above techniques 
in reaching a decision. By tenuous procedures, policies are de- 
termined which are allegedly identified with the needs and desires 
of the agglomerate public. Opinion research can obviate many of 
the uncertainties, for it provides the laboratory test of the accuracy 

ns and attitudes have been gauged. 


hich opinio 
pi the meadi Net r is apprised of the needs, wants 


A responsible administrato ‘ 
and hig i of the star customer—the public. In truth, how well 


does he know that public? In studying public demands and be- 
havior on school policy matters the administration can secure 
much more reliable data than it usually does. Since the school 
board as a major actor in the power arena performs adjustive, 
integrative, and balancing functions, it should therefore know 
the personnel, membership; structure and functioning of affected 
organized power groups. It must rely for information upon its 
administrative agents. Further, they and the administrative hier- 
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archy should be aware of the extent of group agreement or dis- 
agreement on policy, with what intensity the opposing or support- 
ing opinions are held, who holds them, and what proportion of the 
total population they comprise. When skillfully applied, the in- 
formation obtained through the staff function of opinion research 
will attenuate the conflict over policy which occurs in interpersonal 
and intergroup relationships. Indeed, the function of scientific 
opinion polls “is not to tell the policy makers their decisions, but 
to clarify for the politicians looking for reasonable, constructive 
adjustments the extent and area of agreement between varying 
shades of the population as a whole” (1). 

Since the use of the word “politician” may seem to connote an 
undue opprobrium to school administration, a word of explanation 
is in order. The term is not confined to the mere striving for 
political office, “but to the tendency to consider always the effect, 
on influence or power position of projected lines of conduct” (2), 
Since the school board and administration show considerations of 
power indulgence, it follows that it is not unjust to locate them 
in the sphere of the politician. 

Let us consider several conspicuous points at which opinion re- 
search would be a useful adjunct of the administrative process in 
the light of the above considerations. Since the attention of school 
officials must be concerned in policy matters with the dichotomy of 
faculty and publie at large; the employment of opinion research is 
essential in both areas. It is particulary well adapted to the avoid- 
ance of policy vitiation resulting from intense inter- and intra- 
group conflicts. This applies equally to a designated school’s situa- 
tion as well as to considerations of general public policies. There 
are instances when a responsible administrator introduces a policy 
which establishes what would appear to be a reasonable and ar- 
ticulate program which when executed spawns resistance. To find 
the roots of this resistance and the subsequent attrition, the ad- 
ministrator must secure the answers to à number of intricate 
problems. Among the more salient would appear the following: 
1) the terms in which people see the major issues in the program, 
2) the factors affecting their attitudes, 3) the proportion of the 
population represented by the respondent groups as well as the 
strength of their support, 4) the intensity of opinions held, and 
5) the alternative proposals which may be suggested. Social science 
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refinements of opinion research can substitute greater certitude 
in place of wavering certainty in resolving these problems. 

The use of opinion research prior to the implementation of a 
policy may well avoid the demise of a given program. This is 
particularly true if the program has witnessed intense controversy 
in its creation. 

The hypotheses which give rise to a prospective policy may, 
and often do, contain a sizable element of unverified data. To 
avoid obstruction and seek the proper path to follow, a trial 
balloon technique may be advisable. In substance, this consists 
of suggesting to affected publics projected programs which are 
antipodal in nature. The reaction is then measured and analyzed 
with a consequent evolution of policy engendering favorable re- 
ception. While providing data pertinent to the correct policy to 
pursue, opinion research will often uncover tangential suggestions 
indicative of alternative action heretofore not considered. 

The informational aspects of a policy that is already in opera- 
tion sometimes fall heir to salutary neglect or to routine handling, 
neither of which is appropriate. Since communication is at the heart 
of modern administrative machinery in a democratic state, it 
behooves administrators to attend to its efficacy and those factors 
impinging upon it. Many faulty assumptions on the nature of the 
information campaign process are repeatedly made. Mere exposure 
to information is not enough, for the interpretation and reaction 
to information is apparently contingent on the prior attitudes of 


the receiver which are not usually changed by a given information 
mbing of opinion provides data on the basis of 


campaign. The plu dvd 
"ia T iveness of the communieation 


which one can determine the effect ) cati 
pattern and the flow of information. It can answer with reliability 
many questions of vital consequence. Who is being reached? What 
is the effect of the information? What value is this information? 
What pattern of flow does it follow? Are there blocks in the flow? 
Information of this nature would go far toward effective dis- 


semination of information. _ i , 
The ability of any organized group to gain its ends is de- 


pendent upon its own cohesiveness. It is, therefore, imperative that 
the administration reduce to a level of impotence any divisive 
influences that may exist in his school staff. The utilization of 
the techniques we have been describing would obviate many such 
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dysfunctions. It must be emphatically noted that when an admin- 
istrator ceases to coórdinate the ongoing activities of the school, 
he ceases by definition to be a de facto administrator. 
Specifically the value of this research to a school policy maker, 
whether principal or superintendent lies in three crucial areas. 
In addition to securing a knowledge of the intensity of opinions 
and related factors, the leader is able to determine conditions of 
morale and those conditions of leadership which evolve high morale 
or conversely denigrate it. The essence of morale as used here 
is the capacity of a group of people to pull together persistently 
and consistently for a common purpose. Leadership which must 
emerge in the process cannot therefore be construed to be a singular 
attribute of personality but, “a quality of his (leader’s) róle within 
a particular and specified social system” (3). It is this interaction 
of personality in a social situation which produces a leader. Within 
& given societal organization possessing a culture pattern such as 
a structured school organization, opinion research will 
certain aspects of group organizational composition and a 
of inestimable value to the administrator. It will probabl 
the causes of variations within that organization and, in 
the leadership concepts cited above, those principles of leader- 
ship which will contribute to making it more effective. In sub- 
stance, opinion research may well guide the policy maker to th 
principles upon which a communication pattern productive 7 
more effective human effort may be resolved. 9 
One need not be especially perceptive to detect th, 
of rivalries between the power structure of the schoo] departm, 
and that of the local government. The hope of Politica] rapa nt 
that the two will someday become part and parcel of an integr. 2 
structure seems dim and, at best, remote. The sanctity M pied 
. . u. : »: ich 
the public views the “professional educators” is tog Strong to b 
quickly broken down. As school financing problems sarin. e 
increase, their consequent effect upon this rival power center on 
very likely be to generate intense friction. This wil] þe eS d 
in the resistance to policies or, at the very least, PUnhgent- perh Spin 
devastating—criticism from this point. To the mitigation of this 
power conflict opinion research can make a substantial contribu- 
tion. Policies sensitive to the demands of the affected publics are 
those which will engender the least conflict. Office seekers and 
incumbents will find it difficult to raise effectively hostile voices 


divulge 
ttitudes 
y reveal 
terms of 


€ existence 
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against publicly sanctioned proposals. The need for education of 
the public in some instances will be indicated, thereby obviating 
many pitfalls in this area. 

Through the use of this tool educational policy makers should 
seck to relate the problems of education to the social context of the 
community. In so doing, they must formulate policy not upon 
non-verifiable data, but upon facts—and opinions are facts! 

The services of the technique discussed above are often obscured 
and confused by distorted and extravagant claims made for it. 
It must be recognized that its function is not, as some would have 
us believe, to substitute for the democratic process. Rather its 
service is that of an aid, for leaders must lead as well as follow the 
public will. At no time must the use of these data strip the leader 
of his position as an expert. The aim must certainly not be to 
suffocate the decision maker with tools. 

Misuse of opinion research might well terminate in chaos. The 
validity and reliability of answers in a given measurement process 
are of the utmost significance. For instance, to measure reaction 
to issues upon which the public has little knowledge is valueless 
and dangerous. Unless the particular issue has been exposed to 
extensive examination by the public the administration cannot 
be assured that the results constitute anything resembling a man- 
date. Used with prudence and discretion these techniques will 
secure data which will increase administrative effectiveness. 
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SUPERVISION AND NON-PROFESSIONALLY 
PREPARED TEACHERS 


ALBERT H. SHUSTER, JR. 


Educational leaders must face the future realistically and accept 
the fact that the quality of education being offered the public is 
becoming increasingly lower as the teacher shortage becomes pro- 
gressively more acute. Statistical reports indicate that nine per 
cent of the currently employed teachers will leave their jobs next 
year. Increased enrollments will require additional personnel above 
those already in service. A recent study, "Teachers for Tomorrow,” 
released in November, 1955, by The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, reported it would take more that one-half of all col- 
lege graduates of every “variety” to meet the need for school teach- 
ers in the next ten years. The report further indicated that an in- 
creasing number of “emergency” teachers with sub-standard 
preparation are being employed annually by school boards. 

Many stop-gap measures are being taken across the country 
to cope with the increasing need for qualified teachers. In 1958, 
the Legislature of the State of Ohio appropriated funds to be used 
in the form of scholarships, to induce high school graduates to en- 
roll in a two-year teacher “training” program. Various other pro- 
posals are being considered in other states. To a large extent ef- 
forts by professional and lay groups alike have been directed 
toward securing large numbers of people to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. Quantity without quality can be the result of mass hysteria 
to staff classrooms, All of this serves only to focus attention on the 
increased responsibility placed on educational leaders for ade- 
quate programs of supervision. Principals and supervisors are 
going to be working with increasing numbers of teachers who have 
had limited backgrounds in general education and little or no pro- 
fessional preparation. A recent report (1) released by the Ohio 
State Department of Education indicated it would require 13,000 
teachers with the appropriate baccalaureate degree to staff all 
classrooms in Ohio. 

In the face of what appears to be an insurmountable task of 
staffing all classrooms with highly qualified personnel, efforts are 
being made to arouse public sentiments against professional certi- 
fication requirements. Popular as well as professional magazines 
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have published numerous articles dealing with various aspects of 
the problem. Bester, writing in School and Society, September 19, 
1953, states, “The first step to reform (teacher education) is to 
clear the statute books of those provisions which specify a fixed 
number of hours in education as a requirement for certification.” 
If such a proposal were seriously considered nationally, by state 
legislative bodies, what then could be expected of the quality of 
instruction rendered by beginning teachers? What would be the 
implications for programs of supervision? Does the teacher with- 
out professional preparation for teaching require more supervisory 
assistance than the beginning teacher with the usual professional 
requirements? These and other pertinent questions would have to 


be answered. 
WHAT DOES RESEARCH EVIDENCE INDICATE? 


As a part of an investigation recently completed by the writer, 
an attempt was made to determine some of the problems of begin- 
ning teachers who do not meet the usual professional requirements 
for a teaching certificate and the relationship of these problems to 
supervisor istance (2). 

"Graal feel Ex colleges and other institutions of higher 
learning in the state studied are issued a Collegiate Certificate. 
our years and is non-renewable. It 


This certificate is valid for f t 1 1 
can be converted to à professional certificate by meeting certain 


professional course requirements during the four years the certifi- 


cate is in force. Two years of teaching are accepted in lieu of the 
student teaching requirement. This practice of issuing the Col- 
d for some fifty years. 


i "tifiea s been use 
i mni eio. Tha investigation involved one hundred and 
seventy-nine teachers who received the Collegiate Certificate inthe 
school year of 1949-50. These one hundred and seventy-nine teach- 
ers represent approximately twenty-nine per cent of all persons is- 
sued the Collegiate Certificate and employed as teachers during 
1949-50. In addition to the one hundred and seventy-nine teachers, 
cluded three hundred and fifty- 


articipants in the investigation in 
ripis hundred and forty-one second- 


nine, or eighty-one per cent of four r 
ary kehoa principals in the state, fifty-eight or eighty-three per 


cent of the sixty-nine general and high school supervisors and di- 
rectors of instruction, and cighty-eight, or eighty per cent of the 
one hundred and ten division superintendents in the state. Ap- 
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proximately one-half of the administrators and supervisors re- 
sponding began their teaching with the non-professional Collegiate 
Certificate. Separate tabulations were recorded for administrators 
and supervisors according to the certificate they held when they be- 
gan their teaching. Thus, some administrators and supervisors 
could base their judgments both on observation of others and on 
their own experiences as former teachers with the Collegiate Cer- 
tificate. Eighty-three per cent of the teachers responding were 
graduates of liberal arts colleges. 

Procedures. 'The procedures followed in collecting information 
pertinent to this investigation included: (1) a thorough study of 
the requirements for teacher certification in the forty-eight States, 
(2) a study of division superintendents’ Personnel Reports, (3) 
the development, administration, and analysis of four question- 
naires and (4) an examination of related literature. 

The questionnaires were administered to pertinent groups as a 
trial run, after which certain revisions were made before adminis- 
tering them to the four groups inclu 


as well as subjective opinions, Opportunity for respon 
evidence to further support their judgments was prov 
a blank space following most items, 

Since Virginia has been utilizing beginning teachers without pro- 
fessional preparation for nearly a half century, unique conditions 
for making an appraisal of the values of this practice were avail- 
able. The results of this study might indicate what could be ex- 
pected nationally should drastic changes in Preparation and certi 
fication be made in the direction of curtailing Professional] cours í 
as a requirement for teaching certificates, es 


INITIAL CLASSROOM PROBLEMS 


Since principals and supervisors are in a Position to determine 
some of the initial classroom problems beginning teachers are 
having on their teaching staffs, they were asked if in their experi- 
ence beginning teachers without professional preparation had more 
initial problems in adjusting to the classroom than professionally 
prepared beginning teachers. For the principals two hundred and 
sixty-four, or seventy-four per cent of three hundred and fifty-nine 
responding, indicated a belief that teachers without professional 
preparation have more initial problems in adjusting to the class- 
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room. Eightly-four per cent of the supervisors responding also 
believed beginning teachers without the usual professional re- 
quirements had more initial problems in adjusting to the class- 
room. 

Supervisors responding to the investigation listed the kinds of 
initial classroom problems the non-professionally prepared teach- 
ers were having. The four kinds of problems listed consistently by 
supervisors were: (1) inability to use effective teaching proce- 
dures, (2) inability to understand children, (3) inability to make 
adequate plans for teaching, and (4) inability to discipline chil- 


dren. 
NEED FOR SUPERVISION IS EVIDENT 


Evidence gathered during the investigation indicated that most 
of the non-professionally prepared teachers were desirous of more 
supervision. Over two-thirds of the beginning teachers responding 
were dissatisfied with the amount of help received during their first 
year of teaching. They indicated more supervision might have 
helped them strengthen their teaching weaknesses. 

Of the thirty-one per cent who reported receiving supervisory 
help, sixty-one per cent of this group indicated that the source of 
assistance came from the fellow teacher. Twenty-three per cent 
of the beginning teachers reported the principal was their source 
of help while sixteen per cent indicated the supervisor. For this 
same group of beginning teachers the women seemed to have re- 
ceived more supervision than the men. Of the women, forty-four 
per cent received sufficient help pa their first year of teaching 
i i en per cent of the men. 
ew ce ee det undoubtedly reflected some of the 
weaknesses that may exist in a supervisory program. . 

A paradox is revealed when the data which ed Ms from 
n incipals and supervisors were studied, concerning 
Es acd eR teachers holding the Collegiate Certificate. 
Sixty-two per cent of the principals responding believed that teach- 
ers holding the Collegiate Certificate consumed more of their time 

fessionally prepared teachers during their 


for supervision than pro t 
initial year of teaching. Seventy-four per cent of the supervisors 
also reported that Collegiate Certificate holders required more of 


their time for supervision than teachers with the usual profes- 


sional requirements. 
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Only three beginning teachers of the one hundred and seventy- 
nine without professional preparation responding reported they 
strengthened their teaching weaknesses through help from the 
supervisor. The most common stated procedure for improving 
self-recognized teaching weaknesses was trial and error, which 
was reported by forty-three per cent of the teachers responding, 
An additional thirteen per cent of the teachers listed extension 
classes. Other procedures listed which were used by the responding 
non-professionally prepared beginning teachers were in-service 
education, self-study, and resignation submitted to the school 
board. 


NEED FOR REQUIRED IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 


All the Collegiate Certificate holders responding indicated they 
were given no special help for improving their teaching ability as 
a group. While six of one hundred and ten school divisions in the 
state studied reported special meetings were held at the beginning 
of each school session for all beginning teachers, their indication of 
in ge i meetings held was simply the statement, “same for all 

eachers.” However, a majority of the - i 
teachers responding endorsed ifs Dini d n s are 


fessional certification requirements. Of the one h 
seventy-nine teachers responding, one hundred and twenty-three 
or seventy-three per cent, favored some type of required in-service 
education program during the initial year of teaching. 


undred and 


WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS FOR SUPERVISION? 


With staggering enrollments in our public schools upon us, and 
little encouragement from teacher education institutions concern- 
ing the number of prospective pre-service teachers being prepared, 
we must look to some source of supply. There is no substitute for 
the highly qualified teacher. To reduce certification requirements 
for all prospective teachers would result in increasing instructional 
problems for principals and supervisors. Lowering admission 
Standards to the profession for all will not solve the dilemma of 
the teacher shortage. Evidence indicates that where the standards 
for teaching are high the shortage is not acute. However, emergency 
certificates for substandard qualifications are and will continue 
to be on the increase for years to come. Children will continue to 
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receive second-rate educational opportunities unless educational 
and lay leaders alike accept the challenge to provide adequate 
in-service education for those people who do not meet the desired 
standards of preparation. 

Principals and supervisors must devote a larger portion of their 
time to “teacher training.” This is not a new function of super- 
visory services. Early research studies into the duties of principals 
and supervisors reveal teacher training to have been one of the 
major functions of supervision. Lest we fail to see the trees for 
the forest this function of supervision must be given greater em- 
phasis in the light of present conditions and those in the foresee- 
able future. The writer is fully cognizant of and in accord with 
the aims and techniques of modern supervision. This is not a plea 
to return to the traditional form of inspection. If the need for 
teachers with the minimum of a baccalaureate degree is as critical 
nationally as it is stated above for the State of Ohio, then slightly 
more than one-fifth of our teachers do not have the desired educa- 
tion as well as the needed professional preparation. Maul reports 
in an investigation that only 48.85 per cent of the elementary 
teachers have college degrees (3). Evidence indicates that the 
unqualified teacher wants the kind of supervision that will help 
her solve practical problems in the classroom. Wiles states that 
“observation without rating can be used to improve instruction 
if it is a codperative undertaking by the teacher and the super- 
visor" and that, “it is à technique for securing à basis for analysis 


i i hich the teacher desires help” (4). Thus the 
of specifics with whic ervisor who is interested enough to 


rincipal or sup l 
comptent PRATES the teacher who needs that kind of 


work in the classroom with the | e : 
assitance will not only be assisting the unqualified teacher in a 
also be preparing this teacher to participate 


concrete way but will I à 
better in programs of in-service education. 

Principals must recognize the instructional needs of emergency 
teachers. Organized programs leading to self-improvement must be 
required of teachers with sub-standard qualifications, upon in- 
duction into teaching, in order to provide them with the oppor- 

y successful in the classroom. In the 


tunity of bein reasonabl 
Pame parte above, fifty-seven per cent of the teachers 


left teaching without efforts to meet the requirements for the pro- 
fessional certificate. For this group the median number of years 
of tenure was 1.1. Many of these people were required to leave 
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the profession because they failed in the classroom, while others 
left due to a personal dissatisfaction. The personal dissatisfaction 
frequently was the result of a lack of understanding of the aims of 
the school. Many of those who dropped out of teaching indicated 
their personal dissatisfaction was the result of poor school leader- 
ship, while others who left teaching indicated they used teaching as 
a stepping stone to another position. 

A good instructional program cannot be developed when the 
staff is plagued with high rates of teacher turnover, or large num- 
bers of poorly qualified teachers. Principals and supervisors must 
find time to work in the classrooms side by side with unqualified 
teachers. Student teaching has been proclaimed, in many studies, 
to have been the most valuable pre-service course taken by pro- 
spective teachers. Obviously, time will not permit principals and 
supervisors to spend all their time in classrooms helping teachers 
but more time must be found for the desired assistance if we are 
to lift the quality of education in American public schools out of 

the bargain basement. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 

Certain generalizations can be drawn whi ight ind; 
of the results should drastic changes in V UNE Ae S es 
tion be made in the direction of curtailing professional À se 
as a requirement for teaching certificates, er courses 

1. An increasing number of beginning te 
difficulty in making the initial adjust Gee ee mee 
professional certification requirements were reduced, oom, i 
i 2. Principals and supervisors do not have the ttio-to giveth 
increasing number of professionally prepared teachers the T 
they need and desire. e help 

3. Beginning teachers without professional pre: 
considerably more time from the principal and s 
pervisory assistance than the beginning teacher 
preparation during the initial year of teaching. 

4. Beginning teachers without professional Preparation have 
difficulty in adjusting to the classroom due to four basic lacks: 
(1) ability to use effective teaching procedures, (2) ability a 
understand children, (3) ability to make adequate plans for in- 
struction, and (4) ability to discipline children. » 

5. Large numbers of non-professionally prepared teachers would 


paration require 
Upervisor for su- 
With professiona] 
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continue to leave the profession each year and therefore the prob- 
lem of teacher turnover would not be solved. 


Additional findings were: 
6. Special programs of in-service education should be developed 


for the currently employed teachers without professional prepara- 


tion. 
7. In-service education should be required of all beginning 


teachers without professional preparation during their initial year 
of teaching. 
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HOW TO USE THE MIRAGE LITERATURE ON 
THE GIFTED FOUND IN EDUCATIONAL 
PERIODICALS 


ANN F. ISAACS 


President, National Association for Gifted Children 


In studying the literature on the gifted one can find numerous 
exhortations and recommendations advocating how to least hinder 
the progress and best motivate and guide the gifted.! In some in- 
stances there is a unity of opinion regarding the advisability of a 
given program, plan or practice. In other instances it is possible 
to find opposite opinions regarding the same activity. 

It is recognized, for example, that in general three possible or- 
ganizational techniques for working with the gifted exist. Essen- 
tially these are acceleration, enrichment, and segregation. For each 


utilizing any of these approaches 
dangers which might accompany 

Is it any wonder that though t 
service to the importance of help 
and develop to the maximum of 
~ T r t that his talent 
has to give us, his action seldom goes beyond calling a sporadic 
meeting of his supervisory and administrative staff, 

Frequently where programs have been initiated for the gifted 
the specific and personal interest of the superintendent has been 
instrumental in these efforts. The fact remains also that programs 
which have endured for the largest period of time have had the 
backing of community groups as well. 


‘In order to avoid any implications of criticism on the part of any of our 
school systems, or educational journals and periodicals, specific references 
and footnotes have purposely been deleted. 
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This situation has not been improved by the “Mirage Litera- 
ture” that appears so frequently in our educational journals. A 
mirage by definition is something which appears to exist, but in 
reality is absent. There may be certain environmental stimuli 
present which have temporarily led one to regard this entity as a 
fact, but upon closer observation we note our perception has been 
faulty. 

The reference is made here to articles appearing in educational 
journals which are descriptive of programs or practices supposedly 
existing in a given school system. Repeatedly, closer investigation 
has resulted not in an increase of insight into the various mani- 
festations of the program, but in keen disappointment as the ac- 
tual picture unfolds itself. The practice which the educator has 
sought to observe, having made a special point of visiting the com- 
munity in question, is found to be non-existent. Further inquiry 
may result in a response which utilizes one or more of the follow- 
ing: 
(a) “I never heard of it in this system.” 

(b) “That must have been before my day.” 

(c) “Are you sure you are in the right school?’ 

(d) “I have been here forty years and have not heard of the 

program you mention.” 

(e) “Yes, we did at one time, 

priation.” : 

(f) “We have not had that program since we got our new super- 

visor (administrator, or super intendent as case may be). 

(g) “Our staff is interested in our gifted; wiat can you do to 

help us, or what do you recommend we do? 

Often the conclusion of the educator seeking further to expand 
his knowledge is that the practice in all probability was not very 
worthwhile, or it would have endured regardless of the obstacles 
that may have presented themselves. Such may or may not be the 
case. Too many of these now rejected practices can be found re- 
peatedly advocated in current literature. In addition there often 
appears evidence that these mysteriously disappeared practices 
were at the time highly regarded and advocated as standard pro- 


cedure over many years. — ; i i 
It is quite possible that a given article may appear m the litera- 
ture describing the actual existence of a program which in reality 


should receive classification only as an hypothesis. However it is 


but we lost our financial appro- 
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more likely that faulty memories, finances, and the presence or 
absence of specific individuals who were instrumental to the suc- 
cess of the program were factors coloring the picture an educator 
received upon a personal visit to the school system in question. f 

The complexity of our culture has brought us long past a rigid 
subject matter curriculum that is identical for all. With attention 
to the existence of individual differences has come the realization 
that there is a need for a common core in education, but there is 
also room for attention to the unique needs of each individual. 

An analogy may be drawn between the qualities that charac- 
terize a community and the specific attributes of the individuals 
who compose that community. Just as a psychogram can be pre- 
pared to indicate the individual’s intelligence, interests, aptitudes, 
and attitudes, so might a profile be drawn to reveal the assets and 
possible defects of a community. 

Sensitivity to the similarity that communities bear to one an- 
other, together with awareness of existing differences, can help 

prevent the continuation of poor practices and the disappearance 
of good ones. Coóperative meetings on the part of all members of 
the community—teachers, parents, administrators, psychologists, 
lawyers, doctors, engineers, case workers and any other interested 
groups, engaged together in studying the community—can result 
in plans which will best serve the community at that given time. 
To create a program which will truly meet the needs of the com- 
munity’s gifted at all times will require provision for continuous 
study, evaluation, and reévaluation. As individuals change with 
the attainment of years of living, and accompanying experiences, 
80 it is true that a community seldom remains static in its growth 
pattern. 

Why not, then, evaluate the specific recommendations of ad- 
vocated practices and procedures on the merit they may yield a 
particular system, in terms of what the administrator knows about 
his own system? This is a necessary precaution in the adoption of 
any given procedures, even when their factual existence has al- 
ready been proven. 

The above issues are pertinent to those who desire to seek out 
and study at first hand recommended programs for the gifted. If 
Proper caution is taken to analyze the causative factors under- 
lying the non-existence of the program described in the “mirage 
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article," positive values might well be derived and applied to the 
specifie system in which the educator is interested. 

We must attend to the needs of our gifted. In turn they will be 
enabled to achieve closer to their highest potentialities, and society 


will be all the richer. 


AN ADMINISTRATOR’S GUIDE TO 
COMMUNITY STRUCTURE 


RICHARD O. CARLSON 


Assistant in Educational Administration, University of California 


It is clear that any group, charged with the task of shaping educa- 
tional theory or practice for any people, should begin with an ex- 
amination of the society to be served—its natural surroundings, its 
major trends and tensions, its controlling ideals, values, and in- 
terests (1). 


—George S. Counts 

It is of the utmost importance that an administrator know his 
community. The primary reason for this is that the administrator’s 
main task is understanding and dealing with personalities, and 
without an adequate knowledge of the community he has no clues 
as to the effects of the community on the personalities of the pupils. 
Children learn the attitude of the place in which they live—the 
community exerts many subtle influences on the children. Without 
the knowledge of these influences and attitudes the administrator 
is poorly equipped to do his job. 

Another reason for knowing the community is that it enables the 
administrator to use the facts about, and the resources of the com- 
munity in planning the curriculum and its content. Knowing the 
community helps the administrator make the work of the school 
more meaningful, realistic, and useful to the students. 

In addition, without adequate community knowledge the ad- 
ministrator is unable to solve many of his problems. For example, 
consider the community knowledge that is necessary for good 
Schoolhouse construction planning. 

Also, a very basic function of the school is that of continuing the 
improvement of the community, and naturally the administrator 
must know the community intimately for the school to share in 
this improvement.! 


In a very real sense all of these reasons for community under- 


*See Harry E. Moore, Nine Help Themselves, Southwest Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration, University of Texas, 1955, for some 
observations of how some administrators participated in community im- 
Provement and how the community structure shaped their efforts. 
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standing are part and parcel of school-community relations. All of 
these reasons bear directly on the school’s ability to provide an 
adequate service and on the community’s perceiving the service as 
adequate. 

From the current interest in the community, on the part of edu- 
cators, it seems clear that it is no longer a task to sell to the ad- 
ministrator the idea that he should be aware of community struc- 
ture; the task seems to be to provide information that will aid the 
administrator in knowing what dimensions of community structure 
are of utmost importance and in knowing how to go about probing 
into these dimensions. This paper proposes to provide this aid in the 
form of an administrator’s guide to community structure. 

This guide cannot provide the necessary knowledge about any 
and all communities in which an administrator might find himself, 
for contrary to the expressed observations of many foreigners the 
structure of American communities does not exhibit a monotonous 
sameness (2). However, this guide will provide leads that point the 
Way to the acquisition of the necessary facts and insights. 

Before turning directly to this task it is seemingly necessary to 
clarify some ideas and notions. First among these is the concept of 
akes a community is a very real question. 


à community, for what m " 
ir the most adequate for this 


Of the many definitions Cook’s seems : 
purpose. He defines a community as: ^1) a population aggregate, 


2) inhabiting a contiguous territory, 3) integrated through past ex- 
Periences, 4) possessing a number of basic service institutions, 5) 
conscious of its unity, and 6) able to act in a corporate capacity in 
meeting recurring life crises” (3). It can be seen then, that, for an 
area to be called a community it must occupy a certain land space, 
have a history which the people recognize as their own, be such that 
the people are conscious of belonging together, provide service in- 
stitutions that will satisfy the basic needs of the people, and as a 
final test, the people must be able to act together in such a way as 
to meet crises. Many administrators will find themselves in areas 
that do not meet all of these criteria of a community, but many 
more will find themselves in real communities. This, however, will 
not influence the methods of community study nor the dimensions 
involved, but those administrators that operate in areas other than 
real communities will find community understanding much more 


difficult to achieve—surely they are already aware of this. 
Similarly, it is necessary to add that there is no one approach to 
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the study of a community.? Also, there is some divergence of opin- 
ion regarding what one should deal with in a study of community 
structure. Hence, the dimensions discussed here are offered as sug- 
gestions of the factors operative in the dynamics of community 
structure, and represent a synthesis of some of the recent and im- 
portant treatments bearing directly on the subject (4) s 
Finally, it must be added that one need not examine the dimen- 
sions of community structure as the sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists do, with theoretical concepts and elaborate research tech- 
niques, although sometimes that approach is needed. Through 
living in the community, however, and through keen perception, 
conscious observations, and directed efforts one can arrive at a rea- 
sonably good understanding of these matters. Further, it should be 
recognized that teachers and students could gather and work 
through much of the data, and find that it contributed in a very real 
sense to their classroom work. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF COMMUNITY STRUCTURE 


1. Dominant impression. Each community offers an observer a 
dominant impression. An integral part of this impression is the 
regional culture. There are many ways in which the regional sub- 
culture and the national culture fuse with the culture of the local 
community. The influences of these outside cultures are of great 
importance in some localities—of some importance in all. They 
should not be overlooked. 

Zimmerman (5) has developed an outline of regional culture 
that could very well serve as a Starting point for the administrator 
interested in a conscious, directed study of community structure. 
His outlines of the various regions treat the influences of the geog- 
raphy, the socio-cultural personality, the responsibilities of the 
region, the contributions of the region to the nation personality, 
and provide a selected bibliography of both fictional and research 
Works bearing on the sociology of the region. 

Other specific factors important in this dominant impression 
are: the community's setting, the dominant features of the land, 
the position of the community in relation to water bodies, water- 
ways, or main lines of travel. Often such physieal features of & 

* For very contrasting approaches the reader might be interested in W. F. 


Whyte, Street Corner Society, 1943, and Robert K. Lamb, “Suggestions for 
a Study of Your Hometown,” Human Organization, 11: 2: 29-32, 1952. 
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community have tremendous subtle effects and influences on the 
lives of the inhabitants, and very often reflect the reasons for the 
existence of the community.? 

Frequently these kinds of observations into the dominant im- 
pression of a community provide leads to very fruitful explorations 
as well as provide a framework for understanding community struc- 
ture. The newcomer or stranger is often in a position to be acutely 
aware of this kind of dominant impression. Also, the picture can be 
obtained by some reflective thinking on the part of the resident. 

2. Demographic and ecological characteristics and patterns. 
Population statistics and trends are necessary for community 
understanding. This includes: the number of people in the com- 
munity, the growth and/or decline of the population, the number 
of people in the various age groups, the average age of the men and 
women, the ratio of men to women, the number of the different re- 
ligious and ethnie groups, the average number per household in 
the community and by census tracts, the population density of the 
community and its various sections, and the birth and death rate 
of the community. Similarly, the administrator will find it reveal- 
ing to gather data about areas such as: the type of dwellings; the 
location of the warehouse district, slum area, rooming house dis- 
trict, apartment house area, and the area of single family dwellings; 
the number of owned as compared to rented dwellings; the geo- 
graphic limits of the community; and the location of the major 


Service institutions.* 
Some of this information should be immediately available to the 
administrator, by way of school district files. Much of the rest of it 
s and simply awaits compila- 


has been gathered by various agencie à get 
tion and organization. The U. S. Census of Population will give 
——— 

?See John A. Kinneman, The Community in America, 1947, Chapter 2 
and Jessie Bernard, American Community Behavior, 1949, Chapter 2 for data 
on the classification of communities into types, their reasons for existence, 
and their broad characteristics. s , 

* Investigations centered around ecological data like this, and such as the 
Studies of delinquency areas, the relation of various types of mental illness 
to types of residential areas, and the relation of crime to ecological factors 
have added much important information to social science and to certain 
facets of community structure. The reader might be interested in Quinn, 
Human Ecology, 1950, and Schmid, “Research Techniques in Human Ecol- 
P ;" in Scientific Social Surveys and Research, edited by Pauline V. Young, 

49. 
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much of the information needed. Warren (6) offers some sugges- 
tions as to the use of the census and what information it contains. 
Local agencies that might have collections of significant data of 


munity? Have these events had long lasting effects, and if so what . 
mined the com- 


4. Life activities. This type of information reveals the activities 
and the behaviors of the people in the community. To illustrate 
these kinds of data, consider: the principal ways of making a liv- 
ing, the nature of home and family life, the extent of family soli- 
darity, the patterns of training the young, the newspaper, radio, 
and television habits of the people and the influences of these hab- 
its, the use of leisure time, the religious habits of the people, the 
social class structure of the community, the customs and traditions 
carried on by the people, the use of the library, the process of law, 
and the establishment of order. 

Many of these data will be available from various community 
agencies, other data the administrator will have to gather by ob- 
serving and by asking questions. Such sources as Warner et al., 
Social Class in America (1949), and Jahoda et al., Research Meth- 


ods in Social Relations (1951), provide methodological leads for 
the administrator to follow in gathering these data. 
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5. Value system. Most communities have a system of values 
which represents a hierarchy of objects, attributes, abilities, and 
attitudes having different degrees of worth to the people. These 
value systems vary from community to community. 

Gaining knowledge of a given community’s value system is a 
difficult task, nevertheless, it is basic to the administrator’s func- 
tion. Jahoda (8) provides the lead that people in certain positions 
often have a viewpoint of advantage in assessing sociological phe- 
nomena. The administrator could come to possess knowledge of a 
community’s value system by seeking information from those who 
are: newcomers, marginal individuals (those moving from one 
cultural group to another, or in transition from one stage of de- 
velopment to the next,) deviants, isolates, individuals that fit in 
well and those that do not fit in well, and representatives of dif- 
ferent positions in the social structure. Also, the value system is 
exhibited in the behavior of the people of the community and can 
be perceived to an extent by the extremely careful observer. 

Other specific directions are lacking, owing to the difficulty of 
assessing value systems. However, fora background to serve as an 
anchor and from which to operate, the administrator would profit 
from a consideration of the broad value orientations of American 
society, Robin M. Williams, Jr. (9) indicates the following as the 
most dominant and most important configurations: a) Achieve- 
ment and Suecess—central emphasis in American society is on 
personal achievement, b) Love of Bigness—better means bigger, 


quality and size are equated, c) mei = ie es ee of 
ha a ivity—great worth placed on the good worker, 
po ep arare ] orientation by which be- 


d) Moral Orientation—there is a mora à 
havior is judged. Americans think in terms of good-bad, right- 


re i i ful- 
wr > itarian Mores—there is an emphasis on help 
aa a be seen in community aid for the 


ness ersonal kindness as can 1 
ades pte ind mass aid for disasters, f) pes ge comet rac- 
ticality—practicality, efficiency, expediency, and getting things 
done are all valued aspects of our culture, g) Progress—it is not 
doubted that new is better than old and that the future promises to 
be still better, h) Material Comfort—material comfort is taken for 
granted, i) Equality—not undiscriminating equalitarianism but a 
stress on rights and equality of opportunity, į) F reedom—freedom 
is most mentioned as the greatest advantage of the American sys- 
tem, k) External Conformity—men seek approval of some of their 
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fellows and try to be successful in accordance with a common 
standard, 1) Science and Secular Rationality—applied science is 
highly venerated as a tool—the emphasis on science has reflected 
the rationalistic, individualistic tradition, m) Nationalism Patri- 
otism—un-American is looked upon as treason, n) Democracy—an 
integral part of the American creed, o) Individual Personality— 
extreme importance is placed on individual development—a strong 
feeling opposed to the invasion of individual integrity. 

Similarly, Henry S. Commager offers further keen insights into 
the nature of American values in his work, The American Mind 
(1950) , especially Chapters I and XX. 

6. Power system. Power is often defined as the ability to domi- 
nate or to compel action. Every community has a system of power 
relations arranged in a hierarchy. The power structure may be for- 
mal or informal, it may reside in the political structure, it may 
coincide with the economically powerful figures, it may lie with the 
church, and it may reside with the labor leaders. 

Hunter (10) lists several postulates to guide the study of com- 
munity power structure; they are: 1) Power involves relationships 
between individuals and groups, both controlled and controlling. 
Because power involves such relationships it can be described 
structurally. 2) Power is structured socially, in the United States, 
into a dual relationship between governmental and economic au- 
thorities on national, state, and local levels. Both types of authori- 
ties may have functional, social, and institutional power units sub- 
sidiary to them. 3) Power is a relatively constant factor in social 
relationships with policies as variables, Wealth, social status, and 
prestige are factors in the power constant. Variation in the strength 
between power units, or a shift in policy within any of these units, 

affects the whole power structure. 4) Power of the individual must 
be structured into associational, clique, or institutional patterns 
to be effective. 

Payne (11) reports a study he conducted on the prestige and 
power structure of certain typical formal service organizations in 
which he found that the organizations could be arranged in a hier- 
archy according to prestige orders. His findings as well as the 
method of investigation might be of use to some administrators. 

Vynce A. Hines (12) has compiled a one hundred and twenty-six 
item bibliography of research findings and methods dealing with 


power structure, local pressures, and attitudes toward the school. 
Many excellent leads are thus made available. 
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Other valuable directives come from Biddle and Goldhamer. 
Biddle (13) presents some discussion of the types of leaders (i.e. 
the celebrity, the expert, the father-substitute, the natural leader, 
the manipulator, the community organizer, and the community 
educator, ) their activities and réles; while Goldhamer (14) pro- 
vides the service of ordering or typing power useful in the study of 


community structure. 

. In concluding, it should be stressed that the administrator, once 
in possession of knowledge of a community's power structure, 
should not necessarily act with the power structure, nor beanin 
strument of it; similarly, the same might be said about the value 
system. It is apparent, nevertheless, that many administrators 
have been blind to the factors operative in community structure, 
and it seems reasonable to believe that they could operate more ef- 


fectively with this knowledge as a background. 
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TOWARD SCHOOL 
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Recent literature on the gifted has emphasized the fact that one 
of our greatest wastes of natural resources has been in the neglect 
of gifted children. In order that this waste does not continue, it is 
necessary to provide for the gifted child in the public school. An 
essential first step toward making better provisions for the gifted 
is carly identification. It is hoped that from early identification 
will come a better understanding of the gifted child and from this 
will come better school provisions for him. 

Only in the twentieth century has there been a real attempt to 
study scientifically the intellectually superior child. In spite of 
early attempts to study those individuals who achieved eminence, 
it remained for Lewis Terman to make a longitudinal study (1) of 
children identified in childhood as gifted. The understanding of 
such children depends primarily upon the findings of Terman’s 
study. There have been few efforts to study the attitudes of those 
individuals who score in the superior and very superior range of 


intelligence. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The purpose of this investigation was to make a comparative 
study of a group of gifted elementary school pupils and a group of 
average elementary school pupils in order: 1) to determine the 
attitudes of the gifted child toward the school, the curriculum, and 
the teacher; and 2) to determine if there were important differences 
in attitudes of gifted and average children. 


PROCEDURE 


Definition of terms. In this study, the term “gifted” was used to 
mean intellectual superiority as measured by a group intelligence 


test. Those children who scored in the upper ten per cent on a group 


intelligence test were selected as the “gifted” subjects. — 
The term “average” Was interpreted to mean those within the 
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middle ten per cent in intelligence as measured by a group intelli- 
gence test. Those children were selected as the “average” group. 

Selection of subjects. The Lorge Thorndike Intelligence Test was 
administered during the 1954-1955 school term to all fifth grade 
pupils in the Hamilton County (Tenn.) schools. The subjects for 
the present study were selected on the basis of their scores on this 
test. Those who scored in the upper ten per cent were classified as 
“sifted.” Those who had scored within the middle ten per cent 

(forty-five to fifty-five per cent) in intelligence on the Lorge- 
Thorndike test were classified as “average.” 

Each child in Group I, the “gifted” group, was then matched 
with a child in Group II, the “average” group, on the basis of the 
following factors: 1) age; 2) grade; 3) sex; 4) school. 

Administering the questionnaire. A questionnaire containing 
sixty questions was then prepared in which an effort was made to 
determine the attitude of the subjects in Groups I and II toward: 
1) the curriculum; 2) the school; 3) the teacher. 

After all questionnaires were administered, a tabulation was 
made of the responses on each individual item of each question- 
naire. A separate record was kept for boys and girls and these data 
were then combined to obtain the total responses on all items of 
the questionnaire. 

The following data were obtained on each subject: 1) Responses 
to the forty-eight questions concerning the child’s attitude toward: 
a) the teacher, b) the school, c) the curriculum. 2) Measurement of 
possible attitudes determined by specific responses to twelve ques- 
tions with the child being given freedom in responding by state- 
ments of his attitudes toward: a) changes in his school, b) changes 
in the curriculum, c) teachers. 

Responses. Replies were received from one hundred and sixty- 
eight girls (eighty-four in Group I and eighty-four in Group II) 
and one hundred and forty-six boys (seventy-three in Group I and 
seventy-three in Group II). Completed questionnaires were ob- 
tained from all the subjects who were placed in each group. 

Results. Attitudes are both intellectual and emotional in nature. 
An effort was made to determine the attitudes of gifted children 
and compare these attitudes with those of average children. 

Attitudes toward the teacher. The effective teacher is usually 
one the children like and want as their teacher. Witty (2) states 
that none of the separate measures for identifying the effective 
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teacher “has proved to have marked predictive values.” He 
further states that subjective evaluation by pupils themselves 
often gives more insight into the characteristics of effective teach- 
ers, 

The question was asked in the questionnaire, "What are some 
things you like about a teacher?" The answers gave an excellent 
picture of the personality and behavior of good teachers as sub- 
mitted by the boys and girls in both groups. í 


Group 1 Group II 
1. Kind and considerate 1. Kind and considerate 
2. Helpful 2. Nice 
3. Nice 3. Helpful 
4. Fair and impartial 4. Good 
5. Understanding 5. Patient 
6. Sense of humor 6. Courteous 
7. Patient 7. Fair and impartial 
8. Pretty 8. Cleanliness — — 
9. Pleasing personal appear- 9. Interest in public problems 
10. Sweet 


ance 
10. Well mannered 


In answer to the question, “Is your teacher an unusually good 
teacher?”, there was very little difference of opinion among the 
boys and girls in Group I. Eighty-five per cent of the boys and 
eighty-four per cent of the girls answered affirmatively. The dif- 
ference was more noticeable in Group II with ninety-three per cent 
of the boys answering yes and eighty-eight per cent of the girls. 
The gifted group, Group I, appeared to be somewhat more critical 


of thei erage group. 
ir teacher than the averag elieve bote 


Even though the big majority of the students 
teacher was unusually good, concern should still be felt for the re- 


maining ten to fifteen per cent who did not. Improving the attitude 
of these students toward their teacher would appear to be an es- 


Sential à è . 
In "em to determine why the students did or did not like 
their teacher, questions were asked covering personality traits of 
the teacher. Less than four per cent of either of the groups thought 
the teacher did not have a good sense of humor, which would tend 
to refute the stereotype of the teacher who never Jaughs. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the girls in the average group felt that 
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their teacher had a good disposition. The boys in the average group 
were not quite so complimentary for only ninety-five per cent of 
them thought the disposition of the teacher was outstanding. The 
gifted group was somewhat harder on the teacher with only ninety- 
four and ninety-one per cent of the boys and girls, respectively, 
rating her disposition as outstanding. Even so, the ratings were 
exceptionally high. 

Similar ratings were given to the teacher by over ninety per 
cent of both groups on such traits as “kindness and consideration” 
and “patience.” There appeared to be little difference in the rating 
between the two groups or within either group between boys and 
girls. However, on measures of “fairness and impartiality,” the 
ratings by boys in each group and girls in each group were similar, 
but a decided difference was noted between the ratings of boys and 
the ratings of girls. Over ninety per cent of the boys felt that the 
teacher was fair and impartial. The girls, however, were not so 
positive, Seventy-one per cent of the gifted girls thought the 
teacher fair and impartial, and eighty-six per cent of the average 
girls thought this. There is, therefore, a significant sex difference 
in the response to this question as well as a tendency for gifted 
girls to be more critical than average girls. 

With respect to the teacher's personal appearance, over ninety 
per cent of the subjects in each group reported that their teacher’s 
appearance was “pleasing.” 

Approximately ninety-seven per cent of the subjects in Group I 
and the male subjects in Group II felt that their teacher tried to 
encourage them to do better work. Only ninety-three per cent of 
the average female subjects reported this, however. This appears 
to follow the tendency for the girls to be more critical than the 
boys, but there seems to be no consistency between the gifted and 
the average female groups. 

Interestingly enough, the gifted girls seemed to object least to 
being corrected by the teacher. (About six per cent objected to 
being corrected.) Twenty-one and twenty-three per cent of the 
average boys and girls respectively objected to being corrected. 
Thirteen per cent of the gifted boys objected. This would seem to 
indicate that gifted students, and females in particular, do not ob- 
ject to being corrected nearly as much as do average students. As 
would be expected, more of the gifted girls and the gifted boys 
reported that they received praise and recognition from their 
teachers than did the average group. 


Ye 
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Attitude toward school. Training for the development of desir- 
able attitudes is one of the most important phases of the school’s 
function. The kinds of attitudes a person develops are dependent 
upon the extent to which his inner drives and urges are satisfied 
in his daily experiences. The school organization and the program 
must encourage attitudes that will be satisfying to the child. They 
must afford him an opportunity to fulfill his wants and urges in 
a socially acceptable way and help him to form habits of behavior 
that will become so fixed that desirable attitudes may function in 
him for his own welfare as well as for that of the group. — 

Recognizing the importance of the school toward forming the 
child’s attitudes, questions were asked concerning what he thought 
of his school. Ninety-four per cent of the average girls and ninety- 
Seven per cent of the average boys reported that they were happy 
in school. Less of the gifted students reported this. Eighty-seven 
Per cent of the gifted females and only seventy-nine per cent of 
the gifted males said that they were happy in school. . 

About three-quarters of each group thought that their school 
was better than any other. But about six per cent of the average 
&roup and fifteen per cent of the gifted group would like to at- 
mud another school. About a quarter of the boys in each group 

hought the school day could be shortened. 

Even though the sided plants in Hamilton County Vat en 
base good, about ten per cent of each group believe 

lelr room was not attractive. : " 

"The questionnaire revealed some of the changes which the chil- 

dren would like to make in their school: 


Group I Group II 

1. Gym 1. Longer recesses 
* r i- 2 Bigger playground 

e enn SURE 3. More books to read 
3. Larger building 4. Desks instead of tables and 
6 det A — 6. Shorter time at school 
7. No combined grades 7. Longer earn 
S Fang unc peod $ Mere sponta 
10. Sle 10. Bigger school 


ore books for room 


It is significant that most of the changes both groups suggested 
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were of a physical nature. Due to the crowded conditions, the 
- questionnaire revealed the need for more space, materials and 
playground equipment. Group I requested more library books as 
well as books for the room. However, the physical needs were 
placed first. Group II placed more books to read third on the list. 
Longer recesses were placed first on the Group II list, while Group 
I listed this item as number six. 

Attitude toward curriculum, In addition to the way children feel 
toward the teacher and the school, it is also important to know 
how they feel about their curriculum. A little over sixty per cent 
of the gifted group and the boys in the average group felt that they 
were given a part in planning the school program. Surprisingly 
enough, eighty-nine per cent of the girls in the average group felt 
this. It would appear that either the average girls are actually be- 
Ad Cee e paie be ard groups in planning the school 

, lite desir i j 
"s with the school program as it ^ ap Paine qug i 
bout seventy-five per cent of the gifted er 
textbooks supplied by the school. This Ks m pA ; x 
centage than the ninety-five per cent of the average grou wl 
abe p who 
approved of the books. This is, once again, one more indication of 
the gifted child’s ability to think critically. 

Fewer of the average girls approved of the present report cards 
(Satisfactory, Unsatisfactory, and Improving) than did any of the 
others. Only sixty per cent approved, while ninety per cent of the 
gifted group and the average boys approved. 

As has been found in other studies, more girls favored learning 

a foreign language than did boys. However, more of the average 
boys wanted to learn a foreign language than did gifted boys. 
Eighty-nine per cent of the gifted girls and eighty-five per cent 
of the average girls wanted to learn a foreign language. Eighty-one 
per cent of the average boys and seventy-three per cent of the 
gifted boys wanted to do so. The figures are certainly high enough 
to warrant the statement that both gifted and average elementary 
school pupils are interested in learning a foreign language. Other 
subjects they would like to study were: 


Group I Group II 


Chemistry Science 
Ancient History Home Economies 


| 
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Science Aviation 
Higher Mathematics Art 
Gym More Health 
Home Economics Radio 

Electricity 
Crafts Foreign Countries 
Nature Animals 
Space History Outer Space 
Typing 


There appeared to be little difference in the two groups’ re- 
quests for suggestions for improvement of curriculum. 

About one-third of the girls in both groups and one-fifth of the 
boys would like to be in a higher grade. The favorite grade of both 
groups was the present one (about sixty per cent reported this), 
with the preceding grade being the next in popularity (about 
twenty per cent reported this), and with each earlier grade declin- 
ing in popularity. The same was true with respect to the grade in 
which the child thought the teacher was of the most help. [ 

It would appear for the most part that gifted and average chil- 
dren approved of their present curriculum. The gifted are more 
critical of present practices, but the majority still approve. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


, One hundred and fifty-seven fifth-grade pupils who had scored 
in the upper ten per cent of those taking an intelligence test were 
matched on the basis of age; grade, sex and school with one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven pupils who had scored in the forty-five to 
fifty-five per cent average. Questionnaires were then distributed 
to both the average and the gifted group asking their attitudes 


toward their teacher, school and curriculum. | 

The results seem to indicate the following things: 

1) The majority of poth gifted and average fifth-grade stu- 
dents appeared to approve of their teacher. ' 

2) One out of s gifted girls and two out of ten Lus bo 
were in school. This compared with about one in twenty 
pees, San ee Tt would appear that 


average students who were unhappy in school. 
Perhaps the gifted students are more in need of guidance than the 


average students. . 
3) More than three out of every four students in both the aver- 


age and gifted groups favored learning a foreign language. 
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4) Although both the gifted and the average groups appeared 
to have favorable attitudes toward their teacher, school, and 
curriculum, the gifted group was almost consistently more critical 
than the average group. 

The school must encourage attitudes that will be satisfying to 
the child. It must afford him an opportunity to fulfill his wants 
and urges in a socially acceptable way and help him to form 
habits that are conducive to group living. The child must be given 
a chance to succeed; to be able to participate in learning experi- 
ences in which he has a chance of success; and should be given 
physieal and play activities within the limits of his physical 
abilities. It is important that the attitudes of these children be 


studied in order that we may better educate children of all levels of 
intelligence. 
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Jonn R. CrankE anp Laura K. EADS. Guiding Arithmetic Learning. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 1954, 
pp. 280. 


The authors begin the discussion of mathematical learning by 
Stating the importance of learning to think mathematically. 
Children think when they become independent of concrete ma- 
terials. It is first necessary to be able to understand arithmetical 
Processes concretely before abstract reasoning can take place. 
Children develop concepts in arithmetic (1) by engaging in class- 
Toom experiences, (2) by using concrete manipulative materials 
to help solve mathematical problems and (3) by being encouraged 
to do mathematical thinking. 

In the first part of the book the authors have presented math- 
ematies for teachers and procedures for teaching pupils in the 
elementary grades. They have included procedures of a variety 
of types and varying levels of difficulty to provide for differences 
of abilities among children. Chapter headings are: (1) From 
Things to Concepts, (2) Counting By Ones and By Groups, (3) 
Two- and Three-Digit Numbers, (4) Addition and Subtraction of 
Whole Numbers, (5) Multiplication and Division of Whole Num- 
bers, (6) The Four Operations with Common Fractions, (7) Op- 
‘rations with Decimals and Per Cents, (8) Understanding and 
Using Measurement, (9) Planning for Effective Teaching and 

earning in Arithmetic. 

The book contains many practical concrete examples for the 
teacher to use to make mathematical facts clearer for the 
children, Throughout are many photographs and charts. Also in- 
cluded are suggestions for helping the slow learners as well as the 
Sifted ones. Importance of grouping is stressed. Discussion is also 
Blven to the importance of arithmetic readiness for understanding 
of the processes, . 

he authors conclude by contrasting the old concept with the 
nemin Program of instruction in arithmetic. “In the older program, 
arithmetic was taught as a collection of facts, skills and specific 
abits of procedure. In the newer program, arithmetic teaching 
emp asizes meaning, principles, and relationships; skills and tech- 
niques are developed after understanding. In the older program, 
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the teacher relied upon extensive oral and written drills to mecha- 
nize computational procedures. The newer program emphasizes 
discovery, introduces symbols as records of experience, insists 
that algorisms are developmental, gradually becoming more adult- 
like as the pupil grows in ability to deal with abstractions. In the 
older program, the learner was urged to memorize definitions and 
rules; in the newer, he is guided in making generalizations, analy- 
ses, comparisons, estimations, evaluations, interpretations. The 
new program considers carefully the emotional well-being of the 
learner as well as his growth in ability to do quantitative thinking.” 
EstHER DAHL 
Alameda County Schools, California 


Homer Kemprer. Adult Education. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1955, pp. ix + 438. $5.50. 


a. = = number of books being written about 
he dimensions, scope, problems, and philosophy of adult educa- 
tion in this country which can be correlated with an increasing 
interest and growth of adult education in this country. An index 
of this growth is the various estimates which place from thirty 
to fifty million adults in some type of formal learning situation. 
With this growth comes an increasing awareness of the need to 
develop materials to train professional leaders in adult education, 
and Dr. Homer Kempfer has sought to provide such a volume. 
Accordingly, the primary aim of this book is to become a text- 
book for public school administrators and graduate students in 
colleges and universities studying adult education. This book is 
largely written from the point of view of the public school adult 
program, although the author also attempts to relate publie school 
programs to other community adult education activities. 

The first part of this volume discusses the task of adult educa- 
tion which is essentially a committment to lifelong learning for 
adults, Under this heading, the author devotes single chapters to 
an examination of the expanding role of adult education in modern 
society, an over-view of the type of adult education that Dr. 
Kempfer feels is needed, and a discussion of the developmental 
tasks of adults. This concept of developmental tasks, first formu- 
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lated by Robert J. Havighurst and accepted uncritically by the 
author, is presented in this textbook as a theoretical analysis of 
the behavior of adults, and a very necessary background for ef- 
fective program planning. The reviewer will briefly discuss the 
use of this concept because it represents the author’s major effort 
to present a theoretical analysis of a major problem in adult 
education. The logic of this concept is that the needs of human 
beings can be determined by taking an inventory of discrete in- 
dividuals qua individuals and establishing a category of needs 
which will be experienced in a similar fashion by adults at various 
age levels. Implicit in the use of this concept is the belief that man 
will make a rational choice of the alternatives of behavior avail- 
able to him. If you determine what those alternatives are, you 
will be able to predict how people will act in given situations. Thus, 
if you know the developmental tasks of adults, you will be able 
to develop the type of program that will meet their needs and 
interests, With this concept, according to Kempfer, it implicitly 
becomes a much simpler job to formulate your adult program. 
However, this reviewer contends that the concept of developmental 
tasks is based on a false image of the nature of man. The individ- 
ual, group, or society does not determine its behavior on the basis 
of a rational choice of existing alternatives but upon its assess- 
ment of what is possible and feasible within the situational con- 


text of action in the process of acting. This essential nature of 
behavior, its dynamic character, is entirely missing from the con- 
ted by the author. 


cept of developmental tasks presen mo 
The second part of this book, and its Jargest section, 18 devoted 


to program development in adult education. The author reports 
upon his own research which was concerned with identifying the 
educational needs and interests of adults and, in à chapter, pre- 
Sents his own formula for determining these needs and interests. 
Other chapters are devoted to & discusion of various organized 
&pproaches to major areas in adult education such as personal 
development, citizenship, and production and consumption. In 
addition to the major institutional approaches, the author de- 
Scribes other types of approaches to adult education carried out 
in a variety of ways throughout the country. ! 

The last section of this textbook is concerned with some of the 
major problems of organization and administration, primarily in 
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public school adult education. Such problems as the character of 
responsibility of directors, school boards, and superintendents 
are analyzed; the type of problems arising out of the organization 
and administration of a public school adult program and many 
other concerns of the adult school administrator are presented 
and discussed. Dr. Kempfer also examines such problems as the 
selection and training of leaders which would include directors, 
group leaders, and teachers, and some discussion of some prin- 
ciples of in-service training. Another chapter deals with publicity 
and promotion of the adult program in the community, including 
promotion within the public school system. The two r 
chapters discuss finance and over-all evaluation of the program. 


aluable reference 
cation. As a text- 
itations in failing 
the broad dimensions and 
nd in adult education. You 
on in reading this volume, 


it has some serious lim 
to depict, in any adequate fashion, 
the varied philosophical positions fou 
do not get the feel of adult educati 
Unfortunately, as far as this reviewer is concerned, the underlying 
view of this text is that there are no problems, however difficult, 
for which Dr. Kempfer does not have the answer. While this is 
an admirable objective, in the complex mass industrial society 
in which adult education functions, the suggested solutions to 
many of the complex problems faced by adult educators are far 
less than satisfactory. While many will relish and appreciate the 
ease with which Dr. Kempfer is able to solve most of tl 
lems, realistic practitioners will Tecognize many defic 
the recommended solutions when the 
empirical world, 


heir prob- 
iencies in 
y are put to the test in the 


JACK LONDON 
University of California, Berkeley 
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Vinar, E. Herros anp Leran B. Jacoss (Editors). Children and 
the Language Arts. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1955, pp. 524. $5.50. 


Children and the Language Arts represents the thinking of a 
group of authorities in the area of language instruction in the 
elementary school. The purpose of the book is “to aid teachers, 
administrators, and parents as they take responsibility for further- 
ing children’s satisfying and successful use of American English.” 
The book is divided into three sections. The first deals with the 
position and relationship of language arts in the total school 
program. The second section presents suggestions for improving 
instruction in specific phases of the language program. The third 
section examines the problems of developing the kind of language 
arts program to which theory, better practices, and research point. 

A major theme running through the writings of the contributors 
to this volume is that the development of competence in the lan- 
guage arts is a primary responsibility of society and, therefore, of 
the school. Language is a social instrument of man, enabling him to 
communicate, to learn, and to think reflectively. Because language 
is a basic medium of interaction, skill in its use is a necessary 
requisite for responsible living in a democratic society. besten 
in this context, language arts lays valid claim to being the ues 
of the school's program. This position js made emphatic through- 


out the book. A 

Language itself is not a skillto be learned anew 1n the elementary 
School. The child enters the primary grades with an average zx 
cabulary of 23,700 words. The task of the school is to propa 
experiences to cultivate the further expansion and a 1 
language skills. The setting for these experiences should ong ic" 
em Bodia! and. dymamio pen Ls pie mem ‘idem, 
anguage instruction is geare to the deve! 
sensitive to their nana and interwoven into va pie t 
experience, then language becomes not à set of rules m r} w 
ut an instrument for social living. The first section e ae 
reiterates in its several excellent ect conception o 
rôle in the elementary $C hool. I . 

The pom. ps modern teaching practices in the 


language arts area builds upon the concept of language as à 
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functional, social tool for living. In specific chapters examining in- 
structional methods in speaking, reading, writing, spelling, gram- 
mar, dramatics, etc., the emphasis is on meaningful ways to 
increase the student’s competence. The question of phonics is pre- 
sented clearly; this method is useful for some children but should 
not be introduced prior to the development of a sight meaning 
of words. Formalized grammar does not contribute significantly to 
language development in the elementary school. Emphasis belongs 
on the actual use of language and the improvement of skills 
through use. In this sense grammar is utilized though not prima- 
rily as the analysis of parts of speech and sentence structure. 
Chapters dealing with the reading program, the impact of mass 
media of communications on the child’s language development, 
and creative writing are especially worthwhile. This entire section 
presents a stimulating approach to language instruction based on 
sound research and knowledge of how children learn and develop. 

, The concluding section outlines the organizational considera- 

tons of developing a functional language arts program. Lan- 
guage, as the heart of the school program, need not become the 
dominant theme of every unit, but opportunities for attention to 
every phase of language skill should characterize learning ex- 
periences. The knotty problem of Scope and sequence for language 
instruction is placed in the hands of the classroom teacher who 
can best plan for continuity of experience with a group he knows 
well. In this sense, relevance and continuity are presented as more 
acceptable criteria for determining content than the scope and 
sequence of any set curriculum or course of study. This interpreta- 
tion is in keeping with the tone of the entire book. Developing this 
kind of program requires close parental involvement and con- 
tinuous evaluation. 

Children and the Language Arts suggests a program built on the 
concept of language as a social instrument. Even though many 
authorities contributed specific sections, there is continuity in the 
writing and consistency in point of view. References to research 
and actual practices are frequent and relevant. It would seem 
that less attention could have been given to the social setting of 
language and more reference to planning for scope and sequence 
in the language arts program. The bibliographical material at the 
close of the book might have been placed at the end of each 
chapter for those who read only selected sections. However, the 
content of the book has great value for teachers, administrators, 
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and parents and should stimulate readers to improve the language 
program throughout the school system. 
JEAN VicrORIA MARANI 


Sarasota Junior High School, Sarasota, Florida 


Grratp A. Yoakam. Basal Reading Instruction. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955, pp. 357. 


, In this text the author sets down the basic procedures involved 
in teaching reading to children. The complexity of the reading 
process has necessitated a selection of factors to be analyzed, and 
here the author develops those basal abilities underlying all read- 
ing activities. 

"The basal factors involved in reading sequentially, level by level, 
through the elementary school, are used to emphasize the de- 
velopmental nature of the reading process. These factors include 
reading readiness, sight recognition, independence in recognizing 
Words, development of meaning, study skills, and using ideas 
gained from reading. The reader is cautioned not to think of these 
steps as independent of each other, but rather as a continuum of 


Teading growth. 

By presenting the reading program in terms of developmental 
levels, the author hopes to discourage the error of thinking of 
Teading in terms of school grades composed of children of ap- 
proximately the same state of maturation, degree of accomplish- 
ment, and stages of growth. While the stages of growth are id 
nizable, children pass through these stages at different age oe 
according to their capacity to learn. Therefore, in pe : 
reading instruction for any group of children, it is pre p? P 0 
think in terms of levels of develop than of R The de- 
velopm f growth in reading is emp^ ; 

The dust w peg the book is designed to orient the teacher 


b idi und of information necessary to under- 
"epo dee of basal reading abilities. The im 
section of the book describes in detail the basal reading abilities, 
and suggests methods for developing them, as well d detailed 
Activities through which they are acquired level by leve ] 

The third section of the book shows how the basal reading pro- 
gram extends to all fields and how progress in the development of 
basal reading abilities may be appraised. The Yoakam Read- 
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ability formula, which measures the readability level of textbooks 
and other materials to determine the reading level required to read 
these materials successfully, is described. 

Student teachers and those in service can obtain from this text 
a comprehensive overview of basal reading instruction, organ- 
izing reading programs, and increasing the abilities of pupils to 
become competent in the use of reading as a means to personal 
growth as well as a tool for learning. 

AUDREY L. MITCHELL 
Alameda County Schools, California 


R. Murray Tuomas. Ways of Teaching in Elementary Schools. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1955, pp. 558. $4.75. 


A new book dealing with the bases of elementary education in 
our schools is always examined with interest because of the many 
urgent needs in that field. The reviewer urges that readers give this 
volume consideration. The author says that the book was written 
for prospective elementary teachers, teachers in service, and edu- 
cational administrators who need information about modern ele- 
mentary education. 

The materials are organized into two general divisions: (1) 
the backgrounds of elementary education; (2) practices in that 
service. In the first division are seven chapters; in the second, 
fourteen chapters. The author begins with materials designed to 
give new prospects for elementary school work a view of what 
types of schools exist in that field, and to show that they are often 

very different; that the work does not conform to any one fixed 
pattern. Yet by finding common features, schools can be compared 
to certain degrees. He then shifts his treatment to children and 
society in which he discusses: What is teaching? What is the 
nature of the child? How are society and schools interrelated? 
In each, he brings to bear very relevant data from history of 
American education, from psychology and child development ma- 
terials, and from recent materials on group dynamics, and other 
group problems of the elementary schools. Thus he sets the basis. 
Facing the “Prime Concerns of New Teachers,” he writes of 
discipline and ways of planning. Here he is using recent concepts 
of school control, utilization of pupil sharing, etc., and the several 


EE 


^ 
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varied ways of planning for the daily work of the teacher. He 
omits the matter of the broader planning for a whole term or for the 
faculty workshop for the total school program. His concern is for 
the daily work of the teacher. In these background materials he 
shows familiarity with recent developments in the various issues 
involved. The reviewer wishes he had given more attention to the 
staff planning and to the development of personal social control as 
the modern type of what he calls discipline. 

In the division on classroom practices, he treats of the different 
Subjects with the caution that teachers—especially new teachers— 
should not, infer therefrom that in all cases the separate subject 
treatment of teaching is valid or needed. His chapter on reading 
shows acquaintance with the materials of that field and is a good 
introduction for the new teacher. Moreover, he gives a fair presen- 
tation of oral reading and its several varieties. His section on speech 
is brief but excellent and will help the new teacher to comprehend 
the great need of this kind of teaching, although parents may not 
See it at first. The chapter on "Practical Writing” emphasizes the 
child’s needs for writing by giving types of materials they will have 
to write (or, as we now find, typewrite). He does not give in this 
chapter the same broad treatment of hand writing that he does 
other subjects. The reviewer suggests that his treatment of spelling 


will need some supplementation. 

. The chapter on teaching arithmetic has a very good way of 
initiating the new teacher unacquainted with effective teaching 
of numbers. Here, the orientation of children prepares them so 
they are likely to be concerned about arithmetic. In other respects, 
his treatment is quite adequate for à volume dealing with the 
Whole field of elementary school teaching. His references are recent 


i j is subject. He 
enough t . Wilson's new volume on this su 
Mendes] s her in one chapter, and his treatment 


links science 
and health toget ; ; 
M ealth Education. Many of the basic 
als some shortages for ruant 


ideas of building the science program and tea j r 
Priate for the beginning teacher and for the teacher in service 


who, having received her education several years past, lacks the 
ability to teach with elementary science. This problem, the short- 
age of ability in many of the older teachers, is very critical in ae 
geographical areas of the nation; and, in addition, these teachers 
have a fear of any idea that has the word “science attached to 
it. This chapter, in the hands of an expert with much encourage- 
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ment, could be one means of helping these older teachers! Beneran 
the treatment of health education is far from adequate in t A 
chapter. Regarding science, the chapter could be well pee 
by the materials in pamphlet and book form now in PS z 
several series providing simple experiments for elementary schools. 
These are represented in series by N. S. Beeler, M. B. and I. M. 
s ER book is one of the few known to the reviewer 
that really attacks the problem of social learning at all adequately, 
as well as other learning. His chapter “Social Living” will help 
many beginners to know, to identify needed social behavior, to 
approach the problems with some confidence and to get some of 
that task accomplished. This has been a sorely neglected part of 
similar volumes. Manners, morals, group play, réle playing, build- 
ing appropriate informational basis for intelligent social behavior, 
etc., are well presented, though necessarily brief. Social Studies, 
while treated separately, can be associated with social living. The 
treatment is, however, more closely concerned with the nature 
of the subject-matter program, the goals sought, the techniques 
to be used, and the evaluations needed. His chart on page 408 is 
a helpful suggestion to the new teacher as to her réle in adjust- 


ments when a prescribed program exists. The suggested evalua- 
tion tools are helpful also. 


Chapters fifteen to eighteen, dealin 
ative art, music, and dramatics, 
be sources for many older teac 


with creative writing, cre- 
are more than routine, They will 


hers and for the beginner to see, 
to comprehend what creative experiences are and to do some of 


that kind of teaching. The chapter on recreation, play, and games 
is very representative of current materials and practices, His short 
chapter on evaluation and reports to parents is helpful and repre- 
sents more than subject-matter achievement reports. He ends the 
volume with some suggestions about the first teaching position and 
how to get it. 

The index is adequate, the references are in good form, and the 
volume is quite free from errors, The writer commends the author 


and the publisher, even though he has had to indicate some minor 
shortages. 


A. R. MEAD 
Gainesville, Florida 


me 
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ARTHUR T. Jersio. When Teachers Face Themselves. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955, 


pp. 169. $3.25. 


“This book is concerned with the strivings, satisfactions, hopes, 
and heartaches that pervade the teacher's life and work. . . . It has 
been written for teachers with the help of teachers” (p. 1). 

This is a fourth study in a series directed by the author and 
dealing with the concept of selfhood in education. The volume and 
its interpretations are based on an investigation in which many 
persons shared, some students and some teachers. It involved four 
procedures: survey of personal problems as revealed by written 
responses to an inventory; ratings and evaluations of lectures and 
discussions dealing with aspects of self-understanding; survey of 
reactions to the idea of self-understanding as the basic aim of 
education; a series of personal conferences. 

Concerning the idea that self-understanding is the basic aim of 
education, one thousand and thirty-two persons responded, in 
eleven groups varying in size from thirty-three to one hundred and 
forty-nine persons. The idea had been discussed in the groups pre- 
viously. In general, these responses showed that the idea was ac- 
ceptable to them. Other matters were included, much more per- 
Sonal. Eighty persons came voluntarily for personal conferences. 
This became one source of data; written reports was another. 

The personal issues inventory was devised after the preliminary 
study to acquire the needed background for it. Two groups of 
students, a total of two hundred and twenty-nine, responded to this 
inventory. Regarding the ratings and evaluations, the author is 


quite incomplete in treatment as to what was done. 
The materials of the balance of the book are as follows: Chapter 


2—Anxiety, to which the author devotes 34 pages. Chapter $— 
Loneliness, with 12 pages; other chapters: T he Search for d 
Sex, Hostility, Compassion. An Appendix contains a good bib- 
liography and three tools used in the investigation—the test on the 
basie idea, the inventory referred to above, and tabulations of 


responses, 

The study of anxiety is mo 
retical interpretation, its effects, 
attitudes inimical to the person's good 


st detailed as to its nature, a theo- 
and how it raises many other 
life. Loneliness, among other 
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matters, presents rejection and “barriers” between teachers as 
causal factors. Lack of a satisfactory home life is involved here 
also. ' 

In the “Search for Meaning," the author has Some positive sug- 
gestions, dealing with helping others, facing one's own feeling- 
thinking situation, the róle of humility, and religion. The section 
on sex is not a large contribution; it has about the usual material 


and great musie, 
life. 


Gainesville, Florida A. R. Mean 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TRAINING IN 
: COUNSELING FOR SCHOOL 
F PRINCIPALS 


al GEORGE I. BROWN 
z Harvard Graduate School of Education 


P. , There are three aspects of the significance of training in counsel- 
iüg for principals that will be considered here: the principal- 
teacher relationship, the principal-parent relationship, and the 
principal and curriculum development. 

Before discussing the first, the principal-teacher counseling re- 

i lationship, it is necessary that we examine briefly the emotional 
needs of teachers. An arbitrary distinction could be made as to the 

levels of these teachers' needs: 1) those arising from factors such 
as those due to some momentary situation and; 2) those of a more 
"chronic" or essential nature. "This distinction is arbitrary because 
_ frequently interaction between the two intensifies an emotional 
disturbance. For example, à teacher may feel discriminated against 

- for having been given what she feels is more than her share of extra 
duties. Her perception might be unrealistic, but because of her at- 
tempts at maintaining her personal organization she is forced into 
using some psychological adjustment mechanism. She then per- 
ceives the situation as unjust to her. On the other hand, it might 
be entirely possible that this teacher is in actuality being dis- 


criminated against. If this situation contained the potential for 
strong emotional intensity and were to continue for any length of 

time, the teacher’s personality could be seriously affected. 
Although interactions of person and situation can be of a com- 
plex nature, there are also many of these interactions that are more 
fleeting and relatively superficial. In the latter case how might a 
principal react if, for example, a teacher came storming into his 
office angry at what seemed to be a real injustice to her. Other 
in counseling should enable the prin- 


things being equal, training s 
cipal to accept a strong emotional discharge and then calmly pro- 
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ceed to rectify the injustice. It is Possible that the principal with- 
out such training could quite humanly bristle at this attack, 
further aggravate the situation by a rigid defense of his status as 
principal and himself as a person and, in addition, throw ina strong 
dose of counter-attack for good measure, 

Turning now to those teachers’ problems of deeper consequence, 
how common are these problems, and how important is it that 
something be done about them? 

Broadly speaking, Menninger states: 

In considering the healthy emotional development of the student, we 
must not lose sight of the teacher’s own mental health. . . . The capacity 
to form warm interpersonal relationships, the ability to love and inspire, 
the quality of feeling and sympathizing with the student—these are the 
special abilities of the most successful teachers, They are of far greater im- 


Portance to a child’s mental health than are great funds of knowledge and 
excellent pedagogic skill (1). 


Jersild concludes from his study: 


f Freedom to think is a perennial issue in academic life, but an even more 
significant issue in the lives of many is freedom to feel, * « . Other concerns 


have in “being themselves" when dealing with someone who wields authority 
or who is, to them, a symbol of authority ; the concerns many have in the 


j The reason for stressing here the personality needs of teachers 
is admittedly an attempt to counteract the attitude of some educa- 
tional administrators that for themselves there is little need for 
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oe i aae would help them to perceive potential coun- 

uations where before tl 

sm erit ore they would have been unaware such 

D is important to the principal that opportunities for counseling 

: oe because they affect the over-all tone and success of his 

H ool. If the raison d'étre of his school is to help its students to 
arn knowledge, not in à vacuum, but knowledge of and for them- 


selves as individuals in a society, then he must relate this purpose 


to the high probability that the personality the teacher brings to 
nce in that classroom. And 


"p classroom permeates every experie 
ea teacher's personality is one that by its nature reacts nega- 
^ ely on the attitudes and values of the student, as mentioned in 
T aiai study, then the general effectiveness of the students 
arning in school can be seriously injured. 
Something Horney has written specifically applies here. 
tions for our attitudes and 
ption that in order 
otional drives 


It is the general assumption that the motiva 
behavior lie in emotional forces, and the specific assum 
to understand any personality structure we must recognize em 
of conflicting character (4). 


The recognition of the teacher’s emoti 
the principal, and the recognition and 
part of the teacher, assisted by successful 
prerequires counseling training for the principal. 
What has been said of the principal-teacher relationship with 
regard to counseling also applies to the principal-parent relation- 
ship. The implication here is not that the principal undertakes a 
long counseling relationship with some of his parents. This would 
be impractical from the point of view of his proficiency as a coun- 
selor as well as in the light of the vital matter of time. However, 
counseling training could help the principal to understand the 
parents’ motivations in many instances, and would provide him 
with an operational approach for working with parents on those 
problems which concern him in his róle of school principal. 
Before the principal can expect to fulfill the róle of counselor 
with the purpose of helping others to gain self-understanding and 
self-acceptance, he, himself, must undergo a similar process. This 
is to say, he must be at & maturation level where to some significant 
degree he has gained an understanding and acceptance of himself 
as a person; this stage or level of self-realization applies, of course, 


onal drives on the part of 
acceptance of these on the 
experiences in counseling, 
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to himself in the réle of the principal, but especially so in the po- 
ial ró ounselor. 

oe the principal must ask himself, “Why do I want to 
be a principal?” and “What do I really want when I am acting as 
a counselor?” Can he, for example, bring himself to honestly ad- 
mit that in these róles he can, for a little while, play God. Tt is 
as principal or counselor that I can control the meager destinies 
of these pitiable underlings.” 

It is only through the perception and acceptance of this personal 
thirst for power that the principal can grow toward a more ma- 
ture perception of himself in relation to others, “I obtain much 
self-enhancement in helping others, but at the same time I get 


It is highly probable that many individuals 
initial admittance of such “evil” desires. It i 
fortunately, that many who may be able to 
in themselves may be a long, long time, if ever, in approximating 
that level of “other-orientation” as opposed to the self-orientation 
of “God-play.” Let it here be affirmed that ideally until one 
achieves the capacity for “other-orientation” h 


could never face the 
S also probable, un- 
perceive such desires 


as & counselor. 
Lest the picture appear painted too darkly it should be added 
that adequate training in counseling. i i 


Categorically Speaking, 
enforced requiring the suc 


4 


> 
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courses they take in teaching methods or subject areas, then suc- 
cessful training in counseling is essential for the principalship. 

In addition, those taking this training will benefit, not only for 
pure counseling situations, but also from the valuable insights such 
training can give into the entire area of human relations. 

The question could be asked of possible rôle conflict between the 
principal as counselor and the principal in the rôle of authority as 
status leader of the school. Actually, there need be little, if any, 
conflict between the rôles, if a psychologically sound definition of 
the leadership can be made. 

In the research on group leadership, as described in the Hi and- 
book of Social Psychology (2), there seems to be à strong implica- 
tion running throughout that an accepted leader is one who some- 
how can most satisfy the needs of the members of the group. The 
implications here are fairly clear-cut for counseling training. But 


what about situations where the principal as à formal status leader 
—as opposed to an informal accepted leader—is forced into de- 
cisions which might be contrary to the immediate needs of his 
staff? This happens, regardless of the kind of relationship the 
Principal has with his teachers. If this relationship js the more 
traditional-formal-status kind the teachers will be forced to ac- 
cept these decisions as medicine to be swallowed, hating the stuff, 
but going along because somebody bigger than they are says it 1s 
good for them. n 
Contrast this with the reactions of & teacher whose counseling 
relationship with the principal has helped her to develop an lien- 
ristic set,” as described by Estes and Perry (6). ss she per- 
ceives the counselor (the principal) as an expert ^. -- in problems 
in general, and in procedures—in ‘how these things could work 
. as (her) ‘learned’ consultant.” She remains, however, the ex- 
pert on herself. It is conceivable that this perception of the róle of 
the principal could be extended by her to a broader one in a more 


comprehensive school relationship whereby she is the expert on 
ossesses more generalized knowledge of the 


might then be more willing to accept these 
oncerning this “bigger” pic- 
hers will resent a decision, re- 


“bigger” picture. She 

decisions as resulting 

ture. Of course, in some cases, teac 

gardless of how justifiable it might : 
ties for emoti 


ship provides opportuni 
teacher to get feelings of anger and resentment “off her chest.” She 
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knows these feelings will be accepted, and there will be absolutely 
ressing them. 
ce be "mons e m development, if it is desirable 
that the curriculum be utilized to enrich the personal meaning of 
experiences for children, training in counseling could give the prin- 
cipal much practical insight into personality needs, and into what 
is meaningful to different children. With this insight he is better 
able to help create a curriculum that can somewhat provide these 
meanings and to a degree satisfy these needs. If, in the past, ele- 
ments of the curriculum have been at all concerned with children’s 
interest, too often they have done so at a superficial and almost 
hypocritical level—the child displaying interest in order to con- 
form or to escape the potential displeasure of some adult. With 
his training the principal could be much better able to help bring 
about a change in his teachers’ and in his community’s orientation 
to the curriculum, thereby providing a richer, much more human 
approach to what has been in emotional content a too frequently 
puerile and anaemic area. 

It may be recalled that a note of caution as to the proficiency of 
the principal as counselor with parents was previously interjected. 
One well might ask why restrict such caution to this particular re- 
lationship alone. It should not be so restricted. In fact, it is es- 
sential that in his counseling training the principal reach some ap- 
proximation of his limitations as a counselor. He should be able 
to quickly perceive when he is about to “get in over his head.” 
And, in addition, he should be humble and cautious enough in his 
approach to counseling situations that he does not initiate more 
than he can handle. 

On the other hand, it may be assumed that he will continue to 
grow and mature both as a counselor and a person. With this ma- 
turing will come increased capacity for compassion. The experi- 
ences he has in counseling and other relationships will give him 
added depth and breadth from which to draw for more insightful 
understandings in later counseling situations. This experience 
should also be of benefit in the improvement of his approaches and 
techniques to counseling. : 

Because of the dynamic nature of this growth, the principal will 
have to constantly re-evaluate himself as counselor and re-evalu- 
ate the limits he has set up in which to operate. 4 

The reason that the specific content and techniques of counseling 
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training are not discussed here is that it is presumptuous to assume 
that one article can be an adequate source of these two aspects of 
counseling training. To so presume leads to a kind of “do it your- 
self” approach to counseling with the article as a guide or “cook- 
book” from which recipes may be faithfully followed. Inasmuch 
as each individual is a separate and distinct “recipe” such “cook- 
ing” would be ridiculous as well as unpalatable. 

Furthermore, a specific program is not outlined here because the 
chances are that different people will need differing lengths of 


training. The approach to such training should not be in terms of 


courses to be covered along with a certain period of internship to 
hould be designed in terms of 


be followed; rather, this training S 
goals to be approximated solely in terms of the individual as a 

good” counselor. “Good” implies criteria and standards. These 
will have to be established. Probably the training should be thought 
of in terms of at least one or two years. To those who might react 
against so long a period of time it might be said a reorientation in 
thinking is needed to now consider positions in education in a more 
truly professional light. Education cannot justifiably be compared 
to other professions until its training and standards also justifiably 


compare! 
ed that the significance of training in 


In conclusion, it is hop ning i 
counseling for principals has been demonstrated. Such training is 
vital if the principal is to play 8 genuinely effective réle in staff- 
relations, curriculum development, and school-community rela- 
tions, The feelings of individuals are as the foundation of our 
houses; as builders must make sure these foundations go below the 
frost level of the earth to keep the structure of the house from being 
cracked or split asunder, $0 also must we think in terms of “frost- 
levels” of individuals and begin to give deserved consideration to 


the vital area of emotional needs and fulfillment. 
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OF FRENCH SECONDARY EDUCATION 


THEODORE L. RELLER 
Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley 


ride in her secondary schools for many 
d an elite 


which she 1 n à s and lycées she has prepare 
ees v se holds is superior to or at least the equal of that of any 
"vndc ur This elite is thoroughly schooled in the Greek and 
oe Laon of France, in her great literature, and in phi- 
Paris - t has been and is, she feels, one of the major reasons why 
lonis nas remained for many years an international center of 

arning. The aim of this secondary education has not been to pro- 


a those who have a vast accumulation of facts—though they 
ave this—but rather to help young people to develop the power to 
rsonalities, to achieve 


urs knowledge, to develop mature pe 
^ cientific and critical turn of mind, to attain initiative and to 
have facility in creating. 
Secondary education I 
university system (rather th 
western nations. 


education) than in most other 
dary education in F 


France has had great p 
years. Through her college 


stinctly a part of the 
ated to elementary 
Despite the extent 
rance have with- 
een important 
Perhaps the most fund- 


ias remained more di 
an being closely rel 


changes and growing 
amental demand for change prior to 

an école unique—a single ladder type of system which would have 
brought elementary and secondary education more largely into an 
integrated organization and would have wiped out the old two 


ladder system—one for the masses and the other for the- elite. 
Among the more important changes which were effected were: the 
broadening of the program of the lycée and college permitting more 
attention to be given to modern languages and eulture; the require- 


ment that the lycée preparatory schools offer the same program of 
studies as that offered in the elementary schools, thus delaying the 
of 11; the abolition of tuition fees in 


Study of Latin until the age 
the secondary schools; the great increase in enrollment following 


the abolition of tuition fees and the employment of additional ex- 
329 
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aminations in an effort to hold down the numbers who sought sec- 
ondary education with the growing of democracy. Mention should 
also be made of the important advances which have occurred in 
technical education and in the apprenticeship program, though 
these are not generally regarded as a part of secondary education. 
Despite the progress made educators noted that the abolition of 
tuition fees in the secondary school and the provision of bursaries 
for selected needy students of high ability were not sufficient to 
adequately equalize educational opportunity. For this reason 
orientation classes were established in 1937. Through them it was 
hoped that more children might have that educational opportunity 
which was in accord with their aptitudes and that the decision as to 
` which children should go to secondary school would not be so 
largely related to family origin. The bourgeois family almost by 
habit assumed that its children would attend the lycée or college, 
The worker’s family and that of the peasant on the other hand 


THE WAR YEARS AND CRITICISMS OF SECON! 


The war years stimulated 
cation. In Algeria the “Résis 


DARY EDUCATION 


acies of the existing program (1): 

1. It lacked a clearly conceived plan of organization. This was 
the result of creating, extending, and changing various types of 
schools and not coürdinating them with those already in existence. 
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As a result unmet needs continued to exist. A simple, unified, co- 


herent plan was needed. 
2. It was not adequately adapted to the social structure. This 
ry the nature of instruc- 


resulted from the fact that for half a centu 
tion had not changed profoundly while the social structure had 
experienced a rapid evolution and marked transformations. More 
and more highly trained technical personnel were needed. The 
bourgeoise could not in the future satisfy the need for those in 
posts of responsibility and direction. New needs called for changed 
educational provisions. 

3. It was too often on the margin of reality and had insufficient 
contact with life. “L’école semble un milieu clos, imperméable aux , 
expériences du monde." This divorce greatly reduced the educative 
value or character of instruction. Ps 

4. Its methods were controlled by empiricism and tradition 
rather than being based upon the science of education which should 


inspire and renew practices. M 

5 It gave too little regard to the student as à future citizen. It 
did not attach sufficient importance to social and economic facts or 
to civic responsibility. It did not adequately recognize that the 
civic development of the youns is one of the fundamental duties 
of public education in à democratic state. - à 

6. It, through its organization, helped to maintain the old view of 
a hierarchy among tasks and workers. It aided the view that man- 
ual work and even technical work had only mediocre value. 

7. It did not provide sufficiently for the développement complet 
which should be the right of the young. This resulted from too large 
classes and from inadequate psychological knowledge, too little 
study of each individual, and too little provision for the develop- 
ment of the original aptitudes of each student. _ 

8. It did not recognize sufficiently the principle of orientation 
in school whereby each might prepare for that service asa worker 
and as a citizen which was best adapted to his possibilities and 
offered the largest return. This would involve the formation of the 
worker and the formation of the man. It calls for a large human de- 
velopment complemented by à specialization. General culture 
would aid in determining aptitudes and also would assist each per- 
son to remain in liaison wit other men, to understand the results 


of other activities, and to be well situated in relation to the whole 


KOG i» SMS 
ociety. | Bure MEHR thy s 

hav A Qaeses 
we 


H 
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9. It recruited students too often on the basis of social class and 
family financial resources. Passage from one type of education to 
another, as elementary to segundas presented large difficulties. 
The proportion of children of workers f amilies who reached higher 
education or the grandes écoles was minute. 

10. It did not extend through enough years for many children. 

11. To these criticisms that of Bayet (2), director general of 
national education, in 1945 might well be added. He held that in- 
struction in the secondary school had been destroyed, that while 


vented attention being given to general cultural development and 
individual development. It resulted in student weariness, in spirit 
and mind. 

France thus through this Commission took a hard look at its 
educational system and found much wanting. It was troubled by a 
matter which concerns much of Western Europe—how to further 
equalize educational opportunity; how to do this while strengthen- 
ing or at least not harming that which it prized greatly, 
gram of general or academic secondary edue 
democratic spirit as well as chan, 
manded more democracy at the E 


its pro- 
ation. A re-awakened 
ges in industry and Society de- 
econdary education level. 


THE PROPOSED REFORM 
To meet these needs the I, 
ar-reachi 


angevin Commission recommended 
f ng reforms. These i 


neluded: compulsory education for 
ages six to eighteen with école maternelle for those three to seven, 
the first school cycle from seven to eleven, the second cycle (that 
of orientation) from eleven to fifteen and the third cycle (that of 
determination) for those fifteen to eighteen. The last cycle was to 
provide sections for those engaged in theoretical or academic 


studies, for those with a Professional bent such as commerce, in- 
dustry, agriculture, and for those 


ual work with opportunity 
program teachers of all schools w 
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the cultural level. Workers were to be prepared but not without 
regard to the fact that they were citizens and men. 

Emphasis was to be given to the moral and civic development of 
children in all cycles. Through a democratic school life, group work 
as well as individual, and an apprenticeship in social living (in the 
School) the old strengths such as objectivity in judgment, the pur- 
Suit of truth, the spirit of free inquiry and the critical sense were 
te be augmented by social sensitivity, respect for others, the spirit 
of initiative, recognition of and ability to act for the common 
good, willingness and desire to accept social responsibility. The 
education of the intellect with its values of developing ability to 
withhold judgment, to act impartially, to think clearly would be 
strengthened through direct contact with social realities; through 
Visits, inquiries and research pertaining to the social, administra- 
tive and political structure, to the development and réle of various 
groups of workers, and an understanding of the interdependence 
and unity of all citizens. The teacher would become more of an 
adviser and counselor exercising his róle discreetly, wisely; and 
Insuring the progressive freeing of children and youth. Thus the 
Instructional program and daily living would jointly develop the 
citizen and the man who acted in light of thought and who thought 
in more vital manner because of experience. Thus would France 
hold or regain that distinction among men which had been hers. 

While much of the Reform has not been implemented, one 1m- 
Portant forward step has been taken. It is the establishment of 
classes nouvelles and the spreading of the principles underlying 


them, 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CLASSES NOUVELLES 

Classes nouvelles have been the most important single develop- 

ment reflecting the spirit of reform. However they did not aim at 

meeting all of the criticisms behind the reform movement. They 
h advances as could be attained 


Were designed only to effect suc 

through same da of methods of studying children and teach- 
Ing in the secondary schools. Their establishment was announced 
in a ministry circular in 1945 which stated that: the discovery 
and study of aptitudes was one of the main tasks of the teachers; 
studies should be adapted continuously and as closely as possible 
to the aptitudes; orientation was necessary to insure better use of 


abilities and the rendering of the largest service to the society (3). 
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The most important fact about the classes nouvelles was the 
philosophy which characterized them. They were marked by a 
unity of inspiration and spirit which extended through a number 
and a diversity of practices. Several practices will be briefly pre- 
sented separately. However their true meaning can only be 
glimpsed if they are seen in relation to the total—to the philosophy 
which permeated them. The significance of any one of them can 
only be understood in ensemble. Its worth can only be determined 
by the contribution it makes to the general aim. The general aim 
is good teaching which: recognizes individual differences in a wide 
variety of areas and provides for them effectively; provides for 
an active, voluntary discipline rather than an imposed, passive 
one; encourages the student to work on his own and in his own 
time; stimulates the development of social sensitivity and respon- 
sibility; develops ability to function individually and in a group 
as a mature citizen. 

The practices of the classes nouvelles will be briefly presented 
in the categories set up by Block (4). They are: 

1. Those having school orientation as the aim. In the four years 

after the elementary school, beginning at eleven or twelve years 
of age, special attention was to be given to the aptitudes (manual, 
intellectual, and artistic) of the children. This was to be done 
through: limiting class size to twenty-five; having the assistance 
of a school psychologist; giving tests but more especially through 
continued observation of students; providing for regular meetings 
of the teachers of each class to exchange views regarding observa- 
tions; increasing the offerings (common and options) to facilitate 
observation under a greater variety of situations and with more 
varied materials; the development of a dossier on each student; 
parent conferences on interests; delaying specialization and pera 
mitting choice of school and curriculum later than the beginning 
of secondary school; progressively directing the student toward 
the studies indicated by his aptitudes. , 

2. Those designed to enliven and activate school work. This was 
related to the broadening of the cultural field of studies which id 
volved raising the regard for activities other than the intellectual. 
It was also related to the study of the child since this involved ee 
continuous effort to utilize better the interests and competencies o 
each student. One of the most significant techniques in this area 
was "l'étude du milieu." This study of milieu involved both human 
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an 

ede i eene que and conditions. This as well as group work 
SE DN contributed to more than one of the ends of 
S ondeeed ere es. It offered à point of departure for understanding, 
en shad one less bookish and more living. The book now 
the ratte me vi enlarging the immediate experience. The study of 
dren xe " inthe employment of the modes of thought of chil- 
codon es accepting the methods of adults as the way to 
tion Oil emphasized the relation between knowledge and ac- 
generally f aspects of the effort to enliven the school were not as 
of literar er They included such procedures as dramatization 
Yressivo dh historic works and the construction of scenes. Ex- 
terea ing was also employed with less emphasis upon the - 
traditional eee o and the “languishing explanations” of the 
forms in di ms ool. The effort to activate the school took different 
To atta ^ erent subject areas. But throughout the intention was 
Tera ate and sustain the maximum of student initiative. In 
dod Ame artistic areas this called for free expression—with 
Stina garen and creation. In science it meant rediscov- 
his. x observation and experimentation by the student, and 
work i eyond the knowledge of the student. jods of free 
Semin meant that each student could pursue Wor i 
repr ant aptitudes and interests, varied one from the other. This 
esented the most far reaching effort toward individualization 


"x “active” pedagogy- 
is A Those intended to coör 
he abilities of the students 


a 
lso hoped that instruction cou 
ic nature 0 


dinate the disciplines. 
and becoming 
]d become more unified. 
ti f the school made this essen- 
ial. Among the procedures employed to this end were: the employ- 
pu of centers of in órdination of the subjects 
hrough them; the appointment of one of the teachers of a class as 
à coördinator and under his direction the development of the ma- 
terials and methods of ins i s a part of & unified whole. 


This involved the developmen 
in a common enterprise, contributing to a 


that they were engaged in 8 
common end rather than each transmitting his area of knowledge; 
of teachers and parents; the acceptance of 
responsibility by teachers to contribute toward common goals— 
giving attention to oral expression. 


ta all teachers, for example; 
Specially prominent as a coordinating agent was “pétude du 


the periodic meeting 
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milieu.” This was thought of as a method (rather than as a dis- 
cipline) through which the various disciplines could achieve a 
natural association. 

4. Those providing for a new school atmosphere. This was a 
reaction against the narrowness of the traditional intellectualism 
and involved an increase in interest on the part of the school in 
character education, in personality development and in the de- 
velopment of social values and sensitivities. External control or 


of traditional practices in other ¢ 
difficulty of implementation: ^ i 


ley were opened in 1945 with approxi- 
groups all in the first year of the sec- 
ondary school. By 1948 there were 800 classes participating and 
these were Spread over the first four years of the secondary school 
program. From this time until 1952 this number remained rather 
stable. About five per cent of those in secondary schools were en- 
rolled in classes nouvelles (5). In 1952 all secondary schools were 
instructed to employ in the first two years of their program certain 
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ha |o etes which had been developed through classes nou- 
than h b s were given fewer hours and less attention, however, 
modlucetl ien the case in classes nouvelles. Among the features in- 
satin CC OE the nation were the student dossier, regular 
the dm of the teachers to coórdinate (vertically and horizontally) 
hagas ies, a few periods devoted to directed work and to l'étude 
wilieu (6). 
- x e same time that these pr 
petha 8 the classes nouvelles were discontinued. In their place or 
am APE it should be said that a few of them were selected to be 
zi it imental pilot classes. In two cases an entire lycée is comprised 
ee Soper The pilot classes are experimental laboratories de- 
ite o assist in the constant better adaptation of pedagogy to 
wW knowledge and to social needs. 
ge hie we pt of selected prac 
= a schools and the establishment o must b 
Y aie as successes of the reform. While this is recognized it is 
à o necessary to note that the program generally adopted was 
PUE limited in comparison to that found in many classes 
"ipis Furthermore the establishment of the pilot classes tended 
remove the general encouragement which previously existed for 
M ie and teachers to organize classes nouvelles. There was 
bes ica an element of retreat from the plan and program previ- 
usly in process of development. 
URE OF THE REFORM 
ented here are those recognized 


actices were introduced to all 


tices of the classes nouvelles 
f the pilot classes must be 


FACTORS IN THE FAIL 

b The first three of the factors pres : 
y the Ministry (7) in the documents which it issued at the time 
of the discontinuance of classes nouvelles, the introduction of cer- 
tain of their results generally, and the establishment of the pilot 
Classes, The others have been formulated on the basis of readings 
and discussions with a number of those who were involved in the 


Ti 3 
eform in some measure. 
i s since the war have been ex- 


for France financially. Not only were there 
large domestic problems and the necessary reconstruction of plant 
and the economy but also the heavy costs of the long war in Indo- 

in the class size and conditions found in 
ed, therefore, to be impossible. To 


‘or all youth or for a much larger per 
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cent of youth than formerly would have been even more difficult 
from a financial point of view. Staff and plant were not available 
and could only be developed through the expenditure of large 
funds. Secondary education was considerably more expensive than 
elementary. : 
2. The very rapid increase in the number of students in second- 
ary schools. Approximately twenty-five thousand additional stu- 
dents were reaching the secondary schools each year. This was the 
result of more and more people seeking secondary educational op- 
portunities for their children. It does not reflect the great increase 
in birth rate which occurred in France after the liberation. Begin- 
ning in 1956 this will cause the secondary school enrollment to rise 
far more sharply if the same percentage of children are provided 
for. The two hundred and ninety-six thousand students in public 
lycées and colleges in 1937 increased to four hundred and nine 
thousand in 1952 and were expected to exceed seven hundred thou- 
sand by 1959-60. In the techni 
sixty-four thousand of 1937 ha 
three thousand in 1952, and it 
hundred and sixty thousand 


steps to further increase the problems. The problems of providing 
for youth were large enough even under the traditional plan and 
provision, 

3. The difficulty of attacking the problem on a nation-wide scale 
because of the very size of it and the inability to justify advances 
in one section which are not found in another. France is a closely 
knit nation with high centralization and consequently the advance 
must be carried forward in many parts simultaneously. Even 
classes nouvelles were difficult to Justify with only 25 students us 
class while in other lycées or in other classes in the same lyc 4 
there were 40 to 50 or even more students. The needs in the ae 
divisions of the educational system competed one with the w 
for funds while the total educational needs competed with t 
great demands of other branches of government. hen 

4. Failure to act in the years immediately after the war W. s 
the spirit of reform was high and inability to act later because 


Oe M M 
et Nel 
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ev among the political parties. Reform could not have been 
" cerae in the years immediately after the war because 
T e shortage of materials. They might have been adopted, how- 

er, for gradual implementation. Later the spirit of reform lost 


its driving force and legislation could not be gotten through the 


laborious parliamentary processes. In considerable part educa- 
the high hopes of the immediate 


tional reform lost its champions as 
post war period were dissipated. 

be The lack of widespread public supp 
of Fr ance were interested in the reform of education in the years 
immediately after the war there was no organized, general support 
among the masses. They had had little direct relation to the schools 
and their programs. In many instances they were satisfied with 
what was. They had not known anything else and did not have the 
oS to see for their children new and different opportunities. 

hey accepted the severity of discipline in the schools, for example, 
ae, supported the traditional schools in it. They expected failure 
or many of their children in examinations—they envisioned no 
other system for selecting people for further education and for 
certain positions in society. 

6. Related to “5” is the fact that the ref 
part was led by the Ministry. Those in leadership in the Ministry 
had studied the operation of the system and knew it did not meet 
the needs of many youth. They were satisfied that literary achieve- 
ment—long the pride of France—was not enough in à technical 
world. They knew that secondary educational opportunities were 
too largely the prerogative of the middle and upper social and 
economic classes. But the leadership róle of the Ministry is ex- 


ceedingly difficult. This is especially true when public opinion and 
he advance. The Ministry can easily 


Parliament are not ready for t 
be accused of being self-interested. Many opposed the program 
government. The Ministry 


of a highly centralized government is not without its critics and 


opponents. Many others were no 


reform as was the Ministry. 
have stood for reform were 


7. The public forces which might 
Somewhat divided over the religious question. This has a long his- 


tory in France and deep emotional tones. The religious schools 
attempted to gain public funds for their support. They found them- 
selves in a stronger position, perhaps because of communism as a 


ort. While many leaders 


orm in considerable 
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force in France, than they had been for decades and won syan 
aid. It was a bitter dispute, however, and one which has no - 
resolved in any final or stable manner. It enters into the — 
of each new government in France and is one of the "ost 
factors in the instability of French governments in recent year a 
The Constitution provides that public schools shall be lay and shal 
not offer any doctrinal instruction of a political or confessional 
nature. This is the tradition of public education in France. How- 
ever there are strong forces which seek the Netherlands solution— 
holding that the public school should only provide that education 
which cannot or is not provided by the religious groups when they 
enjoy every financial aid provided for public schools. Such a con- 
troversy does not create the conditions under which a great reform, 
however necessary, can be planned and implemented. 

8. The powerful conservative economic and social forces in the 
nation were opposed to the expansion of public education and to 
the achievement of a greater equality of opportunity. They were 
interested in keeping taxes as low as possible. They were also fear- 
ful that education would break down (too rapidly) the rigid social 
stratification. The abolition of fees in the secondary schools re- 
vealed the large numbers who could successfully complete a sec- 
ondary program and who therefore could compete in the profes- 
sions and for positions of leadership. They found it difficult to 
believe that that which did not serve their own interests could 
serve the interests of the nation and they acted accordingly. Be- 
cause of the size of the communist vote—a party with which no 


other party would associate—the government has been largely in 


the hands of the moderate to conservative forces. It has therefore 
generally acted along considerably more conservative lines than 
it would appear that the majority of the people would favor. If 
communism were not such a force the liberal elements represent- 
ing the masses of the working people with considerably more 10- 
terest in social welfare and public education would have played 2 
larger rôle in government in recent years. The division of s 
masses however has destroyed their power which very probably 
would have been behind reform. h- 
9. Problems of administrative Structure and of divided pue 
ing staffs have worked against reform. Each of the major ia 
of the administration such as elementary education, secon al 
education, and technical education has its own traditions, £O 
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and supporters. No one is willing to concede anything to the others 
despite the logic of the situation. This spirit also is found among 
teachers. Secondary school teachers regard themselves as a class 
apart from elementary. Elementary teachers do not want to give 
up responsibility for the education of twelve- to fourteen-year olds. 
To do so would be to close off some of their opportunities for pro- 
motion. Secondary school teachers fear that reform involving edu- 
cation for more youth will modify still further a program which 
they feel produces an intellectual elite. Technical teachers know 
that if they are not independent the academics will deny them the 
needed time for technical instruction. The teaching groups have 
vastly different backgrounds. They have not functioned with any 
degree of unity of purpose and would find it extremely difficult to 
agree upon a reform if the opportunity were offered them. 

10. The pedagogical difficulties are enormous. Aptitudes must be 
determined in order that they may be provided for if equality of 
opportunity is to be sought. A new concept of discipline and 
teacher-pupil relations is necessary. The conflict between those 
who value processes and methods especially and those who know 
that a given subject such as Latin (or perhaps Latin and Greek 
together) is the exclusive road to culture must be resolved. The 
highly individualistic aims and development with the intense 
competition in examinations and concours must be accommodated 


to goals such as group solidarity, social sensitivity and action for 
hasis upon à highly competent and 


and a philosophy must be recog- 


nized while education meets the needs of students of widely vary- 
ing interests and abilities. It must produce an elite—but a new 


elite which is a part of the people, and elevate the people at the 
same time. The reform i t enterprise. Its pedagogical 


s truly a vas 
implications are extremely far reaching and numerous. It seeks 
to bring an educational plan oF program sharply up to the needs of 
individuals in a society which has changed much while it has en- 
joyed a certain isolation and understandable pride, —— l 

So large are the difficulties that they might be the basis of dis- 
couragement. But to those who know and love the fine traditions 
of public education in France and the principles of her Revolution 
the difficulties are explanations but 


not excuses for the failures of 
reform. The humanity, the sincerity, the devotion, the thought of 
leaders in education sugges 


t that reform will be achieved—reform 
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i i close coórdination of teaching, research, and 
ub. be an éducation vivante. An education which 
= wem no one particular method but with teachers working with 
and studying children and youth, intensely and critically inter- 
ested in the results of instruction and living, constantly perfecting 
the situation in light of the needs of men and society. This -— 
will not be "achieved" in exact forms. Beyond important element s 
of status and condition will be more important achievements E 
process. As it succeeds France will contribute to the more soun 
conceptualization of equality of educational opportunity. She 


will also discharge in a more effective manner the leadership róle 
which many expect of her. 
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WHAT IS EDUCATED BEHAVIOR? 
M. L. STORY 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


The current preoccupation with conflicts and uncertainties in 


modern educational thought has undoubtedly obscured a large 
number of significant points of agreement. Among these, none 
vae more noteworthy than the subtle but unmistakable shift 
© a conscious rephrasing of the basic, philosophical question about 
education. Instead of the traditional query; “What is education?” 
we have come almost universally to ask, “What is educated be- 
havior?” It might almost be claimed that this simple change, which 
gives to education an adjectival rather than a substantive func- 
tion, is one of the most significant intellectual victories in human 
history. 

Such a shifting of viewpoint, while it h 
old search for final answers, has so wholesomely redirected this 
Search as to give ultimate promise of tremendous clarifications. 
If nothing else, it has effected the cessation of that species of 
thought which nebulously regards education as having some ab- 
surdly idealistic, independent existence instead of a logically at- 
tributive or descriptive status in its relation to an individual 
Person, Most important of all, this descriptive approach js now 
gradually coming to be accepted by even the most traditional of 


thinkers, ; 
Fundamental differences of viewpoint are not, in any sense, 
f perspective. Such differ- 


resolved or eradicated by this change of pe ive 
ences, however, are vastly illuminated. With a distinct clearness 


which has not been heretofore possible we can now sensibly exam- 
ine differing concepts of education in a straightforward, compara- 
tive sense. Appearing less abstractly as descriptions of behavior, 
rather than as awesomely complex philosophic theories, these dif- 


ferences are both sharpened and simplified. 

. Three vying concepts of educated behavior are clearly discern- 
ible in the modern welter of disagreement about education. These 
may be identified simply and accurately by stating that educated 
behavior is conceived variously as (1) stylistic, (2) mature, and 
(3) effective. A discussion in turn of each of these differing view- 


as not simplified the age- 
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points may serve to clarify at least some aspects of our traditional 
ion about educational purpose. 
germ concept is, of course, that older view which attaches 
a distinctive style of action to the educated person. In this view, 
one is supposed unfailingly to recognize an educated man by his 
mode of speech or by his cultivated tastes. Educated behavior is 
thus conceived as a kind of polish or veneer of recognizable cul- 
ture which, through a combination of mannerism and outlook, 
marks a man apart from the rude and uncultivated masses. This 
concept, by its very nature, has always been utterly incompatible 
with democratic mass education. The curious paradox of deliber- 
ately seeking to make some individuals superior to others in an 
elite, stylized sense is undoubtedly the basis for our greatest edu- 
cational dilemma. While struggling in public education with the 
vast ideal of universal enlightenment we have indeed been sorely 
perplexed by this hampering traditional outlook. It has been re- 


sponsible for such a confused mixing of motives as to make educa- 
tion literally chaotic, 


The second behavioral con 


cept, mature behavior, is even more 
difficult in its general appli 


cation. The assumption here is that 
educated behavior exists as a certain compatibility with some 
natural, progressive standard which a child ought to achieve as 
he gets older. The extraordinary problem that this view poses lies, 
of course, in the extreme fluidity and outright uncertainty of the 
concept itself. Just what is maturity at any given life stage? While 
it may be physically identifiable in terms of growth norms, any 
conjecture as to the concomitant of an appropriately mature be- 
havior is purely arbitrary. Whatever empirical standards one may 
suggest, they can derive only from such a dubious source as n 
custom and be logically justifiable only in the light of a single 
cultural pattern. This severe, and almost racial or nationalishls 
limitation is perhaps less important than the similar objection Das 
posed for the stylistic concept. It is clearly an even more n 
and idealistic view because all pertinent statistical data show n. 
the masses of mankind fall deplorably short of any p nti 
standard. The ideally mature person is undoubtedly harder to pe 
produce than the stylized “quoter of the classics” already pily 
sidered. The important point is that such a view 1s pieni 
idealistic and selective, even while apparently taking its assu 
tions from nature and from a scientific outlook. 


llam E E E A 
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The third concept, effective behavior, is widely popular today 


not only because it has a universal applicability, but because it 
human life. 


e individualism and the extreme variation in 
Pen is behavior is conceived flexibly without the binding pre- 
of p 1ons of an outmoded past, in fact, without any implication 

predetermined purpose. While the all-important element of 


purpose is clearly essential in this view, the democratic choice of 
purpose 1s emphasized. Educated behavior is predicated not upon 
cosmic laws but upon one’s competence in meeting the tangible 
exigencies of life from day to day- 

The wide acceptance of effective behavior as à basic educational 
objective is perhaps attributable to the emergence of à scientific 
outlook and to a literal acceptance of a democratic philosophy of 


ee wont As a logical concomitant of a modern outlook the effec- 
ive or competent performance of tasks at all levels of social use- 
applicability to special- 


fulness is a fitting ideal for education. Its 
ized scholarship or to menial labor is equally felicitous. j 
As this latter view, effective behavior, has gained ascendance it 
a 


has certainly not been without its critics. There is, for instance, 
t somehow condones medi- 


widely prevalent belief that this concep 
ocrity in education. Such a serious indictment needs the most care- 
ful examination. 

"There are perhaps two basic reasons for thi 
Which regards such à modern goal as à kind of “watering down” 
of a sound educational pattern. The first objection stems from the 
fact that a single curriculum js no longer suitable. The second, 
which is even more often derided, is the fact that a single specific 
standard of achievement is nO longer guaranteed. . 

The first, objection, which sees in à modern program à literal 
upsetting of the standard “canons of culture,” is of course strongly 
related to the aforementioned stylistic concept of behavior. When 
à curriculum becomes $0 flexible that the “style” of an educated 
person cannot be immediately recognized, the concept itself be- 
comes useless as an educational idea. The false assumption or ac- 
cusation is then made 0 the premise that if certain tried-and-true 
areas are left out of the curriculum, it is 0 


nly because they are too 
hard. This failure to acknowledge any criterion but difficulty is 
perhaps deliberate because suc 


h an accusation constitutes always 
the most convenient and effective condemnation. 
The second objection, relating to “Jowering of standards,” is 


s species of criticism 
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works with young people. 
Thus the ultimate divorcement, of 


educational planning from 
ingrained concepts of aristocrac 


Y and selectivity can never be 

ome problems of semantics sur- 
rounding the word education are ignored. Education is not à 
"thing," a "bundle," or, indeed, an entity of any kind. It is 9 
process. Its only definiti is i i 


A SUMMER READING CLINIC 
WALTER B. BARBE 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


ave extra help in reading, in 


The need for many children to h 
the regular classroom, is 


addition to that which they receive in 
Widely recognized. Just how this extra help can best be provided 
is a problem faced by many school administrators. In the first 
place, the lack of funds handicaps many administrators. Special 
reading teachers frequently receive more pay than regular teachers 


on work with fewer children. Even if such specialists can be hired, 
he problem of space for such work is difficult to overcome in 
s worked into the regular 


crowded schools. When the program i 

School day, the problem of scheduling the child at a time when he 
will not miss essential regular classroom instruction is 8 major 
obstacle. Certainly these problems can be overcome, and the results 
obtained if existing programs prove their value. In some commu- 
nities, however, specialized help cannot be obtained. 

The present write-up is of a program which can be operated 
Without added cost to the school system, or without charging un- 
reasonable fees. It involves the coöperation of the school system. 
It solves the problem of the program’s interfering with regular 
classroom instruction, and comes at a time when there is ample 
classroom space available. It is basically nothing more than a sum- 
mer reading program aimed at teaching reading skills to those 
children who need extra work to keep UP with their grade level. 
It is not intended for slow learners, or any other special group 
Which is now receiving attention, but is a program for children with 
average or better ability who, for one reason or another, need more 


work on reading skills. 


The program which will be describe t 
three summers in Chattanooga, Tennessee. The program is oper- 


ated through the U: niversity of Chattanooga and the J unior League 
Reading Center, but can just as easily be operated by a public 


school system. 


d has been in operation for 


ORGAN: IZATION OF PROGRAM 


"The person to be responsible for the program should be chosen 
early. A limited program the first year would be advisable. Per- 
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haps it would be best if only several teachers were selected to d 
in the program. It can well be a self-supporting program so 

school system does not have to feel that this is the addition of any 

e. 

"tof. Obviously, much will depend upon the wise selection of the 
teachers to work in the program. Willingness on the part of the 
teacher should be a major requirement. Interest in helping children 
should be another consideration. With respect to training, it is 
logical to expect the person with training to be best qualified. This 
is certainly not always the case, however, and the excuse that the 
system does not have a specially trained person is not a good reason 
to refrain from offering the program. 

Remedial reading js primaril 
ditions. Many teachers b 
mysterious, involving th 
times does not work, Th 


, be somewhat familiar with materials. Mechanical 
apparatus is not necessary. 


It would be advisable, in selecting te 


poor readers at all grade placement levels, from the primary grades 
through the high school grades di 
Selection of cases. Some test data are advisable. In the ig 
of standardized test data, informal measures are helpful. pr " 
cases of mental retardation should not be included. There 18 bilit y 
ing to be gained by trying to help a child achieve above his a -— 
level. Such efforts are frustrating to both the child and the teac dy 
and this is the reason for the belief that remedial work is extrem 
: e 
pc should be observed, however, to include cases "S 
there is reason to doubt the validity of the group intelligence 


"is instead intended to add to the regular program 
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rin apa readers are obviously penalized on group intelligence 
ie E o exclude all children who score below a particular point 
Eis gna test would not be wise. Perhaps some cases will be in- 
"ns this way which should not be accepted, but à number will 
ee e enough progress to show that the group test score cannot be 
elied upon entirely in the case of poor readers. 

In addition to intellectual ability; reading level should be con- 


sidered. Children at the junior and senior high school level who 
are reading within two years of grade level would probably not be 
ithin one year of 


accepted. Elementary school children reading wi 
grade level would probably not be accepted. Such summer work 
should be intended to aid those children who need help that the 
classroom teacher will probably be unable to find time to provide. 


It is not meant to replace any phase of the regular program, but 
provisions for 


children who do not fit the regular pattern. 
Diagnosis. Group reading tests may aid in diagnosing the diffi- 
culty. They will not provide as much information as informal 
observation, however. The regular classroom teacher, particularly 


for elementary children, can provide more valuable information 


than any standardized test. 

The purpose of the diagnosis is not to determine what caused 
the problem. In too many instance 80 much time is spent tryIn& to 
determine what has caused the difficulty that the student is gone 
before anything is done about it. Assuming that the staff being 
Used is not highly trained, it would be advisable to stress diagnosis 
aimed at the types of reading difficulties the child has, rather than 
What caused the difficulty. 

It is recognized that by doing this, in many cases, the symptom 
rather than the cause will be treated. The author strongly feels, 

ing situation in which 


however, that providing children with à learning: à 
hey can succeed, and in which they are secure in the feeling that 


the teacher wants to help them, will sometimes effect a cure of far 


more serious causes than anyone ever realized existed. 
A helpful check list o follow can be found with 


the Durrell Analysis 0 Difficulties Kit (World Book 


Company). By checking the types 04 
will fairly well know what the reading pr 
tually are. 


Grouping. Individua th children, while it has many 


] work wi 
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advantages, also has disadvantages. Sometimes children learn 
skills in individual teaching situations which they cannot take 
back to the classroom situation with them. Obviously, such in- 
struction is far more expensive. In the summer clinic in Chat- 
tanooga, six children in a group have been found to form a small 
enough group to provide individual attention, but not so small 
that the children feel the absence of classroom pressures. (Such 
pressures do exist, in spite of all claims to the contrary. The effec- 
tive teacher recognizes that they exist and takes steps to help the 


children adjust to them instead of denying that there are any such 
pressures.) 


This group loyalty can be used to motivate the students to greater 
effort, particularly in the high school grou 


i I two-year age range 
is best, with occasionally three years at the higher’ re. Grade 


What to teach. Obviously, the children are weak in the reading 
skills. The type of student attracted to such a program is usually 
the child who is far below grade level. This is not the time to baby 
the child along. He needs systematic instruction in the basic skills 
of reading, with homework assignments aimed at providing prae^ 
tice in the new skills learned. 

Work should begin with basic sight word instruction. Pref 
suffixes, final Sounds, and any other skills which the child mer 
Should be taught. The reading program in any basal series B 
readers can be followed, but should progress at a much faster r2 r 
than in the regular school year. In Chattanooga, the author us 
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the D. m ï 
which ee Reading for Interest” series because it is a series 
iei es do not know, it is not marked by grade level, 
ies | nw. ich the children seem to be very interested. 
c instruction is usually necessary. A. basic program, be- 


ginni ari B. sls 
ng with initial consonants having only one sound and pro- 


gressi 
sing through the sounds of the letters “c” and “g” to blends and 
advisable. Actually, 


th 
oe long vowel sounds, seems 
Dongt gree program seems to be helpful. 
=e Ht ^ period. The program in Chattanooga operates two 
engined our weeks each. Children come five days & week, for 
ME s ie Usually children come to only one session, but 
sulindulad e ances they have come to both sessions. Groups are 
younger inae qi and continuing on through three o'clock. The 
high sali 3 ren come in the mornings, while the junior and senior 
Tt has - students come in the afternoons. 
of all th it tried keeping the children for two hours. The feeling 
eh e teachers, however, Was that little if anything was gained 
E. | Second hour. Even when the second hour was used as & 
vised study period, the benefits did not seem to outweigh the 


disadvantages. 
P een procedures. 
Chute: of teachers came direc 
but anooga was conducted in th 
of could just have easily been in a classroom in à regular school. 
UM may be made by either the teacher or the parent, but at- 
ance 1s voluntary. Transportation to and from the Center was 
Cin c by the parents, although efforts were made to aid parents 
x4 oo their riders. Fees should be determined by the expense 
ad e program, but with each teacher having thirty-six children 
ay the fee need not be unreasonable. Actually a number of non- 
Paying cases have been jncluded in the Chattanooga program each 


Summer. 


Other administrative problems arise. 
tly from the fees. The program in 
e regular Reading Center classes, 


EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 

s terms of progress of the children, there can be little question 
3 E value of the program. Some children make as much as three 
Ti four years’ progress in the one-month period. As à rule, the 
n cg make at least a six-month gain on & standardized test. 
i ey were to do nothing more than maintain their previous 
vel, they would be ahead of the other children who probably lose 
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some of their skill in reading after a summer of nonreading ac- 

ivities. ] 
E real value of the summer program seems to be a 
child has a chance to concentrate on improving in reading. nd 
not overburdened with many other assignments and duties a 


: : : r 
can concentrate on improving this one particular skill. He has & 
opportunity to reflect on the te 


teacher has a small enough grou 
of each child. But probabl 


Such a summer program is ¢ 
ing problem. It is, however, one 
tems may use to help the child 


| 
| 
i 
| 
1 
| 
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TEXTBOOKS: THE PROBLEMS OF CHOICE 


RICHARD 8. ALM 
Director of the Reading Clinic, University of Hawaii 


i ro your first day of deliberations—faced with a monu- 
ES kx task ahead—you must all feel a certain kinship with Solo- 
of a t the moment, I feel that kinship too—in addressing a group 
a achers about to tackle the problems involved in setting up an 
Pproved booklist for a large and complex school system. You 
m a plan of procedure; others have preceded you in doing this 
un Ew You have eriteria for selecting books; these are many 
fro etailed. I shall avoid going over the ground covered by these 
"^ Statements. Instead I should like to underscore à half-dozen 
eas which I think are important to the process of book selection. 
me ably many of you will remember Francis Bacon’s state- 
Sw T in Of Studies. “Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
ie lowed, and some few to be chewed and digested." Yours is the 
5 X to look over the field of textbooks—an enormous field—and 
€cide what books you want the boys and girls of this Territory 
© chew and digest. Such a responsibility is no trifling matter. 
Perhaps the job has not always been the problem it is now. To- 
ay we have scores of publishers turning out thousands of text- 
ooks for the classrooms of the country. You could not possibly 
Now or become acquainted with all the textbooks available. A 
Second complicating factor is that today we have a student body 
made up of more and more children of all the people. The kinds 
of differences and the amounts of these differences are surely 
Ereater today than they have been in the past. Furthermore, we 
Would agree, I think, that the textbook-workbook-teacher’s manual 


Combination is the most widely-used crutch in the world of teach- 
s will be the course, whether the 


Ing. The textbook i l 
ook in many classe 
ook is good or not, whether we like it or not, whether the school’s 
; so or not. And if greater de- 


Printed statements on curriculum say 
mands are made on teachers in the future, more and more of them 
II three of these factors add to the 


Will use the text in this way- A : 
urden of what is an already difficult job for you. 
It is true that we do have some teachers who say we need no 


exts. Think of what such an idea entails: every class would have 
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chiefly of problems which follow sketchy, rather limited supienme 
tions? Some help may come in the teacher's manual but som 
should be in the textbook itself. In language textbooks, are thers 
suggestions and explanations of how and when and why to do some 


8 : : » e- 
thing—to introduce, outline, summarize, discuss, evaluate? Or ar! 


> 

there merely lists of things to do with no help in ho, and when and 
why to do them? 1 

Does the text provide for a range of responses or must e one 
jump through every book in precisely the same way? In «he 
maties, are there more elaborate explanations or applications fot 
the advanced students or does being advanced mean—as fur 8$ 
the text is concerned—another half dozen problems of the same 
type and difficulty? In literature, we know that a primary entree 
to a student's mind is by capturing his interest. Does the literature 


l , all in the same way and all at the same time to accom" 
plish whatever the group’s objectives are? 


ning of a change. Today, the artist is a part of the planning © M 
textbook from the first Stages. Note recent Social studies, Engli b 
and health books. Covers have come to be illustrated—even poe 
servative publishers have textbooks out now with covers that wave 
eye appeal. All of those elements which make a book ele 
must be considered, therefore, in text selection. Such camm E k. 
ate interest and stimulate the child's curiosity about a tex which 
We want to interest youngsters in learning. Those inge reater 
enable a child to take pleasure in his learning are surely of 8 
merit than those which do not. er them 

None of these questions can be simply answered. To — upon 
well you will have to read critically, study extensively, dr& dead 
the reactions of your fellow teachers, pool your ideas, comp 


4 
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great vari i : 
do so ashes In short—weigh considerable evidence, and 
this pnb nat to make in looking forward to the use of 
Sid malari am List in the classrooms. Is there some means— 
studanta his must be worked out carefully—of getting at 
xd Du to the textbooks? I do not mean that you are to 
your róle in textbook selection or in making decisions. But 


: M 

isn’? a 

ic gu ted to collect the evidence of student interest, re- 

4; difficulty, criticism, praise, of textbooks we use: As teach- 
“Students 


ers w. 

e krKn probably will in these deliberations), 

What speci ien or “Youngsters find this book too hard." With 

sketches or xi did the youngsters have difficulty? What in the 

the renati illustrations had appeal? Teachers must check or note 

should b ns of younger children here. In high school the students 
e able to direct discussion and perhaps do some writing 


on the textbooks. 
jen tur this is not meant to suggest th 
1o bn the reactions—specific, perhaps 
Cees | your list of criteria or at least put differen 
D points you consider. 
Tetho I Solomon-sized task—the revision of the Approved 
à Pn k List—overwhelm you cause you know 
Yos Er of things right now—long 
meli please everyone—no one e 
bilit be perfect; human beings are no 
en 3) You yourself may change your r 
"tis ns in this workshop. 4) Your decisions are no 
as vermore. Eventually your list wi 
entually some items will be stricken. 


Mein will take over and carry on where 
eantime, what you decide in these meetings will give guidance 


and direction to teachers in the Territory. You are moving the 
question. The debate will soon be open to your colleagues. 


at students take over this 


detailed—might lead you 
t weight on the 


t noted for their infalli- 


you leave off. In the 


IS THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR CAPABLE 
OF RECEIVING EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE 
FROM PHILOSOPHY? 


GERALD EDMUND McDONALD 


Arizona State College, Tempe 


some deliberation that k; 
ing for its own sake, 


son by giving an explanation which is the result of rigorous on 
logical thinking. Certainly, it is not the type of reason NO 
administrator easily or readily calls to mind, and it is not b ilo- 
to be endorsed by people unless they uphold a particular Pp? 
sophical system. . directing 
Both types of reasons can guide an administrator in dir ul in 
an educational program. The common-sense reason 18 T Mrd to 
resolving an immediate and Specifie problem. Since its Vues : 
& specific practice has been determined by wide a ae pasis 
administrator is aided by an easy and ready explanations n ver 
for the practice. However, a common-sense explanation c2 learn 
soon make “uncommon” sense, To the people of vested ern 
ing by the rod may have made good common sense; to à mmon- 
community it does not make sense at all. Furthermore, & cO 
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La presupposes no systematic theory; it may very 
ion : an isolated and specific solution toa specific problem. The 
a i type of reason is useful in formulating long-range policies 
1 n guiding an administrator in the solution of a class of prob- 
ems. Since its reference to practice has been determined by rigor- 
ous and logical thinking, an administrator is aided by a con- 
sidered and stable explanation as a basis for the practice. It is not 


an isolated explanation. Rather, it is consistent with other explana- 


ions and other practices because it is consistent with a systematic 
osophical reason pro- 


philosophy of education. Ultimately, the phil 
vides more consistent and comprehensive guidance for an admin- 
istrator because it grows out of a systematic philosophy. 

But why must its reference to à systematic philosophy be em- 
Ph asized? Why cannot à philosophical reason be consistent merely 
with an educational practice? The answer to this question is that 
an administrator needs a unifying system which will give him 
Consistent and comprehensive guidance in selecting reasons for his 
Practices in education. There may be several reasons which are 
Consistent with a particular educational practice. They may also be 
Philosophically inconsistent with one another, and, unless an ad- 
zu nistrator can identify one of these reasons as being consistent 
With his philosophy of education, he may give contradictory Tea- 
Sons for his practices. Admittedly, à systematic theory which is 
Temote from educational practice is no more significant to an ad- 
Ininistrator than a motley group of practices for which he has no 
intelligent explanation. Both theory and practice are needed by 
him; yet only that systematic theory which actually guides an ad- 
ministrator will be of practical value ta him. Ultimately, the effec- 
tive guidance which à systematic philosop 


hy provides requires & 
Philosophical reason to be referred to an entire philosophical sys- 
tem, 


However, an objection may be raised to the above conclusions. 
It may be granted that unrefined common sense has & limited 
value for an administrator; yet it may be asserted that philosophy 
1s too general or too speculative to be of much practical value in 
helping him to direct an educational program. Science also may be 
Said to refine common sense while being a more concrete, practical 
guide. 

is that philosophy and science 


The answer to this objection 18 ' l n 
have different functions to perform in education. Both may guide 
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an administrator, but where science discovers facts, philosophy 
formulates values and criticizes assumptions, For example, science 
may aid an administrator in discovering the effectiveness of an 
educational program in achieving its aims. It may even aid ihe 
administrator in discovering the aims of other programs in which 
he is interested, but it cannot formulate the aims which the ad- 
ministrator "ought" to have or designate those aims which are the 
valuable ones. 

Similarly, science can aid an administrator in selecting prac 
tices which are effective in achieving the aims of an education? 
program, but it cannot tell him which practices he “should” select. 
These practices, because they are chosen or should be chosen i? 


extent to which they possess a consistent body of philosophic? 
concepts which they understand to underlie their educational Pra, 
tices. The extent to which administrators manifest a philosophic® 
consistency (where that consistency is orientated toward practi 
should be a proper index of the extent to which they are prt 
of receiving effective philosophical guidance. But how ca? age 
degree of consistency be determined? Here is a problem of me 


urement which requires an empirical solution. 

a eae edu- 
*The word effective in this context denotes “having an effect" U y^ the 

cational practice. The quality or value of that effect is discussed 

latter portions of this article. 
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e logical and systematic char- 


In what follows an analysis of th 
d of solution 


acter of philosophy is offered from which a metho 
could be devised. 
ge the statement of the problem are two assumptions: 
for le i philosophical reasons chosen by administrators 
á up holding certain practices in education can be judged as “con- 
istent or "inconsistent" with a system of philosophy. Secondly, 
à particular system can be ascribed to administrators. Their very 
aap if such be their plight, depends upon their holding 
oe and some opposing philosophical system. If these two assump- 
F ns were groundless, the problem could not admit of a solution. 
ortunately, however, philosophy provides grounds for these as- 
sumptions and consequently a rational basis for & solution. 
_ First, a philosophical system does provide grounds for determin- 
ing the consistency or inconsistency of successive philosophical 
choices made by administrators. Among the several areas of à 
philosophical system is the epistemological area, and it is logi- 
cally prior to the others. The other areas are logically consistent 
With it not in the sense that their conclusions follow immediately 
from principles in epistemology, but in the sense that their prin- 
Ciples imply logically prior principles in epistemology.” å 
For example, an administrator may uphold the educational 
Practice that occasions are to be provided in which the student 
develops his own set of moral values. He may give the following 
Philosophical reason for upholding this practice: the goodness or 
badness of an act depends upon jts consequences in the personal 
and social life of an individual. This is an ethical principle, and 
it implies the logically Pr temological principle that the 
meaning of any mental response is determined by its consequences 
in experience. The epistemological principle comes first logically in 
the sense that it is more fundamental, a more basic conception. 
The ethical principle in turn looks to it for its logical justification. 
Since epistemology is Jogically prior to the other areas within a 
Philosophical system, it designates OT identifies the system. An 
epistemological view identifies the system by implying character- 
istic views in other philosophical areas of that system. For ex- 
— aee H H H 
n intelligible reality which is ante- 
]osophy- Their epistemology 
titutes a logical start- 


jor epis 


for realists 8! l 
tarting point in phi 
f their position and consi 


: * It should be noted that 
edent to the knower is the S| 
follows as a critical defense © 
Ing point, 
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be ascribed to them. 
However, how can a Philosophical choi 

a systematic view within a philosophical 
n to be logically con 
at area. Fortunately, 

i al consistency in the 


sistent with a philo- 
each viewpoint in an 
Sense that its conclu- 


Secondly, a pa l System can be ascribed to 

b logical viewpoint, the view- 
philosophy, is internally consistent 
hoice made by an administrator or 


point which imp] 
and allows an ep 
a group of admi 


È epresentative in the sense that 
they are logically c only one system of epistemology. 
They can be phrased as Possible reasons for upholding an educa- 
tional practice. The reason Which an administrator chooses as 
acceptable to him can logically constitute his choice of epistemol- 
ogy and system of Philosophy, 
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te : : 
Es ede character will be determined by philosophical 
United iun en from leading philosophies of education in the 
E ors es. These assertions will be formulated as possible rea- 
B al or sumptions for upholding & specified number of educa- 
dull wipe Certain of the assumptions will be distinetly 
Siret ative of their respective systems of epistemology.” Others 
efer to one or more areas within opposing philosophical sys- 


tems.4 

a ibt numerous problems will face an investigator as 

sophi empts to give his instrument à concrete form. Will his philo- 

sii ical assumptions as formulated be viewed as pertinent under- 
g reasons for educational practices, oF will they be viewed only 


a i . H 
s isolated assertions that might interest the professional philoso- 
f Iternatives? Can a 


h 
pher? Do they present a sufficient spread of a i 
f its distinctness 1n 


arti : : 
Particular assumption be chosen on the basis 0: 
is of some telling wor! 


EA and. not, for example, on the basis 

fact is used by a particular school of P. y? Are chance 
8a ors and other variables sufficiently controlled to insure the 
Same kind of results from retesting? In short, is the investigator S 


i 

“al valid, objective and reliable? n 
ecause of the strategic position which college administrators 

to which the 


png effective philosophical guidance has been of special in- 
erest to this writer. Obvious'y investigation in this area need 
Dot be restricted to college administrators. ]l who are in any Way 
ect for the results of modern educ on are eligible. Cer- 
ainly the administrators both in the elementa ': 
Papols in this nation occupy a strategic position in e! 
ndeed when one consider tion 18 largely 
realized at this level, their infl ir responsi- 


bility is far more extensive than at i 

To what extent is the school administrator Ca 
efective guidance from philosophy? When answ 
one of these assumptions will indicate the 


a 
Conseque! ae 
ouai w ecu E osing and will also indicate the crite- 
further choices. 


ph ilosophical sy: e person cho 
Hon to be al pare os consistency of that person's 
It is suggested that of the assumptions be organized around philo- 
tophical issues so that the meaning of one assumption will be sharply dis- 
inet from the meaning of its contrary. 

sophies in Collegiate General 


€ Gerald E, McDonald, Educational Philo 
doctor's dissertation, Stanford University, 1955. 


ducation, unpublished 


uence together with the 


n at the college Jevel. 
pable of receiving 


ers to this ques- 
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3 


i ise 
i determined, an investigator will be better enabled to dev; 
ui recommendations or plans of 


action. If, for example, an 
administrator manifests a consisten 


cy in philosophy indicating 


assumptions for upholding them? Questions 
such as these may very likely direct th 


toward Philosophy 80 that h 


be so intimately related 
l imply concepts in general philoso- 
ay clarify the Preceding remarks: 
Possible educational Practices: 1) Motivation is achieved by 
ping curriculum objectives which are 
and needs, 2) Motivation is achieved 
Students in the objectives of the cur- 


— — R 


bs 
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Possible assumptions from educational theory: 1) Objectives 
ara valuable because they satisfy man’s nature. 2) Objectives 
satisfy man’s nature because they are valuable in themselves. 

Possible assumptions from general philosophy: 1) Being has an 
absolute value. 2) Being has a relative value. 3) The object of 
knowledge possesses an intrinsic intelligibility independently of 
knowledge. 4) The object of knowledge possesses an intelligibility 
dependent upon knowledge. 5) The object of knowledge possesses 
an intelligibility which is ereated out of the interactive process. 

Which practice is valuable? Why is it valuable? What should be 
the basic reason? An administrator, for example, may express à 
Preference for the second practice as formulated above. Yet, he 
should have a reasonable explanation for upholding this practice. 
On the one hand a mere preference for à practice is hardly a suffi- 
cient basis for including it in an educational program. On the other 

and a reason which is taken directly from general philosophy may 

e so abstract that its relationship to the practice may appear a 


€ remote and even confusing. : 
To say that the second practice above is preferred because being 
has an absolute value hardly clarifies the practice or provides an 
explanation that is immediately related to it. However, a reason 
at objectives satisfy man’s nature because they are reasonable in 
themselves (educational theory) helps considerably to clarify this 
Second practice. The explanation is not only related to the practice; 
it is what the practice can immediately imply. Although it properly 
Provides a more concrete explanation for the practice, 1$ this expla- 
nation defensible? Need it be defended? The answer 1S geal ears 
an administrator looks only to this explanation he is taking for 


Branted th idi basic assumption in general philosophy. 
ae ota i man's nature because they are valu- 


To say that objectives satisf à : 
able M ea wai e assume that objects or things have an in- 
trinsic value which is not dependent upon or conditioned by man's 
knowledge. It is to assume that being has an absolute value. This 
assumption should be recognized by an administrator and eriti- 


Cized. Th «on is a concept in general philosophy ; to recog- 
nize that eee is actually implied in the statement that ob- 
Jectives are valuable in themselves is to apply general philosophy 
to educational theory and ultimately to educational practice. 

À note of warning should be sounded here. Investigations which 
Measure philosophical consistency will undoubtedly cause those 
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who coóperate to criticize their underlying assumptions—an added 
reason for undertaking such investigations, However, an adminis- 
trator who is not capable of using philosophy as an effective guide, 
who manifests an inconsistency which amounts to an electicism 


should not be abandoned. If he has taken the time to codperate, he 


neous collection of con- 


ard informing those who 
are capable that bein: i i i 


s NIE , an investigator i f ; ;bilit 
of indicating those first Principles Ww ia zesponsibi tty 


openness of mind toward RE Y considered, e Equipped with this 


"When he fails to ind nal 
principles to which he is ¢ i alc 
ing objective, an investi 


75 4 e 


T "po ^ 
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in : 
g to examine openly the rational claims for philosophical first 


inci S n : 
CIS, aninvestigator can provide à professional service foran 
nistrator by revealing the extent to which he is capable of us- 
d controlling 


in i 

Pa philosophy as a powerful means for directing an 

m program, by offering him a concrete procedure explaining how 
actually is to use this means, and by helping him to criticize on 


rati : 
tional grounds its philosophical value. 
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There à 
definitely are overtones which indicate 
with the austerity 


and the best li 

and eden uem cannot be completely happy 
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np. The New Teacher Comes To 
Brothers, PP- 376, $4.50. 
D 
ject, mrs Eye and Lane are well qualified to write on the sub- 
Successful New Teacher Comes To School.” Both men have been 
ing in administrators, and are now directors of student teach- 
The Ó universities. 

Problems, or states that this is the first text devoted wholly to the 
are pres of new teachers in the schools. T! hroughout its 376 pages 
elp for <a of induction programs and programs ° se 
Oa he new teacher. It is 4 book aimed “to get the 

T good start.” 
, The loss of approximately 10 our teachers each year 
growth t shortage just as much as is the rapid 
teach h of our school age population. common knowledge 
year Ta tend to leave their positions Wi 
relati after they have been employed- There is P 
and E the authors suggest; between induction ; 
Anat e turnover record 0i r w teachers. The pressures of inade- 
hab supervision, and inequitably heavy teaching load, unde- 
ness le school equipment and housing, and the unexplained *eold- 
ih in the reception 9 ne members to a teaching staff and to a 

Col community .- - prevents the new teacher from doing what 
ane most, namely, mà e a distinctive contribution to the 
= These frustrations occur at a time when idealism and en- 
iasm are at their zenith. 
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ool. New York: Harper & 


ithin the firs 
:s probably some 


experiences 
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new teacher in he 
ployment, Bu 


» for it is abundant in examples of 
Te based on 


friendliness rather than 
e newcomer, 


for the new teacher, the administrator, and 

the school board member, Ag 4 result, some Parts will be of high 

interest to one Teader, ang Tedundant to another, All are sure 

however, to find The New Teacher Comes To Sch ool fresh, practi- 
cal, and informative. Wi A. MeO 

University of California 
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M et al. Text Materials in M odern Education. Ur- 
, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1955. 


on the contribution of text- 
al methods. Because of this 
the classroom teacher has 
f whether or not the text 
e. This volume js written 
printed mate- 


TI 
E s been very little research 
lack of d rials to modern education 
Tefused t Pee research and because 
Should rt iscard the text, the issue 0 
With the igs is probably a false issu Y 
rials. ea of presenting improved ways of using 
T 
oe lee isa textbook by virtue of the principles which 
terials be selective organization of subject matter: (1) The ma- 
“subj ae hang together in some Way. Thus a text is usually 
formati material (grammar, geography, etc.). (2) Not all in- 
one te pte exists on any one subject can be contained in any 
asic m he writer tries to include the essentials; that is, to define 
eir a noepte, statements, principles, & : lain and illustrate 
Seana (3) The text is usually written for immature 
cepts . The materials must be simple with more advanced con- 
y ented e (4) The text is usually org 
chapte y, so that chapters are to be studied in sequ 
Text TS presuppose an acquaintance with the earlier chapters 
m aterials having these characteristics were suited to tral i 
mod schools. If there is a difference etween traditional an 
ern schools, then certain of the characteristics which were 
unsatisfactory for 


Sati 
isfactory for older schools would seem to be 
ific doctrines a8 they de- 


ne 

ES Schools. We should examine Speo 

wa within our century to determine which are no longer appro- 
ate, 


The authors state: “What text materials are like and how they 
he way schools are organized and 


ar 

oe used are determined by th à 

a erating, When proposals are made for changing the schools, old 
eas and new ideas are combined in some Way to arrive at an 


actual method of teaching. I the recent past, a tendency wholly 
f attempts to modify and 


imsbarage the text was & py-product o ae és 

prove the curriculum. But the fact that there is bias against the 

A even when use of the t! tent with the philosophical 

Abi of the attackers in 
Prepare and use text materi 
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clearer about the Se would bi 
odi cem in which the needs of the child are epe 
and he finds ways of satisfying these needs, The text is just a 2 

in that process, for learning is something that differs with eve: y 
child and every classroom. Text writers, as well as all other educa 

tors, recognize that motivation, insight, and readiness determine 
what is learned. Too often schools reflect passive-learner tradition 


'ners are always trying to attain their 
own ends. For this reason text materials should fit into a program 
based on purpose and insight, 


to develop a functional analy- 


ove al 
really the pupil using the text,” 


If we would observe pupils at 
e why the use of text materials 


ilure is not in the text then, 


8 the teacher's own 
om the teaching. earning 
erials deserves more con- 


irely removed fr, 


Situation, textbook mati 


sideration th 


means of pre- 
: 9* materials more effectively. It should 
Ping the teache book materials 
& those who aspire to Prepare them. 
: * + HURSTON Harcg d L'BUHNHAM 
Chico (Calif.) State and Krrrg P 


College and University of California 


as well as assistin 


| 
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Los An 
G 
d. Division or ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: Edu- 
Hog tobe hildren of Los Angeles County, A Course of Study 
ant ntary Schools. Los Angeles: Office of the County 
endent of Schools, 1955, pP- 431, $3.50. 


Educati , 

Sive "riti i Children of Los Angeles County is a comprehen- 

are required ep guide for the eleme districts which 

sents the cod yay to use the county Course of Study.” It repre- 
Operative planning and thinking of teachers, adminis- 


trators : 
, interested laymen, and consultants. The 
ide teachers with 


fully i 
E with pictures and seeks to prov! 
tional pr 2 erials to guide them in every phase of the instruc- 
ogram. The Course of Study covers the school experiences 
de. The ma- 


of stud à 
ents from kindergarten through the eighth gra 
d, in addition, 


terial 
eet mena be of special help to new teachers ane; 
gram, rents with a readable explanation of the school's pro- 
T 
E M three chapters set the t 
ter II escribes the communities 0 
lenges ors a clear analysis of th 
I EH confront the educational enterprise 
ment, aie in detail the princi 
tary sei phasizing the characteristics of 
ans — as they live and learn togethe 
to illu ag from the descriptions o 
Chat rate the generalizations whic 
studie pters IV through X deal with the 
s, science, the language arts, mathe 
ts education, 


E à 
ach area is first defined in terms O 
i f the subject to the total edu- 


Se 
ts forth the major contributions © 
s a specific de- 
riate experiences, prob- 


d endeavor. Following this genera 
S ion of content which includes approP 
The , and questions relating to the major n 
as up studies area Te 1 ore extensive 
jM de other areas and isi y several examples of varied 
Elan situations from actua periences. This kind of 
the pia is helpful and might profitably have been utilized in 
"Th. her curricular areas. . 
e book concludes with an appendix wh 


re document. 


one of the enti 
ounty. Chap- 


f Los Angeles C 


e responsibiliti 
ise today. Chapter 


r. This particular section 


ich contains charts 
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ing the 
neralizations (ipe ues 
velop, explanations o 


JEAN V. MARANI 


dent 
G. Max Wingo AND RALEIGH SCHORLING. Elementary Stu 
Teaching. McGraw-Hi]] Book 


ew 
Co., Inc., 1955, pp. 542. N 
second edition. $5.00. 


In 1950 the two auth 


ors issued their fi 
aching and ; 


rst edition of Elementary 
It has proved a 
As stated in the Prefa j 


8. 
help to student Eg = 
; its objective is “To 


ere are the subjects mmt 

Learning About Children, Child berg 

r Exceptiona] Children, Classroom ME ool 

Teacher-Py il Planning, Nature of Method, Making the P ills, 

Day Worth While, udio-visua] Aids, Basic Teaching ai af 

School Control or Discipline. Child Guidance, Broad Concep 3l 

Evaluation, Extra-clagg Activities, Student Teacher’s a es : 

Growth, and an Appendix With a list of usable visual aids, an 
good index. 

As this reviewer has n Indicated 


, this type of book, one 
likely to be very useful, Produces much that is found in oer 
used in courses Previously taken by the student teacher, and 
probably should be used early i 


, tion 
In the student teacher’s educa 


Ofte 
re 
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rat . . . 

E than later. It replaces the older type of local institutional 

Ber ual, although some local adaptations will always be necessary. 
ause it replaces a varied collection of local manuals, it is likely 


to assi ; 
assist much in building common bases for the work of the teacher 


W ; 
herever used. The writer urges that à book of this type: rather 
ossible and, if necessary, 


m local manual, be used as far as P : 

S ement the book with some necessary local materials. 

etum comments on certain chapters are relevant. The chapter on 

tar UE. uses the term “discipline,” which is derived from mili- 

Eon rill, and is rather foreign to present day ideas of schoo! 

an ol. Here the concept is that the «disciplinary problem is 
opportunity to help the child or children (and sometimes par- 


e E 
nts) become better in their own self-direction. And this 18 quite 
necessary to use 


x tdm from military discipline. Perhaps it is ET 
Whe Dux because it is yet widely used, particularly in a i 
to "i it is even applied to subjects that are supposed to be tà 
i of discipline. 
h he materials on evaluation are very appropriate and helpful. 
ar a recognize that all persons involved in the educative pM 
à e also involved in evaluation 4 s of evaluation 
re many and varied but always the objectives 
Sought. 
lo the discussion of success in teaching; it 1S quite ie 
li find that the author has found and used cCall's North S 
Ina Study of Teaching Merit, which is a step ahead of some other 
opie That chapter could have ee several more Very 
eful references on what i$ successful teac ing. 
The Dear ces SE ends of chapters are wisely ane in ee 
dama The many pictorial and graph add much to 
e utility of the volume. For the bus 


E er ends may prove very HM. 
Vising eae as well us student teacher will discover & very 


arge number of their own exercises OT problems, and will require 


Solutions! 


One advantage of this book is the close correlation of the 


McGraw-Hill films with the chapters and their content. Colleges 
and universities are now quite well acquainted with these films, 


Which are excellent aids to make the learner's understanding more 


complete, 
Tha volume 15 freó from. erro? to a very large degree, showing 
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high quality in composition and editorial work, and the type is 
easy to read. 

The reviewer congratulates the writer and the publisher on this 
revision, which is an improvement over the first edition. 


A. R. MEAD 
Gainesville, Florida 


Dwianr K. CURTIS AND LEONAR 


; D O. AnpREWs. Guiding Your Stu- 
dent Teacher. Prentice-Ha 


ll, Inc., 1954, pp. 384. $5.50. 

The reviewer experienced considerable satisfaction when this 
volume came from the Publishers, because it has been needed for 
many years, and he has urged the pr 
We have books for 


" Pages devoted to terminology; 
4 field of work In whi E tarreni i. ctandazil- 
ok the Supervising teachers change from 
orient the Supervising teacher to this 
With the objective, the values, the 
?rvisor, competencies sought in stu- 
llege supervi relations with the student-teacher 


€ College Sor—that person who serves as the 
Once oriented, the A lec and the Supervising teacher. 
about the studonteton Eo Vising 


toncher teacher needs much information 
chapter. The Severa] typa and that is the subject of the second 
student to the college yo of data are listed, the relations of the 
dent-teacher with chile M, previous associations of the stu- 
lected, and how she has been place student-teacher has been se- 
Chapter 3, “Gettj ed. 
"mes j» S the i Read for Your Student-Teacher,” indi- 
supervisor, the hilda o, agonias àcquainted with the school, the 
i" i children, the community ete. This must include 
D e § 
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much ori "— 
Policies ee into the school’s program. the school’s man. 
u andling pr E : M 
used, materials ng pr oblem cases, marking practices, methods 
in itself, a br available and how to secure them, etc. This is 
Involves Fere: experience for the student-teacher. This 
program, ho e coüperative planning of the student-teacher's 
children an "d she will be introduced to the community and the 
ferences will other staff members. Tnitial experiences with con- 
Now the ris raped more frequently and the task will begin. 
her w ork. Thi ent is about ready to make her plans and to initiate 
Whieh both HIS 5.058 revealing and critical experience and one in 
each other det exciting and great experiences working with 
termining Fe with the children. Chapter 5 provides help in de- 
her interest epe enn rendiness to teach and deals with 
Socially mA her emotional stability, her integrity, her maturity 
tierce dus peremen and specifically how : 
depend teres hild groups. The success of the student-teacher will 
Vation many factors but at the center of these is i 
Sed and the supervising teacher will find help with 
The r 6. 
tes her chapters in or 
of = a chapter of great value, 
cacher: n. the Student-Teacher Assumes the 
9f the Ch ; "cei the Student-teacher Works to Direct * 
olp the peer How to Direct Extra-class ‘Activities; 
the Stud tudent-teacher Build professional Relations; Helping 
ent-teacher to Attain Personal Improvement (a matter 


Of great: 
great importance in many cases) ; How the Supervising Teacher 
Growth; and, Helping in the 


Can E 

pe the Student-teacher’s r ; : 

The A of the Student-teacher in Her First Paid Position. 
student mus contains forms for obtaining personal data about 
and a ~teachers, a plan of à weekly program, an evaluation form, 

an index, 

3 ey volume was prepa? en who have had long and 
experience and stud of work and are recog- 
ty. The quality of the 


nized ag 
ed as leaders in this profession? s 
their broad study. 
n to get this volume 


sence and 
hers and used by them, especially 


materi 
— reflects their experien 
into the per urges the profession 
in tho ands of supervising teacl s anc 
se situations in which the institution has not yet developed 


Aivloga i 
SE eanan 2 : 
interrelationship of functional nature Wi 


that in 


der are as follows: The Student-teacher 
dealing with many ways 
Rôle of the 
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teachers. In all cases, it will serve as a time-saving tool to increase 
the quality of the service tendered. Because of the cost, the writer 
suggests that perhaps two supervisin 
many cases. 


Congratulations to the authors and the publishers, 
A. R. MEAD 


g teachers own a copy, in 


Gainesville, Florida 


Handbook of Procedures for Teachers of Adults in Evening High 
Schools of New Yo 


rk City. Curriculum Bulletin, 1953-54, 
Series No. 9. 


Tbis is a guide prepared by school personnel of New York City 
for teachers of adults in evening high schools, It includes a section 
on the basic philosophy involved, one on guidance, one each on the 
teaching of business education, English and Speech, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics and science, E ; 


ach i tial 
plan helpful to the teacher, “ction has a sequenti 


errors, 
Gainesville, Florida od 
Teaching Spelli 
letin, 1954.35 is Curse of Study and Manual. Curriculum Bul- 


eries, No, 
York, pp. 135, 9.6, Board of 


Education, City of New 
val sone epaod by a committee of New York City 
ET "ani dis ; İS a well organized and brief help for teachers. 
Peep relations wa ouPs Words for varied levels, indicates 
; : anguage abilities honeties, etc., pro- 
vides for evaluations and su a po MEE 
&gests ell 

ing of children, many aids to improve the sp 


| 


| 


R E 
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¢ premises of the program; 
teaching; steps necessary in 
hild's level, grouping, learn- 
remedial measures for 


A H H 

mns significant items are: basi 

ae 3 use incidental and systematic 

= as spelling—readiness, finding c 

ca 3^ pes testing, correction of errors; 
Es : weakness in spelling. 

ip im Arsen are substantiated by the sources used, including 

useful ard and lesser known references. Four films are listed as 
Th 

Nes ends with the a 

bag g spelling in the New York City $ 
E 51, and 1951-53. 

is * purae is good and but few 
Drei € Guiler in the references 

r eacher: 

18 quoted. s m ako IE 
Gainesville, Florida 


ccount of experimentation in 
chools during 1946-48, 


errors in type are noted, among 


is misspelled! 
f this pamphlet. No price 
A. R. Maa 


Lo 
Urs WiumenpwrivA Mears. They Come and Go. Short Biogra- 
1955, pp. 122. $2.50. 


phies. Christopher Publishing House, 


f very short bio- 
some now living. 
Bryan, laa Tarbell, Theodore 
fel, Francis Willard, 
s made by the 


andy compilation © 


This little volume is a h 
own persons, 
d 


GU 

EAE sketches of 40 well kn 
Rte are: William Jennings . 
i E Martha Berry, Sit Wilfred Gren 

auth enry Johnson. Apparently the selection Wa 
The from persons she had met herself. 

rath e sketches make no claim to completeness. Instead, they are 

ae casual stories about the persons and where and when the 

author saw them. Yet there is sufficient material to make the stories 


Interesting anduaseral 
at this little book 


The writer suggests thi 
adults. 
aska and served on the faculty 


8 
E youth as well as for 
he author is a native of Nebr 
ers colleges Good printing, fair quality 

R. MEAD 


of 
Pa one of the State teach e 
Pe and freedom from error? help this book. 
ainesville, Florida 


may serve well for high 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF ELEMENTARY 
REPORT CARDS 


BEEMAN N. PHILLIPS 


Dir 
a Research Division, Indiana Department of Public Instruction 
T ri have been concerned with the report card for many 
ing process E 1s an essential part of the evaluation and report- 
ried to han ecause it is important, educators have constantly 
many revisi ge and improve it, and for this reason there have been 
evel, ons of report cards, particularly at the elementary 
.B s 
0 Mt is not in itself desirable, 
hange = . ag never be an accept 
OR kn h does not lead to real im: s perhaps worse 
ange at all, and our job as e to see to it that 
d educational thinking. 


ange for the sake 


because ch 
jonal objective. 


able educat: 


f elementary report 
nducted to find out 
cards, and to de- 


atus 0: 
vey was CO! 


€ ext ne 
ermin ent of revision of these elemen 
e the nature of these revisions. To do this, the main charac- 


Cristi : 
Pen of these elementary report cards were determined, and 
Characteristics then were analyzed in terms of the trends 


Whi i 
ich they represent. The investigation was limited, however, to 
rts including terminology 


Certa; 

n characteristics of elementary reports inc- UC? 

ate nerado combinations included, types of invitations to parents, 

Ders revision, frequency of issuance, types of work habits and 
onality traits in use, and types of symbols employed. 


| METHOD 
ted to all school superintendents in 

udy, In &bis.questionnaire, 

BureauEdni. = Resear 

paio Ha ~ (088 COLLEG 


i 
f Dated. oer - 


k 


A y 
questionnaire was circula 


P the 
' state to collect the data used in this st 
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each superintendent was asked to send samples of the ppt 

report cards in use in his school system and to supply various 

of information about these elementary reports. d 
The elementary report cards which were received were - z 

as kindergarten, primary, intermediate, and elementary. The 


entary reports sent to parents. The most € 
quently use term is "report of Progress," which is found on almost 
one-half of the primary Teports, one-third of the intermediat 
reports, and one-tenth of the elementary reports. The next mos 
frequently use term is "report," which is found on one-third of 
the primary and diate reports and on more than half of the 
elementary Teports. Most, of the remainder of the reports had no 
particular designation, 

arias combinati is study reference is made to "kinder- 

garten, ‘primary,” “intermediate,” and “elementary” reports. 
Each of t is for à à 
Theoretic t expect the primary report to be for grades 
ermediate report to be for grades four to oh 

_ e matter is that there is no such consistency 1 
the grade combinations included in these reports, For example, 
only forty per Cent of th 


Wo, two to three, one to four, ete. Simi- 
larly, only fifty-five Per cent of the iitennediate reports are for 
grades four to six, Othe: 
mediate reports are thre 
ports referred to as ele 


Ü 


ervation indicates that Hep 
nereasing at à rapid rate, and this observ: 
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is is supported by the results of this study. Fifty per cent of the 
elementary reports in city school systems and thirty-three per cent 
of those in county school systems have been revised in the last five 
pats, For the sake of comparison, only about one-half as many 
Yt School reports in the state represented by the sample have 
€en revised in the past five years. 

Frequency of reports. One of the questions which has been 
Taised concerning report cards is how often they should be sent 
EN There are some who advocate sending them out two or less 
ems a year, and at the other extreme there are some who think 
hat they should be sent out at least ten times a year. What actu- 
ally is being done in the state represented by the sample is indi- 
cated by the fact that eighty-five per cent of the primary, eighty- 
seven per cent of the intermediate, and seventy-seven per cent of 
he elementary reports are sent out six times a year. Most of the 
remainder of the primary and intermediate reports are sent out 
Only four times a year, while most of the remainder of the elemen- 
rand reports are sent out ten times & year. Since primary and in- 
*rmediate reports generally are the most recently revised reports 
this indicates that the trend is toward sending reports out less 


Tequently than in the past. E 
Invitation to visit spot The report card is an important link 
etween the school and the community, and as such it should help 
° foster good school-community relations. One aspect of the re- 
Port card which can help to puild better school-community rela- 
tions is the invitation to parents. Since this can help to foster good 
ichool-community relations, it is important to know what type of 
nvitations extended to parents. 
An pes aa the report cards used at the elementary level 
Tevealed that the largest number of cards had a type of invitation 
In which parents were invited to visit school any time, Although 
Such an open invitation has certain advantages, it is likely that 
"nannounced visits are sometimes annoying and inconvenient to 
€achers, For this reason, it might be better to encourage parents 
© arrange visits ahead of time, since this would enable the teacher 


© adequately prepare for the visit. ae 
he and] En number of cards had no invitation at all. Al- 


thou, abili tice is open to question, it 

£h the desirability of such a prac i ;1 

Would be difficult. i determine the actual effect of it. However, it 
oes seem that a good invitation is better than no invitation at all. 
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le- 
i invitati d on cards used at the e 
d type of invitation found c bd 
odia iin habs are invited to visit school only inch i 
pp udi This does not appear to be a desirab ia es 
Hes it might tend to encourage parents to develop a negati 

o 


TABLE I 
Per Cent of Cards 
Kindergarten 
Considerate 57 
Works well with others 54 
Neat , 50 
Attentive 43 
Works independently 43 
Completes work 39 
Participates in activities 36 
Keeps hands and feet to self 36 
Plays agreeably with others 
Primary 

Works well with others n 
Respects others’ property e 
Self-control 
Neat " 
Polite A 
Makes good use of time - 
Works independently s 

lays agreeably with others F 

ttentive = 
Follows directions 


38 
— osos 0 P rose 


Intermediate 
Polite 
Makes good use of time 
Attentive 
Neat 
Respects others’ Property 
Industrious 


Works well with Others 
Completes work 

Uses materials and equipment carefully 
Works independently 


enn Tia, ARE QR. m 
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— Tase I (Continued) 


Polite n 
Attentive x 
Makes good use of time d 
Neat A 
Citizenship T 
Works independently 5 
Poorly prepared (work) 8 
Respects others’ property e 
Inclined to mischief v 


Obedient promptly 


1n toward school visitation. Instead of giving parents the Tw 
* Wro; they are supposed to visit school only when there is Re E 
Mn & it would be better to encourage parents to think of sc v 
th : Bion as an opportunity to learn more about the progress 0 
eir children and to find out what the school is doing. 
Written comments. One of the developments in report card 
diee which has received considerable attention is the — 
doge In a few places in the state represented by the sample i s 
s as a separate reporting device, but in most it is incorpora x 
Te a part of the regular report card. In the systems using regu F 
Port cards, two-thirds of the kindergarten and pH e 


lw s, although on. 
de space for parent-teacher comments, à g dg c 
r teacher comments, 


Aa per cent of the elementary reports provide such space. 
Stances space is provided for only parent o 
ed there generally is space for both the paren 
ite in if they feel like Ie. |. 

fent. rk habits and personality traits. ; 
card is the inclusion of evaluations o 
fact, it extent to whic’ this is Pis examined int 

or : ; 
Some kind Psi is pre habits and personality traits. In 
his connection, one of the most 1 :ve findings was the num- 
; er of different habits and traits * . A count revealed that 
Nore than one hundred and fifty different work habits and person- 
Ly traits are being used, and those which are most commonly 
Sed are listed in Table I. 


Another significant develop- 
pupil behavior on report 
done i$ indicated by the 
his study had 
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The data shown above not only indicate that a large ee 

T t kinds of habits and traits are being evaluate J dicate 
ae percentages for the traits and habits listed also in * A 
thet the greatest variation in habits and traits is in wel dits 
grades where report card revision is oceurring at the fas 5 ue 
Further examination of these data also reveals that many Y dapi: 
habits and traits are poorly defined or are very general. we 
ample, one of the traits found on elementary report cards id e 
zenship,” but what this actually means is anybody's guess, em this 
can mean any number of things, What is needed to correc a 
situation is more emphasis on Specifically defined habits and traits. 


The illustration below shows one way in which this can be ac- 
complished for a trait like citizenship, 


Citizenship 
with rules of school 


heerfully and speedily to directions 
(3) Tries to improve School conditions 
(4) Ete. 


(1) Is familiar 


een changes both in the types of dein 

Meanings of the symbols used. The ex t 

to which symbols have been changed is indicated by the fact t for 

ombinations of symbols used a 
ost ninety different combinatio 

usec abits and traits, F bols 

The motivating force behind many of these changes in sym d 
appears to be a desire to Set away from competitive grading. oy 

ing systems which indicate only that a pupil’s work is satisigg sory 

or unsatisfactory are Coming into wide use. There also are many 


: sis 
: ng over to a system of grading on the ba 
of achievement in relati S 


ent and alm 


ch 
although it is unfortunat 
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c 

os have been ill-conceived and poorly executed. That 
involved e^ is indicated by an examination of the report cards 
commen H although it perhaps is more forcibly indicated by the 

Eo s and reactions of both parents and teachers. 
tention er aspect of symbols which has received considerable at- 
aes E the way in which they are defined. It is undoubtedly 
its int at a symbol has value only to the extent to which it conveys 
what meaning. In this study it was not possible to determine 
actual e symbols used on report cards at the elementary level 
Mast y mean to the people who use them, so the next best thing 
it E. m the formal definition given on the report cards, although 
the « uld be noted that such definitions may not correspond with 
toe definitions” of teachers. Definitions of some of the 
W i nep of symbols which are most frequently used to mark 
habits and personality traits are Shown in Table II. 


An examination of the data in Table II reveals two important 
way from the use 


D 4 

em First, it is obvious that we are moving à l 
indi er grades in marking personality traits and work habits Y 
Te leated by the less frequent use of letter grades in most recently 
Vised cards—those for the prima diate grades. 


the E cent of all the primary Car 
us ntermediate cards, and sixty-nine 
S Y cards, What this means is that report cards f. 

community are becoming more and more unli! 


e z 
ms this creates for families which move from 0 


Another n jderation. 
eeds careful sonde UR symbols used for eval 


When thi iti 

A e definitions used to DU 

ang academic achievement aTe examined, it 18 found that per- 

ae definitions are used on 15 per cent o 
35 per cent of the intermediate reports, 


f the primary reports, 
and on almost 50 per 
Cent of the el These percentages generally fall 
i ementary reports. 12 E i 
Into the following categories: A = 95-100, B = 88-94, 0 = TES, 
= 70-76, and F = below 0. However; when all variations are 
taken into account the maximum range for each letter grade be- 
Comes: A = 90-100, B = 0-95, Ce 70-90, D = 65-84, and 
= below 65-below 75. Em 
b When descriptive words OT phrases are used, the majority can 
e classified as follows: A = excellent or superior, B — good or 
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Taste II 
Per Cent of Cards 
Kindergarten 

Comments written on report card a 
Traits checked as good or bad 
W = I do well y 
I =Iam improving 
N = I need to improve 
+ = Yes F 
— = No 
I = Improvin 
S = Doing my best | F 
I= Improving 
U = Could do better 


U 


Letter grades 


14 

No mark = satisfactory 10 

= Improvement desired 7 
Teachers’ comments 


S= Satisfactory 5 
= Unsatisfactory 


= Needs to improve 
+= Improvement shown 


Intermediate 
E — 


20 


5 


= Improvement needed 13 
+= Improvement shown 11 
v= eeds improvement 7 
X = Needs improvement 
Sz Satisfactory 6 

= Unsatisfactory} 

Elementary 
X = Attention called 
S= Satisfactory 6 
U= Unsatisfactory 5 
V = Should improve 
X= Satisfactory } 3 
No check = 


needed improvement 


> D aE O 
a a 
———————— 
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D = poor or below average, 
In other instances long and 
low for an “A pupil" are uti- 


abov: 
and pp C — average or fair, 
elaborate Deer or below passing. 
lized, e definitions like the one be 
D “A pupil”: 
S careful, thoro 
. ugh, and prom 
LAE wap dnd: 
s quick 
Paw and resourceful in utilizing suggestions f 
w cid activities. 
Es 
een independently and has sufficient interest and initiative 
Us ndertake original projects beyon 
Is es his time well. 
fiis to express thought clearly and a 
s leadership in classroom activities. 
tudy habits. 


H 
as excellent self-control and effective S 
elaborate definition is better than 


are at least two major problems 


ne is the pro 


pt in the preparation of all re- 


or supplemen- 


d the assigned work. 


ccurately. 


these s blem of combining 
Cases ni qualities into a sing there is in many 
combini le correlation between : r is the problem o 
When ent behavior and achievement variables into à single grade 
Matio uch a procedure involves the loss of much yaluable infor- 
Othe and the passing on of much misleading information. 
Depart ¢ characteristics. A number of other characteristics of the 
eed examined in this study sh 
trate es are utilized in a number of kindergarten Tep! 
vant; statements concerning prog a procedure whi 
Stati age of the fact that picture i d meaning to verbal 
re ements, A number of primary) and elementary 
Port cards also use a system of subtopics under the main subject 


m 
atter headings which help parents to 8e th 
< in school. Other primary, inter- 


ne of their children’s WOT i : 
"Y ate, and elementary repo: de a considerable amount 
Bun onem concerning speet health, weight, etc. 
l other reports at the elementary level use à system which ex- 
Plains why a grade is give? :nstances a list of items like 
Lara (2) carelessness (3) irregular attendance, ete., is in- 
No» ed, and if a pupil receive? * «p3” it would signify that the D 
vid. caused by irregular attendance. A few report cards also pro- 
e sections to be marked by pupils and parents. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


This has been a study of a statewide sample of Seren 
report cards. The study has revealed that there is a consi ai 
amount of revision going on at the present time, and an e yd 
nation of these revisions suggests that report card revision a 
elementary level is moving in the following directions: J d 

(1) There is a tendency to substitute a system of grading on im 
basis of ability for the conventional system of grading on 5 
basis of established norms or class standards. This practice is mo 


Ra op n 
pronounced at the lower elementary level, but it is fairly commo 
at the upper elementary level as well. 


No attempt will be ma 
on the basis of ability, 
is a general lack of rese 


life where rewards generally are based only 
on accomplishment? - 
The need for 4 critical, questioning attitude toward the prac 
tice of grading on the basis of a 
evidence which can b 
been argued that thi 
between children and th 
slow learner, yet su 
children from knowing where they stand in relation to others 17 
the group. Second, thi 


ch 


plishment. Third, there are many difficulties involved in eee 
a defensible ability factor. For instance, mental ability is ae, 
the most commonly used, yet, with the highest correlations P 
mental ability and achievement, only about 50 per cent of Z 
variation in achievement can be attributed to mental ability alon 


SS 
e Ó— a €— HÀ 
DONETS 
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And] ; 
ing a ames does not provide parents with much mean- 
to ability," t cer for the statement, “your child is working up 
of esed r the parent nothing about the child's actual level 
TOW. nt, and this is information parents want and need to 
Ij 
EE c from this brief discussion that there are many 
With gradin questions and many unresolved problems connected 
Ust there’ g on the basis of ability. Therefore, jt would appear 
m tanen oe justification for the enthusiastic and unqualified 
grading. N. Ww hich some educators have shown for this method of 
before ^n pi ideas have been hurriedly and uncritically accepted 
Biests of education, and we are still trying to undo the adverse 
some of these ideas which time proved to be unsound 


an 

ee under present conditions. 5 
or USA the substitution of grading on the basis of ability 
Open to ng on the basis of comparative achievement appears to be 
Questio serious question, there does not appear to be any real 
ation "S ien the value of both systems of grading in the evalu- 
What $ roportmg process. It is at least as important to know 
is achi pupil’s actual achievement is as it is to know whether 
R evement is commensurate with his supposed ability. If this 


is tr 

We Eo the real problem which we are faced with is not whether 

ae ould use one grading system oF the other, but how to put 
Wo systems of grading into their proper relationship and per- 


Speetive, 
(2) "There is a tendency in revising 


e 
m too complicated and too lengthy- 
ave as many a8 


elementary Te 
For example, 
three different marking 
ations of many 
eech, health, 


ele; 
mentary reports which h 


Syst 
ems, Other elementary TeP 


Per, : 
An T onality traits and work habits, ° 
a host of other factors. It is likely that parents don’t under- 


S 

tand such complicated report cards an most teachers don't have 
RS time or the training to adequately fill them out. A well done 
Port card with few items ÍS better than à poorly done report card 


Ai many items. 
on 2 There have been many changes in the 
ity A s d reports. These changes appea 
TOM as a result, there are ® large numb 

ns of symbols being used to evaluate aca 


kind of symbols used 
r to have no uniform- 
er of different combi- 
demie achievement, 
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work habits, and personality traite. In EN uc E 
: used, there also have been c e 
nee e ene of the spmbols used. Some of the most im 
se changes or trends are: . 
A ee to pap the degree of discrimination of - 
i grading system in the direction of making only two discrim 
inations such as pass-fail or satisfactory-unsatisfactory. * 
(b) A tendency to show why a particular grade or mark is o 
For example, if a low grade is due to excessive absence eie 
would be indicated. Such a practice helps to make grade 
more meaningful to pupils and parents, . di 
(c) A tendency to point out strengths and weaknesses in ea "| 
subject. This is done by providing subtopics under gener is 
subject headings, and by indicating in what areas a pupil i 
strong and in what areas he needs to improve. " 
(d) A tendency to base grades on a combination of Moog 
and behavior, When this Practice is followed a pupil wh d 
does well in a Subject but who talks too much is “grade 


down,” while a Pupil who is well behaved but who does 
Poorly in a subject is “graded up.” 


i f 
(4) Almost all elementary reports have added some kind A 
evaluation of work habits and Personality traits. Although ae 
are many who believe that a child's academic development shou 


t . 1 3 » 
come first, it is evident there are many who also believe that othe 
phases of a child’s de 


velopment should not be neglected. The habue 
and traits which are in use, however, are in many cases poorly de 
fined and too Seneral in nature, Such traits are difficult to graiia 
and practically meaningless, and to correct this situation ls aan 
should be put on defining habits and traits in terms of mor 
specific behaviors, b 
These, then, are some 9f the major trends in elementary 
card revision and, in analyzing these trends and other ae S 
this study, it is evident that report card revision is procee ti 
without sufficient sense of direction. We do not seem to be worki ipa 
toward clearly discerned goals and do not appear to be in s 
ment on where report card revision should lead. There also aS upit 
dence that too much report card revision has occurred in à nge 
and miss" manner and has been dominated by the idea that cie 
is in itself desirable, and in Many cases this has led to super 
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rather than basic improvements in report cards. However, the 
situation with regard to elementary report cards is not without 


hope, for there are many promising trends and practices in effect, 
and the majority of elementary report cards can be classified as 
there is continued 


being generally satisfactory. Whether or not 
Improvement in elementary report cards depends on the extent to 
which elementary school people see to it that change leads to im- 
Provement, give greater direction to report card revision, and 
make sure that it is consistent with realistic and clearly discerned 
educational goals. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF A RESEARCH 
DIRECTOR IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


JOSEPH C. PAYNE 


Educational Research Consultant, Indianapolis Public Schools 


The average American citi 
n the publie schools. As a 


s clear, simple, a 
$ a 

questions. The school os aoe p. 

"cation can no longer operate by “feel ved er- 
educated guess” or an avowed p 


his board of ed 


tems have created researc 


om- 
88 research Consultants or directors, and formed research c 
mittees to Tegularize the 


1 
Process for finding answers to schoo 
problems, Projects former] 

larity or Novelty are now b 
for careful research and Study. 


H ” 
Usually, research done in this atmosphere will be Meg o 
“operational” research, Administrators want a quick answer i 
practical problem, Even if the action-type research happens e i 
a clue to a fundamental step forward, it can only be note 
passing or may be completely ignored. i 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


for 
Appointment of the person to deal directly with the need 


i : fpe 
precise answers to practical questions presents a problem ee: 
sonnel selection. The question arises as to whether the r 
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direct 

ors 

Melton p bea research technician charged with the adminis- 

administrat esearoh service or whether he should be an educational 
or responsible for a research service. The answer might 


be both 
for A 
zril Eu ras two róles are assumed intermittently in the nor- 
ay business of a research service. This question would 
f qualifications 


also : 

— a iy an indication of the variety 0 
This dual me success of an educational research director. 

and administr gives some indication of the mixture of research 
D an attem a ive responsibilities the research director will have. 
he lewis to clarify what a research director might encounter, 
assume, (The is a list of responsibilities the research director must 
se responsibilities are not in order of importance and 


Som 
^F overlapping may occur.) 
responsibility rch program planning. 
each year T for providing coherent research program planning 
School syst ased upon the current educational emphasis in the 
Tesearch pae In conjunction with responsibility for planning, the 
nation f, irector is responsible for provi ssary coördi- 
(2) ies existing program. 

ete d responsibility. 
UNDA for the control, mai , and complete 
Search nding of the financial and budgetary aspects of the re- 
wo tt nie This responsibility must always be within the 
Xt of the inherent characteristics of a tax-supported public 


RS. System. 
bili, geet approval. The research 
quest or establishing and maintaining & P SE 
DOE Ud Some phases are technical and fall within the 
E sibility of the regular planned research program, but within 
Tee aen of a publie school system some control of research 
epe should be maintained. Particular examination must be 
Pupil of the value of research in terms of the possible 
em teacher, or staff time to be 1 the project. No 
Vala or of research should feel bad about rejecting an otherwise 
bs able research plan, if the plan does not benefit the school 
se sufficiently to compensate for the time expended. 
TOM Information analysis- Research directors have a distinet and 
fea Sears for providing analyses of any information used 
d asis for planning and making policy decisions. Technically, 
Tesearch director must provide the mo 


The research director has the 


ding the nece 


director has the responsi- 
olicy of research re- 


st information possible 
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t 
i s for the edification of the mos 

in the goer Sica ne P debi m 
peus usen alee by interested groups - Sera te od 
pa i i ase plans and po i d 
ee cisely hese Boda is limited to presenta 

pation p ies in the clearest and most honest manner. atum 
tion 1? loot responsibilities. Technical qe oie" de: 
mes of research must include statistical ability as we 


this Tespect, the in 

(7) School cens 
bilities is the Sch 
to a certain exte 


us. Include 
ool census, 


he 
cts drawn from census data, and t! 
population Projecti 

dren, fall withi 
the data neces 


‘pilit 
a technically oriented nappaa 
and preparing records idend 
filing in such a fashion that the material will be readily 

for any analysis that ma 


Y be needed. — oii 
(9) Research resources, The director of research 
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tinuou: =. * 

dake erede function and responsibility for maintaining up-to- 

Jom acu a This responsibility includes the mainte- 

S UM uius rally located, specialized research library which 
ude research and statistical subjects and maintain cur- 


Tent res 
e d 
arch publications. Research resources from the public 


school poi 
o : : š 
point of view also include the maintenance of coöperative 
and federal research agencies 


relati : 

Ens with all local, state, 
enoy = pre aie Inasmuch as these relationships have the tend- 
search dire = y one-way 1n nature, it is important that the re- 
about his z or not only provide these agencies with information 
technical ystem, but utilize the facilities offered by other more 

(10) I y oriented groups. 

bilities tice training. One of the basic continuing responsi- 
a Shaan a director of research must assume 18 the provision of 
ealing copa training program for all school personnel 
search d a h the understanding and proper interpretation of re- 
may be esign and data. It is granted that research is & tool which 
erao E by all school personnel, but in many respects it may 
not wii etely ineffective, or even dangerous, if the research is 
either xen in a professional manner. Intelligent interpretation, 
ogical or technical, is one of the prerequisites of good re- 


Se 
pu — R in the public school system. |, 
School Knowledge of trends. The unique position of a public 
irect system in the politico-economic structure demands that the 
ctor of research be responsible for maintaining close contact 


Wi t 
es current city, state, and federal legislation and planning. 
quently, the policy decision: of education are based 


Upo s of a board x 
n the existing laws an d upon current legis- 


ativ à d ordinances 8n' 

e action and opinion. 

.. (12) Fundamental research. gha director of research 
tations in the scope and 


he has an inherent 


Even thou 
tain limi 
amon responsibility fo ant awareness of the pos- 
eed for fundamental research in the school system. The re- 
d ch director should promote such possibilities wherever possible, 
never to the disadvantage of the school system. In most situ- 


ati 
ions, the research director Ca? only plan research such that the 
h may lead into certain basic as- 


Su 

a total of all "action" researc r 

oe which may have otherwise arisen from fundamental 
arch. 


The foregoing list covers 0? bilities which can be 


ly those responsi 
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considered basic to the full function of an educational research 
service. However, because most services develop from the need for 
immediate answers to current school problems, many variations of 
the duties of a research director will develop. Although each school 
system is confronted with most of the common problems in edu- 
cation today, there is enough local variation of educational em- 
phasis to demand a careful individual development of the peculiar 
characteristics of each research service, It is essential that each 
superintendent and board of education exercise care in the de- 
velopment of a research service so that the service can function 
in complete coórdination with the rest of the school system. 


RAPPORT IN FIELD RESEARCH 


VYNCE A. HINES and HULDA GROBMAN 
University of Florida 


Asi 
S in most areas of endeavor where people are involved, field 
y relationships among 


Tei E 
ae education is vitally influenced b 
Usabilit n any field survey, the proportion of returns and the 
these ^d i: f returns are determining factors in project validity and 
and ee urn, depend on whether the respondents want to answer 
Volved e the time to do it well. Where no status pressures are in- 
B iriure: completing the research, per cent of returns on survey 
rappo p depends to a major extent on the degree to which 
where or good will can be established and maintained. Even 
llin status pressures are utilized, usability of returns, care 1n 
ie an the real, rather than the obvious or acceptable answer, 
relat dr of instructions, and replying to every question, are closely 
the E to the degree of rapport established by those conducting 
Kor eam Even with the most careful sampling procedures, 
Po ity of even a small but non-random segment of à survey 
prato can skew results beyond use, OF can invalidate results. 
red occur without the investigator's knowledge, if he 18 
r e to determine whether or not the failure to reply is from & 
andom group. f 
research team in educational leadership at the University of 
E was faced with these types of problems m a research 
mi vey where coöperation was wholly on à voluntary basis. In ad- 
: Inistering numerous survey instruments in a large county school 
Ystem over a period of several years thousands of teachers, pupils, 
Parents, and principals were involved. Also necessary were the 


8y-to-day coöperation and good will of the central office staff. 
8 a result of careful plann: :nuous surveillance, an 


u ing and uny 
nusually high degree of returns W i n instruments 
given over a two-year period. ‘And, after this research phase was 
e 
eat ted, feeling in the county 
iem was welcomed back for ? secon! 
dies involving an additional two Y 
cring, 
was not accidental. It was based on 


This high degree of rapport 
403 


was so favor 
d thorough roun! 
ears of extensive data gath- 
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ught and pilot experimentation as well as time- 
3 aee dure The results achieved p 
that this extra planning and operational time was well worth w. oe 
The procedures and principles followed would appear applica 4 
to similar field survey operations, and also to have value in co 
sidering human relations outside survey situations. 


As a starting point, seven general operational principles were 
agreed upon: 


(1) The people cooperating must be informed about the nature 
of the operations as far as Possible without biasing responses. 
d of the value of what they are doing. 


threat to the participant. 


(5) The investigators should make every effort to adjust their 
working time to the convenience of the participants. 

(6) The investigators should do everything they reasonably cen 
to be helpful to participants without usurping teaching, 
Supervisory, or admin; trative functions. 

(7) Insofar 38 possible, results of investigations should be re- 


turned to participants in a form which is useful or informa- 
tive to them, 


In order to carry out these operational principles, it was ne A? 
sary to have a carefully selected research team, a group hig 


: . k "me or 
intelligent, personable, experienced in teaching, supervision, 
administration and 


us » Most of all, skilled in establishing and main- 
taining good human 


relations wi ials, teachers, pa 
ents, and children, VT sahaa] oe j 


Before moving into the county, explanations were made " 
permission asked from ai groups and persons involved—the oar 
intendent, the schoo] board, the central office Staff, the pins 
the PTA, the teacherg &SS0Ciatjo; i ting 

ns. Meeting after mee ; 
held throughout the c, Sui 


and 


:ning aD 
uration to continue explaining rn 
ngs to the people, all with the 


A 


«el 
cipals and teachers would ask 2 
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sent 
that nda of the central office staff. The county was proud 
fiting as eges chosen for this work and realized that it was bene» 
The lentia z serving as guinea pigs. 
P IR = ip staff went to great lengths to make codperation 
gators to the en when adjusting the working time of the investi- 
Shedd home aine of the participants resulted in working 
at 6:30 in » or example, one principal usually started his work 
or 12:00 o' n. prem even though he rarely quit before 11:00 
Some time de at night. Two of the investigators had tried for 
to get his o schedule long, uninterrupted interviews with him 
report on how program development took place and 


how t 
he school and the community were related. Finally he gave 
g basketball game, when he 


eded. After completing his 


went to sleep on the o 
ter, when they 


dditional school work. 


wi 
ane 11:30, the first interviewer 
left, Bs second interviewer took over. 
Hiswa principal was starting on some a 
times a an extreme example, but the rese 
Sunda the road at 4:00 in the morning, and many Saturdays, 
Draca and evenings Were spent at work because teachers or 
Thies E asked for appointments at that time. 
Seemed Peor of working at the convenience of the scho 
Dorted tog pay off. At the project’s end, many participants re- 
Teseg: hat the constant though unobtrusive willingness of the 
searchers to inconvenience themselves made it easier for par- 


tici 
cipants and made participants more willing to codperate. 

s were wholeheartedly 
But in day-to-day 


o live up to. For 


chools’ staffs 


d out that its po 
put that i 
times researchers uncon- 
en interviewing teachers. 


Sei 
ously dropped into’supemvisory P : l 
an to have & feeling of involve- 
ks and months at 


Von i easy to do when they began t 

ati in the schools they had worked in for wee i 

Ime. Although the county had an excellent supervisory staff, 
s or interviews, prin- 


ftom 45 à 
tom time to time, in informal conversation ews 

dvice, either directly or indirectly. 
rd, particularly concerning such 


lieved that its welcome 


exam 
fee the research team foun 
ce was commendable and wise, 


poli 
olicy to follow over the long haul. Some 
óles wh 


* H 
ines important to be on EU? 
rect requests. Although the team be 
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depended on not telling people how to do their jobs, an unwary 
researcher might find he had given advice before he actually 
realized this fact. 

Experience showed that no such project as this could be coórdi- 
nated from an office one hundred and fifty miles away, at the 
University, and so the coördinator participated in data gathering, 
making observations, conducting interviews, giving tests, just as 
the other team members did. This policy of having the coördinator 
out on the spot made it possible to stop misunderstandings before 
they got very far, to put out fires while they were still very small. 

ect, one researcher told a veteran 
n't know yet who is the real leader 
pal.” This was reported to the prin- 
ant, but who passed the information 
fortunate that the incident occurred 
» because of the personality of the indi- 
h degree of rapport; it would have 
any of the other principals. A conference 
d the researcher pointed up the unwisdom 


7 , teachers in one school objected to the TEN 
: ne researcher on a very h is commen 
wa ery hot day. This co 
ic d E Hie coördinator and from that time 0P, 
at schools, and e worn by the men on the staff when calling 


ay Were worn when the weather permitted. AS 
p 


-Played by some of the team members 
d later discussed. This kind of pr€ 


pM o 
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As tea. — 

would oe principals become convinced that confidences 
on the ae , they tended more and more to unload troubles 
Rd caused 9s Also, the kinds of questions the researchers 
of what they dim icipants to think about and to verbalize much 
these partici id or what was done. It was the first time many of 
what and ap actually thought through or talked through 
meetings, on hey did many things in the classroom, in faculty 
immunit committees, for program development, for school- 
human d apis for using resources, for developing good 
Meiers Y: ions, for settling issues and many activities and be- 

ors. Many teachers and principals reported that this was & 


Worthwhi d 
eee experience, and also that they became aware of new 
problems and new possibilities for action. 
ing the seven 


In additi 

Eum to continuing concern with implement 

be Mudo inciples of rapport, any time a particular study was to 

Upon VN tur procedures were used to carry out the agreed- 

Would be i ional principles of the project with the people who 

taken to eem. in the particular study. Considerable care Was 

involved dcos people about what was proposed, what would be 
on their part, and how the information might be used by 


the à 

m e it was returned later. 
an infor ective device used severa 
cu S ce sheet distributed to à ) 
Were tryi aims and reasons—what we were trying t 
job. ying to do it—requesting, 
es sionally pilot runs were made to see if procedures as well 
Nina ruments could be improved upon. These were invaluable in 
Of sey, of finding out where We went off track. In one pilot study 
n teacher questionnaires, the teachers were asked for sug- 
a ey for increasing accuracy of replies, for eliminating sources 

Es 8, and for getting & higher degree of coöperation. Many of 
use Hispan. were useful and were incorporated in the later 

of the instruments. For example, they suggested that we: 

rs and information or identification 


whereby teachers might be identi- 


] times during the project was 
]l those involved. These sheets 
o do, why we 


not requiring, assistance on this 


(1) Eliminate names, numbe 
marks from instruments 
fied. 

(2) Not give the instruments tO principals to distribute and 
gather up. By implication, this threatens the teachers even 
where returns are anonymous: 
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d 

i to the purposes an 

ry effort to inform teachers as to will 

» ed the research and assure them that E vd 
a be used to rate individual teachers or school fac 


: i ind, 

In this particular ees and mu Ke ie ken 

h team decided to ask for the Les Nan aL 

ocean and Classroom Teachers’ eee uad 

veying the county’s teachers. The presidents of both o red i 

anizations were classroom teachers, A meeting was arra g rained 

rem and the purpose and nature of the studies bes paci 

and the data-gathering instruments were presented ; dd ributed 

tion. They were also shown the information sheets to be tad 1 
to teachers. Following their review of these, they were 


ts ersons. 
name teachers from each School who would serve as liaison p 
These recommended te 


s a 
acher representatives were invited be 
meeting in the central administrative offices. At this noe! ex- 
studies were explained and the instruments to be used estie 
amined and questions Were answered. These teacher repres 
lives were asked to do several things: 


(1) Serve as liaison a, 


w 

gents between the researchers and fello 

teachers, of the 

(2) Help orient the school staff concerning the purposes 
investigation, 


(3) Distribute 


instruments t 
(4) Collect ins 


o participating teachers. öper- 
truments from participating teachers and a d to 
ate with the Principal in making decisions with reg 

the study, 


"e inform 
Personal conferences Were held with every principal 2 the 
him about the. tudies, During these conferences, the rô 


o1! 
“Was also pointed out that principals ere: 
any possible teacher attitude that they, the principals, were P 
extra burdens on the teachers, 
The key teachers met with 


the 
: n 
their principals and dee le 
method of handing out and collecting instruments. In som 
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acul : 
in Ae ipee were used; in others the teachers were approached 
IOI thes was tm small groups. 
ne is was time-consuming, but t 
apap three questionnaires were remarkably adequate. 
be no ies T were made anonymously, and there could often 
ie : checkback of those who failed to reply, better than 
e eal: returns was achieved on each of the three question- 
Since this — by numbers of teachers in each of thirty schools. 
it obtained rn one of the last studies of the project, the fact that 
ahd eet ne highest proportion of returns of all the studies 
through th o indicate that no lag in coöperation was experienced 
Bless e project's duration. 
Been ms a results of the various par 
Ora Te assing, since some schools look much 
or princi ems as student achievement, parent fee 
data va operations. Great care was taken ina 
only fo y to those involved. Results were given to the county sta 
tive or r the county as à whole. No one on the central administra- 
less nt gos staff saw any results for individual schools un- 
alts = or teachers chose to show them. Likewise, when re- 
the sol ere returned to individual schools, they were presented for 
divid hool as a whole, and not in ways which could embarrass m- 
A ual teachers. 
vi Belen attempt was made to p 
achiey pupils were returned 
E tests, they Were 
SERI h, For the Ohio Social A 
only af e of considerable value to the sc 
Bestar ter suitable cautions to principals : f 
wa nce of not revealing scores to children, and after explanations 
re made on ways in which the results might be used to help 
children, y 
B such study as this is without its lighter moments. In bring- 
ea ack results of a parent questionnaire to the personnel of one 
e P there was an interesting reaction. In reply to a question 
és iether the parent felt welcome, tolerated, oF unwelcome when 
visited the school, only 02° parent replied that she felt un- 
the faculty, a teacher 


bie When this was reported back to the 
mmented, “If that is who I think it is, she 15 not welcome.” 


he time was well spent. The 


ts of the survey could have 
better than others 
Jing for the school, 
II studies to give 


rotect pupils. Results on indi- 
two tests only. On 
use these were used 
it was felt that data 
hool. But they were given 
and teachers on the im- 
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MUSTS FOR OBTAINING RAPPORT 


Looking back over three years of voluntary coöperation of prin- 
cipals, teachers, pupils, parents, and supervisory staff with Uni- 
versity researchers, and looking forward to further years of work 
with them, several of the procedures and ideas used stand out as 
mandatory in this type of research relationship. 


(1) It takes a great deal of time and effort to build up good 
working relationships on a voluntary project, particularly 


where the researcher cannot identify who is not returning 
replies. In the long run 


(2) The research staff m. 
tact with the 


l work is over, the better the degree of coóper- 

ation and the higher the Proportion of usable returns. - 

(4) Explain clearly, at every opportunity, what you are doing: 
Be sure people Understand. Just because you think it 15 
clear doesn’t necessarily mean that the listeners or readers 

(5) Justify the faith the respondents place in you. Never 

` : and keep all promises. ; 

(6) Use highly intelligent, tactful researchers, Field research 18 

and i can wrec 
ey ] a casual slip of the tongue 


(11) Try to eliminate or at least minimize all possible throat” 


: to respondees in terms of threat to job, to prestige: 
Status, etc. 
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t in a field research project is simi- 


In toto, the problem of rappor 
ons. Possibly the most 


pr n to any problem of human relati 
co. ey are the respect for in 
to E. = threat from the researc 
iliport is up by stating that, in ope 
E ee and necessary to interpo 
E ond relations to the specific re 
om er that where people are involved, th 
ruments, are a must consideration. 


dividual worth and dignity and 
h situation. It seems reasonable 
rating research projects, it is 
late the basic principles of 
search situation, and to 
ey, as well as the test 


A CHALLENGE FROM JOHN AMOS COMENIUS 
ON INITIATING A NEW COLLEGE 
PROGRAM 


A. R. MEAD 


Gainesville, Florida 


My old friend John Amos Comenius commented the other day 
that “some of these youn 


Well, it seemed to me that I had, but that the process was ed 
slow, and I said so, "Well, then, perhaps some of your ideas may 
help others who have to do these tasks. So, do write them, d 
The following is the writer’s answer to the challenge of John Am 
Comenius. Marvel 


: not as to the time clement; that is the fourt 
dimension, you know! 


; 1 
In the period of a lifetime it has been the writer's lot to ( ) 
guide the beginning 


tter 
the total program of that college. The la 
task was the one for w. 

but important, A] of 


s à $ ere 
with many difficulties, an challenging in that in each case th 
was an opportunity fo 


ect the 
T creative experiences, In each proj 

writer has had to do 

moved from point to 
last one he had to mak 


we 
to the faculty and administration, There are records, then, 48 


the 
9 deduce any ideas and separate 


412 


- 
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The following suggestions seem to the writer to be valid and are 
erived from these projects. They will not free the leader who is 
wed an innovator from gathering more gray hairs on his pate, 
ut they may help him to enjoy the work more, and perhaps he 
may get more accomplished of a much worthwhile character. At 
first one must assess his own attitudes in relation to this matter. 


One needs both a species of egotism and a kind of humility. That 
Seems a paradox but it is true. The kind of egotism is confidence 80 


Og that the leader never entertains the idea of failure; and a 
amid that enables him to recognize not only his own limita- 
Hons but also the capabilities of his colleagues. In other words, 
“He just doesn't know it all.” These two attitudes will help much 
x making codperation possible. The opposite approach is that of 

€ dictator, or “boss,” which to some degree assumes that the 
others do not have possibilities of doing what is to be done. This 
p Prono is fraught with much educational danger of what may 

e called “educational suicide” and it is not likely to get & new 


Program into operation. 

n = happened that in each of the three projects cited om = 
pat was called from a long distance an ther activities. Tms 
Indicates the first stage or step in serving. T emi 
"vestigation and it is à two-sided matter. The one je d 
jp ascertain whether (1) the project is 0 neede 
is 3 educationally justifiable; an 
Situn accord with the developme 
w ation and concerned enough t 

ork and contribute to it. Both parts have to be rd 

he writer did something abou nd matter first. 
With the staff and discussed Ver 
TY to work, that he would expect coop" ail puel 
em, that he would try to keep a pri ae 
and not enter into recriminations 2^. hs domo 
“ent prejudices or local attitudes to build e a anaes 

ad the writer done this part well in the first an ae m E 
to which he was called, he might have had better success. 
arned and used it in the third project. E". 

he matter of examining the situation to ascertain td be 
Worthy involves many things- Some of the following q c 
Must be answered: Is the school one with a going program? Doe 
: tatus of morale of 


it now have public good will? What is the s 
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faculty, students, alumni? Do the president and faculty work to- 
gether? Is the economic status of the area one which shows some 
need for the institution? Does the school or college have an active 
program for finances and plant and other facilities? What is the 
general average of the educational level of the people of the col- 
lege’s service area? What kind of library and laboratory facilities 
does the school have? How is the annual budget prepared an 
managed? How does the governing board of the college operate 
Who makes up this board? Is the faculty allowed to help in de- 
velopment of general educational policies? Does the president 
overrule the acts of other officers? 

These are some of the questions. Should the worker actually 
accept the leadership of the project, this whole subject will need 
ier more careful study as one basis for the program develop- 
Werl voe is also at least twofold and possibly even fourfold. 
NUR Mone make a decision, the faculty should have the 
officers, the qm. Out the presence of the chief administrative 
should give the mario and perhaps alumni representatives 
Vilkairacus ° matter some consideration, If these decisions 21° 
fully and the Lm Part of the initial work has been done success" 

The leader "rn of e are many and promising. ie 
faculty and others de his decision after he learns vie el 
duce to writing what hi ecided. If favorable, then he should ! 
he will work Th ìs decision is and the conditions under whic 

* “ese should be more than a telegram or brief note 


of acceptance, If 
these conditions S does not do so he will later wish he had. 


lishment of fine fee Cs ein have done much in the esta 
effective codperative work, ations, pointing to the possibility 
dai te ns the leader will need will be an office, n 
first task will be to des 5 secretarial help. If he accepts, j.en 
house and office, his living and working situations; 


Two major tasks 


and help determine some of the obJé P 
educational level of those coming tO à 
area is that of about the second ye" 


tives. For example, if the 
college from the service 
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high school, and even less in English and arithmetic, then it is 
clear that if the college is to serve these people, it will have to start 
Part of its program at (this) their level. Or exclude them, in which 
v they get no help. (2) To determine the scope of the project. 
Shall it stop with assessment of the first two years of work, or 
include all? If either, the group has a base from which to deter- 
Mine the next step, which is to plan what groups shall constitute 
the working committees and what their purposes will be. Among 
these will surely be the following: committees on formulation of 
objectives, on nature of administration and relations of faculty 
to administration; on materials and principles basic to the work; 
on organization of the program; and other matters as needed. Dur- 
Ing this long period of intensive work there will be need for many 
temporary committee groups, and their make-up is of very great 
importance. 

While these two tasks are under way the lea : 
should develop a list of resource personnel to use and begin to ar- 
Tange to obtain their services. If the college has relations with 
Several boards, some help may come from these. Well-known 
eaders in certain fields should be sought. For example, Some 
leader who has organized and directed an effective prog" am in the 


es rommuniontion arts of reading, in d their 
sidiary elements, should surely be sought. 

eam will probably go on as before with the usual results—poor 
Speaking, and low-level reading and writing. This in tur mds 
© prevent or will discourage effective work in other pa yi 
caching program. What is said about English is also true 


pen language study. There must be some prd ud px bos 
orei ‘ earn - 
reign languages so that the students actually leare of time. 


ing with them. Otherwise it is Very 
i F tings, a schedule for 
arly in the project a place for general meeune 
ee And od vad ; ensive work Py 
entire group should be planned. These will be workshops, P: 
CON NAT MACROS dist ON re ee ane along with 
Years, for this project will (usually) have a Mr iE, 
VES d eam Pone sini K helpful material. New 
e leader should do much in Prov ek 
goke, research studies, copies ° : eh i M 
ceded. The publications of sev 


Southern Conference on Humaniti 


der and others 
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Education, the National Society for the Study of pagal, 
of great value. Then there are the publications in subject, 
areas: materials about field work, about teaching eac : 
about evaluations, and about interesting experiments elsewhere E 
Allusion has been made above to the need for data STU 
ditions within the service area of the institution. A great pro a 
follows this and it is: What shall be done with the data? If pe 
at all, and they should be utilized, they should be studied, & 
conelusions reached as to how they are related to the college am 
its program, its total program. But this will depend partly kon 
the information obtained. Each geographieal area has some unid : 
peculiar to that location. But all E 
in common. The writer suggests t : 
lowing will surely be of importane 
th, trends as to number and variety: T n 
then something is needed and the institu ^ 
alyst in a better situation. The rate of grow 


with a high level o 


income, the need is quite 
ferent from where th 


: sub- 

c _ © Population is largely low level income ur 

sistence farmers with different attitudes about the need fo" : to 

cation. The economie condition will offer some indication arit 
what the people can pay for their share of cost of the total oP® 

tion. Also, the Program in economics should have direct rela 

to these conditions, her 
tye D 

ie gm 6 be studied are: types and quality E * fot 

educational agencies: the tendence to go elsewb®e” og 

their higher educati "d eee ü 


OS arenes ius types of industries in the area. and tyl to 
Bf workers heeded; ni * hapagcment E i n 
higher eios La, c ba DI e osi 


BABE id ther p OMEN UL Men €— he 
154 d AINE TAXI] MOSTABIMBRC) € 
of commerce and What they a... BRIDE INN nons xdi OE, 
attitudes toward higher " 


E ani 
) ir roof, e eAtion; governmental facilities 3. 
officials and their relations t6 the institution; voluntary ofdfll 
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tions o 
nd rede diced that are of concern to the total situation; 
Still more im ees dw grea judge appropriate 
Titec tothe 1 p à an than the date. are their implications in re- 
sas | a institution. Phe writer has found that it is not the 
Yet ib onn be lo gct a faculty to face and deal with this problem. 
ave toads e done if handled with skill. Perhaps the leader may 
the ae the first of the work to jnitiate the faculty into 
traditions . This makes the institution face needs as well as 
Mi geo = some traditions are very important. If a faculty 
they will pa job of ascertaining the implications or inferences, 
rave much to assist them in determining what the college 


Should do 
Parallel to thi . 
the os to this part of the whole project will be the need to assess 
What sl itions, the present program, etc., and make decisions as to 
hould be eliminated, what should be changed, and what 


sho : 
uld be retained. There will probably be some who will see only 
ional “pouring of new wine into 


th 
cid Bue alternative. This education 
leader LE will not be easy for some, 
makin ust keep an emotional balance, be ready 
ims Suggestions, maintaining conditions suc 
(or hie serious antagonisms. ‘And he must face the } 
the ¢ r) views may be less Và ther views. One 0 
asks to be accomplished quite early is 


th 
Saar objectives of the institution, o 
bost, nen; Another is the choice of & general P 
it may ated to these objectives. Once these 
ay take considerable time to do this, much more rapid progress 
the progran The other parts to be 
(1) on and its Te 


nd re- 


n. 
The administrati 
the financial sup- 


dies, the related educational institutions 
. n 
i tions and other 


e from the “closet” as 
resident, registra 


much improvement. Such im- 
d 


of peni the sponsoring bo 
: ics n and higher level, 
ie aa This may bring forth som 
rA real powers and functions O 
Bit sap paniy and Jp mak 
CESSIT WA fees’ innere oat es Ot Mm an student morale. 
AN ag The os 
pyon and Ii SEDENT 
cy detessi aio about We 
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: ure, 
institution? Faculty SM s d si “eae Tera 
i ional activities off-cam; pene? 
Stet nies Km Their great teaching depu 
s inue need for study of their own educational er 
The program in the divisions (or departments) as to ghat pe 
will be offered, taught, their Sequences, their requiremen D d iot 
of teaching them, and what their objectives are as rela n ant 
general objectives of the college. Also, how and what ei ime 
shall be made from time to time, (4) The student, life an a 2:1 
program for all students of all levels: Fraternities or no fr ker 
ties? What religious groups? What departmental groups? P o dons 
groups? Intercollegiate organizations? Honorary organiza 5 
etc.? How shall these activities be financed and who shall pay 


ARETE, in- 
them? (5) The alumni and their relations and activities to the i 
stitution: What kind of 


have? Who shall work wit 
and can the institution s 
activities? (6) § i 


and managed privately for 


profit? Advisory group (s) ? Promotional group (s) ? National spon- 


soring group? ith 

Some auxiliary and associated agencies are always involved i 
such institutions, and the project must have its share of atten : or 
to these. Among these are: relations of college to accreditation 


Am «tape 
standardization agencies, state, regional, or national; special T 
lations with other co] 


leges as to certain programs; relations Me 
State departments of education, especially with reference to ae 
education; relations with similar institutions as to money rais 
campaigns. There a 


: re always other relations which will not 
into any genera] Classification, 
Such is the Scope of 


very great significance The re 
all occasions but will fi 


i ure 
st try at all times to x e 
elp with occasional hu 
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on himself along with others. 


or in a “fun-fest” and accept jokes 
s for the staff which they did 


If : 

A "ud find educational resource 

peer o, did not know about before, it will help morale con- 

E T he morale of all groups is perhaps the greatest deter- 
g factor in the success of the project. To that end he may 


find it qui 
quite necessary to f f i i 
Id uite ry to forego, for periods of time, man: impor- 
t activities, due to other necessary work of the an Ha dae 
is important. If one finds 


ipu of those who are discouraged 
with =e a questionable relation with his departmental head, or 
B erewit pee or with the president, or other person, the leader 
E ith kind understanding, help to solve such problems. He 

perate similarly with faculty and students, or other persons. 


Cod f | 
oüperation, democratic Oper ership, high 


level behavi ation, effective lead 
ehavior and social relationships are important keys to the 
matters are muc 


h more important, 
the arbitrary, imm 


ediate action or- 
r or “boss” or one who just feels that all 


do not accept à 
level of human being and 


will fail if action is not 
se or type of leadership will 


ean These conditions req 
fall at such persons. ALY other cour 
" ort of the desired goals. 
iln John Amos Comenius, did I do as you demanded? I know 
bee BO VEL, profound, basic highly complicated formulae have 
ed n given in this statement, à ing that your ideal of knowl- 
E was Pansophic, I am ready i judgment, pro 
m con, or both. I would ask also if you did not exemplify some 0 
gees ideas at Saros-Patok, an i ould have done likewise 
m you really come to Harvard in their early ven- 
ure.” Comenius pondered for m “You did well for 


a beginner.” 


THE CASE FOR CASES IN THE STUDY OF 
ADMINISTRATION 


JACK CULBERTSON 


University of Oregon 


Utilizing the case method for systematic research offers a promi$- 
ing field to students of administration. Although many cases i: 
ing with problems of administration have been written in the las 
few decades, their chief purpose has been for instruction. As 4 
consequence, the development of hypotheses about administrative 
behavior and administrative Process has been a secondary mat- 


ser: Garosu, for example, has pointed out the following about 
some recent cases in public admi 


ive behavior,” (2, p. 2) The same poe 
Pply to cases which have been prepared both in schoo 


This is not to underestimate the value of writing cases for in- 
Structional purposes, since their worth is already abundantly clear- 


Rather it is to emphasize and point up other aspects, namely, their 
unique potentialities for research. 


I. VALUE OF CASE STUDIES FOR RESEARCH 


— ue in 
Why do case studies have Significance for scientific research 


administration? Several reasons can be offered. It is a well-know” 
fact, for Instance, t 


hat the earl development of scientific dis¢- 
pines has been made possible through the careful accumulatio? 
ot data on single cases, This is just as true of the older scien! : 
disciplines as it is of more recent fields, for example, psychoanaly 
sis. By finding common elements and common forces in a sample i 
cases, generalizations can be made and tested. Since it is wide 
recognized that the st 


- à ; . "a OT) i 
: udy of administrative organization is 2 
fant science, the need t 
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rese ; 

E provide a better basis for further scientific study, 

"This "es : the development of administrative theory. 

hse siad di asis for scientific study is made possible because the 

Situatio y PE ovides an opportunity to study selected events and 
ns intensively, presenting the whole picture by depicting 


both 
the environmental and historical factors. The careful prepa- 
hole situations should 


e 
e edes a number of cases encompassing wW ou 
trative e development of more valid hypotheses about adminis- 
of a dius. iavior. These in turn can be tested against the findings 
tratio ional case studies in actual and current cases of adminis- 
n. 
jv iq general advantage of the use of cases may be noted. 
Organi SEG indications that the careful study of administrative 
T an will prove to be a strategic and economic approach to 
T "i light on larger communit tal organizations. 
pro n i true because of the similarity b een the elements and 
S I in these kinds of organizations. each indi- 
ash al has a certain status in an administra gation just 
ing € does in society. There are formal and informal rules operat- 
con in both kinds of organizations. ar ould apply to such 
t eh as power, communication, decision-making and 80 on. 
irati reasonable to assume then that careful reseal 
ative organization would at the same time illuminate t 


of e : oer 
ommunity organizations. 

CTIVES 

ed in the preparation 


How can more scientific 
n developing more carefully and 
works which influ- 


o , - 
E GaBe studies? The answer li 
" plicitly the perspectives or € al frame in 
ES data gathering for case? Simply defined, & perspective 19 the 
: ramework which determines what one l what one sees 
m a given case. Since all the i -on cannot be known, gath- 
Sred, sd assembled, the 6076 consciously OT unconsciously al- 
Ways uses some perspective in 1 S aration. The nature of the 
the degree of scien- 


case | i 
ase, the amount of material alret ; 
ttern of needs, interests, values, and 


tific rigor used, and the pa ; 
Perceptions of the writer à ] influence the perspective used. | 
Gathering data can be made With little or no conscious attention 

++ would seem that such an approach can- 


t . 
0 perspective. However 1 


II. DETERMINING CASE PERSPE 
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not in and of itself make for the most cogently prepared D 
Some underlying vehicle fashioned to improve meaning and to E 
crease objectivity is necessary if such studies are to be used as me 
rigorous instruments of research. Thus, the wisest solution m 
seem to be in a conscious and explicitly chosen framework. hee i 
then, are some consciously defined perspectives for case stu E 
which can be used to gather data? This question will be answere 

by setting forth the various kinds of perspectives and pointing iE 
the implications for research. While the perspectives set forth ar 

relevant to cases in business, public and educational administra- 


tion, the discussion will be oriented toward the latter field of ad- 
ministration. 


Four kinds of framewor! 
starting points for collect; 


S. For example, one can eiit 
t nt X in District Y, after considerable turmol 
in the school System, has just lost his position. A case writer using, 
a narrative framewdrk would chronicle the events, which led E: 
to and included the “uperintendent’s dismissal. The aftermath © 
Important events could also be included. His main purpose ee 
would be to arrange relevant events in their proper chronologica 
eee In doing this he would be guided by a narrative perspec 
ive, 

A second kind of 
approach would Sele 
selection of the fi 


is 
Perspective is the thematic framework. Thi 


ct a central theme or motif which would guide 
acts. It 


criterion. 


The process framework is a third kind of perspective. This aP~ 


te 5. 
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proach i t 

m selecting à given process in administration and 

None ent ata to shed light upon the chosen process. 

trative proo ers, especially in public administration, use adminis- 

going <r very broadly to include the total pattern of on- 

ET eni in a situation. It would seem that more specific proc- 
in the total process are & more desirable focus for 


Pos 
Gs 
T alae oni process in administration, for example, is de- 
the ituibas af Since this process has also been used frequently in 
seem especi d cases, such à perspective is a strategic one. Tt would 
to rather ally impor tant for data gathering since it lends itself 
McG specific questioning.” 
light ed has stated some question: 
ioni members of an organization as decision-makers 
question, would be necessary of course to determine the relevant 
the que 5 and the number of persons in an organization to whom | 
questi stions would apply in 8 given case. ome of the following 
w ons are adapted from MeCamy: 
we are the critical decisions in the case? 
ee are the alternatives either perceived or ignored by the 
bru in the various decisions? 
oes the decision-maker analyze and evà 
wines 
hat are the status and the prestige of the pe 
Hos making the decisions? 
ow is the economic security of person 
the decision? 
What knowledge d 


s which could throw some 


]uate the various 


rson (s) involved 


(s) involved in making 


) have pertinent to the de- 


oes the person (S 
tinent to the de- 


cisions? 
What responsibility doe the person have per 

cisions? 
plic is the decision-maker (5) most loyal? 


To which 
roup or pu (s) 
eget aker (8) justify his decision? 


How does the decision-™ 

What attitude does he ho toward other groups 

What attitude do other groups hold toward him? 

What are the channels tar ugh which he communicates with 
jviduals involved? 


the groups and indiv: 
nd theory pertinent to the communica- 


1 B 
"There is also sufficient research 9! I n 
as 2 process perspective for case writing. 


ti : 
on process to warrant its use 
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Is there discussion, argument, or compromise in qiio 
about decisions? If e ie Vs manare of such ac 
re the results of the decisions? 

aie noted that the questions just stated focus di 
individuals, a condition which would assume that PRUNUS t 
in an organization is largely an individual matter. a es 
assumption may not always be true, Some decisions may m i 
by the total group or be highly influenced by informal gr is e 
i ion. The following questions point up s ts 
are judged important for providing da 


peo cq ision- 
about the structure of an organization and its influence on deci: 


making.? 
What are the major for 
ganization? 


R w 
What are the central values and goals of these groupings and ho 
do they bear upon the decision (s)? 


What are the conflicts and points of tension in the decision- 
making process? 


What is the pattern of interaction between the formal and in- 
formal structure? 


>. j a 
What are the significant interactions between the internal it 
Sanization and the community organization? The inter 
organization and the central office organization? 


hat are the influence patterns within the organization? 
What part did the inf, 


AME r- 
mal and informal groupings in the o 


eae ing the 
pi ormal organization play in influencing 
decisions? i 
^ anl- 
hat is the Teputation, security, and stability of the orga 
zation? 


pects of the law bear upon the decisions? UE 
What were the central values which influenced the decisions a 
No doubt there are other questions that a researcher ramen 
process framework could raise, However, it is believed that fans 
questions would apply to a wide variety of cases, and, there 
would provide com 


: the 
á parable data, They should not be viewed as 
only questions pertinent to a 


ne Process framework. ework 
A final perspective ig the causal framework. Such a framewo 


; hips 
€ to the cause and effect r span 
central aim would be the disc 


. 1)- 
?Some of these questions are adapted from Festinger and Katz ( 
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confirmati è 
ciples, on, and establishment of scientific hypotheses and prin- 
W 
Mes n one seeks for such a fr 
the st causal theory that can be app 
the — theoretical formulations per 
Mons st relevant for dealing with an 8! 
This ^ . 
that it formnilation has the advantage of à certain simplicity in 
in Min an organization as à living organism. An organiza- 
aves, according to Selznick's theory; to preserve and to 
]ly and consciously 


defend its é 
d itself. This behavior is expressed rationa 
]l as irrationally and uncon- 


nd institutional processes. 
it would seem to 


ational change- In other words, 
tion essentially as & defensive 


istic perspective about the pos- 
us the theory is 


amework, one is struck with the 
lied to concrete cases? Of 
haps Selznick's is one of 
dministrative organiza- 


gener i 
ay relevant for dealing with cases involving à 
s and with those in which an organization mu 

t. It can be 


fro : 
m P 
either internal or external threa 
onstructive an 


that it ie; 
cay it is inadequate for dealing with ¢ 
Gero n Thus, the theory needs to be tested against à number of 
Which ly prepared written cases. asic hypotheses 
p h arise from Selznick's theory are: ." 
Actors of threat, either internal or external, produce conditions 
T for change in an organization. A , 
9 adjust to these factors of threat the organization or its leader- 
Ship must make commitments to the agencies producing the 


0 threat. 
rganizational commitments inevitably lea 
consequences, which in turn cause further 
SS 

8 H 
ni ter in school administration have been more 
based and operation than with theory. The theory dev 
hate, » With a few exceptions, on em ic values exp 
eas should operate. Thus causal theory to encompass ac 

Operation is n: ei 

$ otably lacking. A , 
sis Selznick's theory, which cannot be discussed in detail here, has been 
ted at different places but perhaps nowhere more suceinctly than in his 

ry of Organization” (4). 


essa, 
y, “Toward the Foundations 9 the Theo! 


d to unanticipated 
adjustments. 


concerned with tech- 
eloped so far has been 
laining how adminis- 
tual administra- 
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It is evident that these theoretical postulates deal with organiza- 
tional change and that they seek to explain cause and effect RU 
lationships. Thus, if a case writer should use these or similar 


hypotheses as guides to data gathering, he would be employing 9 
causal framework. 


II. EVALUATING PERSPECTIVES 


It should be evident that the four approaches illustrated above 
represent different levels of Conceptualization as far as case per- 
spectives are concerned. What can be said of the appropriateness 


for research of these different levels? It seems evident that the 
narrative and thematic 


Opportunities for generalization would again P^ 
markedly decreased, 

d thematic perspectives lack precise go 
ructure would work against intensive sj 
ems or factors common to many cases. They ee 
be valuable as frameworks for storytelling and thus produce "E 


: i ry 
: or instructional purposes but they cannot be Y€ 
productive of Scientific Néearnh EU ý Is 

An examination of the process and causal frameworks revert 
that they are the most Appropriate of the four perspectives 
scientific investigation, The 


ample, is common t, 


ot » to dealing with conflicting alternatives 
to organization change, 


process perspective is o; 


pD 
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strative organizations. Such 
o investigations that would 
ps in an organization. 
ective leads into a 


porem stage of research in admini: 
ee should eventually lead t 
Thus as on cause and effect relationshi 

; through refinement, the process persp 


c 3 
ausal perspective. 
of course, from a scientific standpoint, is 


a ideal perspective, scie t 
hine one, While the more exact predictions of the physical 
mini ces may be much more difficult to obtain in the study of ad- 
3 istration, there is little reason for believing that case studies 

annot clarify causal relationships in this area. A causal frame- 


Work would provide for specific, intensive, and carefully structured 
for different cases, data 


NEM Since the focus would be similar 

d be compared, and generalizations could be made. ; 

pon ads of unwritten cases in school administration await the 
Senuity and application of the researcher. Perspectives which 

are explicit and carefully defined are essential for valid research. 
‘erein lies a great challenge to those who are interested in the 

Vigorous use of cases as & method of scientific research on prob- 


lems i Ae ; S. wee 
ms in administrative organization. 
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A STAFF STUDY OF STUDENT FAILURES 


ERVEN BRUNDAGE 


Whitehall Public Schools, Whitehall, Ohio 


. m , f 
The problem in our district, as in so many others at the end : 
the school year, was what to do about promotions and retentions. 


opt the policy of social promotions 
that students who were promote 
f that grade. 

meihs not make a study of Ux 
school who had been retained in t ; 
W beneficial the retentions had erm 
pt at a solution to the problem, an 


: to 
ames to staff. Since it was felt desirable | 
Involved 


À xi- 
administrat, joined in. This gave appro 
mately three whiten ors all joined in. This g 


i r 
H ubt considered beneficial by a ob 
ers, but we are interested now in Whether you feel it was benefic 


428 


not. 


à EE Es 


ES 


" 
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aire will in no way affect your 


The 
answers you give to this questionn: 
to tell us frankly and honestly 


grade 
or be held against you. We want you 


i^ d feel. 

Wer 
back? e you able to do your school work any better after being held 
Did m 

uch * H y 
poorer Did slightly ^ School work Did slightly Did much 
school work poorer school was about better school better 
work the same work school 
work 


1 (1.3 
%) zao) 3G) 56W P (25%) 


D 
ear [Parent], 
Our re indi 
more € indicate that at one time your child was held back in one or 
or not ret " at school. At this time we are attempting to determine whether 
in Truro oat (or holding students back) has been helpful for students 
ownship. We would appreciate your frank and honest response 


to 
oo below: 
Was maine that your child did his school work any better after he 
He di 
sala He did His school He did He did 
work r school slightly work was slightly bet- much better 
poorer work about the ter school school work 
1 same work 
ao 10 asy) 32 83%) $ (15%) 2 22%) 
ed to these questions felt 


ho respond 


+ the same or better after retention. 


T 
he parents and students W 


th 
at the school work was abou 
ore friends) 


(2) [Students] Did you get along any better socially (have m 


af : 
ter being held back? 
H 
e far Had slightly Made no dif- Had Had many 
f ver fewer ference in slightly more 
sands friends number 0 more friends 
friends friends 
3 8%) sam san © (25%) 16 (20%) 
cially (had 


el that your child got along better 50 


(2) [Parents] Do you fe 
]d back? 


m & 
Ore friends) after he was he 
Had far Had slightly Made no diffe- Had slightly Had many 
fewer fewer rence iD the more more 
friends friends no. of friends friends friends 
1 (2%) sae 4079 2 (490) 1 (2%) 
ke much difference in the 


Parents felt that retention did not ma 
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number of friends. Many of the students felt they had more friends 
after being failed. 


(3) [Students] Did being held back cause you to feel discouraged, and 
to lose confidence? 


It bothered me a great It bothered me a little It didn’t bother me 
deal 


28 (36%) 29 (37%) 20 (20%) 
(3) [Parents] Did bein 


N g held back cause emotional problems such 28 
discouragement, despond 


ency, lack of self confidence, and loss of ambi- 


tion? f 
Cniteed severe Caused minor Caused no 
motional emotional problems ^ emotional 
problems problems 
6 (11%) 33 (63%) 13 (25%) 


work of that grade level is a good thing? 
Yes No 
46 (64%) 


ws 26 (36%) do 
Er M estes) Do you think holding students back when they cannot 
of that grade level is a good thing? 
Yes 


31 (7792) 
Students, More than 


was not a good thing 
was for the best, : 


No 
9 (23%) 
Fa 
Parents, were inclined to think roten it 
though more than half of them believ 


of get- 
to bot 


i The fifth and last questi 
ting at the feeling involve 
Students and parents a; 


9n was ineluded for the purpose 
d in the retention. The questions 
T€ reproduced below: 


H ce 
(5) [Students] In a brief Paragraph please tell what you remember e uil 
time you were held back, How did you f 1? How did your parent 
What did your friends Bay? Sons n 


tbe 
(5) [Parents] In a brief Paragraph please tell what you remember i 
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ti ; 
me your child was held back. How did you feel and how do you think he 


all five questions in the “com- 


Excerpts from the responses to 
s reproduced verbatim.) 


ments" section follow. (Response 


ues care anymore. Whats the use to try? (S) 

m re elt the same as any other parents feels when their child is held back 

I elieve his teachers will do what is best for him. (P) 

und was glad they held him back, as he wasn't ready for the next grade, he 
“i why he was held back, and didn’t feel to bad about it. (P) 

Eu left out and thought the teacher didn't like me. I guess they [par- 
O elt bad because I got punished. My friends just laughed. (S) 

ur boy was quite unhappy after this, He had a nervous condition and 


ES under doctor's care. (P) 
H says he wont go to school if hes failed again This year. (P) 
hay e didn’t care if he passed or not as he never did like school. He could 
Y. learned if he had tried. (P) 
to RN seemed to have lost confidence in himself. When he had homework 
lo it seemed he couldn't concentrate like he should. (P) 
Since she is sensitive it did hurt her at the time but she go 
It seems like she would rather associate with those younger than 
+ N o she never had any ambition, only to play, and go places. (P) 
of eee held back bothered me a great deal, because 
childr now, and I felt below them....1 felt misse 
felt mn in my class has passed except I. but I still 
hi diferent because they had passed and I haden’t, 
is er then I. I felt that they were higher then me. Wh 
at felt cheated in some way- 
didn't think anything of it. (8) 
lik y parents could rap me around & telephone P! 
fous ball hay iun due e 
made lots of friends. i i 
e thought the 2m would come to end becuase failed. and I di 


parents thought it was 
5 so old to be in such à 


t over it. (P) 
she is. 


ole. they [friends] didn't 


dn't care. 


for my own good, too. 
low grade. (8) 

wrong that 
..Iresented 


coe my own good. My 
riends would ask me why I W% 7 
It can be embarrassing—even now.. ..I felt the al m 
Would insist, without more effort on their part, to put im I 
i though I can't say that it affected David too CUN came home with his 
I will never forget that day 25 Jong as Live ^ t d said 
econd grade Card in his hand, He was so hurt, Hs bose S pat 1 hs i 
tryed honest I did. I thought mY heart would preak knowing what ad 
did to him. I will allways be 5017- (P) 


T hated ill do. (S) 
ed school and still do. dered wher t he has 


e he had been and wha! 


His 4th grade teacher WOP n 
learn, he wai rade—and so on thru the grades. ... To Mike 
i od while be wae Ee EN didn't spur him on to do better. (P) 


it made little difference it ce 
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ld 
I did slightly poorer eae psi a I did bacuase I I "P 
dE cp pe coming off....So I guess I desided it was 2 
p e ke friends much easier....In the beginning I pde » 
xiii de idea, but [v glad I did... . My friends didn't a 
k pes peret Shi has not read it.... My friends help me in m; 
spe if they try to do there Bested They should pass. (S) 


A vith others 
Mary always has a lot of Friends, .. -After she got aquainted wit 
she was alright. (P) 


I dont haft to have friend., 

try for one reason. The kids were " 

F isturbed. BU 

was really upset and I think he was a little ve jt has 
t It may be for the best, and I 


dis- 
I got 

ny friends... It bothered me a great ponerse be- 
MY Social activities and schoolwork. ...I fe 


I had just as mai 
couraged a lot in 


unti 
'L want me to fail. My friends teased me 
moved into Whitehall, (S) 


iends] laugh and 
Funny to be in the Same grade 2 years, Some of them [friends] laug 
talk about it, (5) cause I Wes 
learned what I didn’t know. .. - Everyone made fun of me be 
older than them, (s) fail. I don't 
I didn't feel bad about it at all bacause I knew I was going 2 tease me 
no how my mother and dad felt about it and my friends didn't te? 
they didn't bother me a bit, (S) 
They teased 


him about it for awhile. But he got over it. (P) 
I think holding him bac 


t 
ig. 11005 
Save him a slightly inferiority comple " 
think he tried as hard, (P) 4 know wha 
If it was not for the encouragement he got at home I don 
would of happened. (P) MY 


ut it. 
d about fialing. What could my Mother say abo 8) 


I feel pretty ba 
Father feel pretty ashame of had to 7? 3 
my friends passed and I didn’t d ^ 2 
€ it cause I failed and my Mot F and ob [s 
nd I fee] like crying when I see & e fun 
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I didn’ 5 a 

kids x 2 n if 2: was friends with any one in my grade. I ran around with 

ái a iain, d s es... . I always felt like the other kids were looking at me 

tuff that , 
di a TENA do very well, I could do better the next? 
elt di P 

(S) discouraged, My Parant were disappointed. My friends Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Bei 

hd oes pus than most of the kids bothers me a lot. I think being in the 

(S) e would help me more than taking à grade over and being behind. 
If 

bii SM awful about the whole thing. I throught I have completed the 


-(and I 


several requests from the parents 
d feelings and 


many injure 
led. Parents told pathetic 
me home from school with 


Som pas brought 
te erences. In these conferences 
net we. injustices were revea 
failun o their children when they c& 
8t e on their cards. 
Hiis 4. Academic potent 
dete ers were asked to go 
inea ibo how the students W : 
o d: they were unable to do the academic work and were failed 
a A they would be able to. 1f failing helped, then their grades 
of ght to be better now. Intelligence scores Were checked and results 
fo academic achievement tests were also listed. 1Q scores were 
und for sixty-three of the students. The median was 90. 
Step 5. Personal conference. A ing the above information, 
Staff members were aske nce with the 
students, attempting to amp tion asked for in the 
questionnaire and discover ar. 
Step 6. Summary sheet. Staff memb 
mary sheet for each student. They were asked 
and achievement scores and then the following conc 


asked for: 


ial and academic achievement. Staff 
e folders and try to 


to the cumulativ 
ere faring at this time. It was as- 


Jusions were 


aires to the students and 


t After examining the returns from the questionn: ud i 
heir parents, personally talking with the students, and examining their 
mental capacity and achievement, do you feel that retention was a good 
thing? 
Very Slightl Made no slightly Very Didn't 
harmful rone A differ- beneficial beneficial know 
ence 
15 (20%) 2 (36%) 12 (1670) 4 


5 0%) — 11 05%) 
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hers 

e shown in the boxes. The teac - 

Ree DU re res and parents in feeling that re 

tende ck ded to be slightly beneficial. ndascan | 
Ore sixth step was the final summary for the wea clearly 

be seen our problem was not yet solved. If the ee s solution 

hown that retention was either beneficial or harm r S 

aad have been much closer. As it was there were to 


ure appeared to have 
probably a very impo 
clusions, 

Step 7. Staff meetin, 
problem of retention a 


9n over a long enoug 
data in the cumulati 


And fifth, teachers w 
niques of interview} 


da z 
Recognizing these limitations and others, the staff was 
agree on the following points: 


F var- 
(1) Students With good mental ability who are retained for 
ious reasons are often benefited, nefited. 
(2) Students who are socially immature are often be 
(3) Retention o 


E p 1 sel om 
f students with low academic ability is 
beneficial. 


ple to 


to 
ear 

Te retained at the lower ade o retained 
have been benefited more often than were those who we 

at higher grades. 


had 
. there 
(5) Responses of students and parents indicated that 


SS — HERE 
———— —Q 1 
PP, 
P -———— —  — á— otl 
———— 


"S — 
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of 
a lack of communication between the school and the 
(8) Re parents at the time of retention. 
failing a ae of the students and the parents indicated that 
i which pa e was a severe emotional experience for the student 
et he often lost self-confidence and initiative. It was there- 
ecommended that the teacher think very carefully before 


Ex a student. 

ve hese conclusions, of course, 
had ature, But the important thi 
f discovered them for themse 
rom the time spent: 

Ay Staff members were sensitized: to the individual problems 
91 students. 
d Going to the cumulative f 
Pai are essential in a school s ition, many staff 
= learned, among other things, i 

3 ce between academic achievemen 
m ) Working together in this fashion was 

ost members of the staff. Many positive ¢ 
study. 

el (4) Staff members were heard to say that they would not begin 
de, m again without knowing out the individual stu- 

nts. 


could be found elsewhere in the 
ng was that members of the staff 
Ives. There were other benefits 


a great dea 
t and acade 
a new experie 


omments followed the 


more ab 
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in the 
Methods in 
. STOGDILL AND CARROLL L. SHARTLE. f ast 
e of Administrative Leadership. Research UR TA 
No. 80. Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Business Research, 
Ohio State University, 1955, 77 pp. 


P d- 
This monograph is a Concluding report of the Ohio eee 
ership Studies. The studies were initiated in 1945 and is E 
Signed as a ten-year program of research aimed at the ve a ul 
of research methods and at obtaining information eo uid 
lead to a better understanding of leadership. The studies br wrist 
together the thinking of Sociologists, psychologists, and econo 


"7: 7 
Sie: f : nilitary 
and centered on leadership in business, educational, and n 
organizations, 


Would also be related t 


quin 

in the organization hierarchy, the structure of the ies 

among the members of the organization, the saputo. 

thority structure...» (p. 1). This point of view, namely tha truc- 

ership must be looked upon as a part of the organizational ns not 

ture rather than as characteristic of an isolated individual, study 

always clearly Tepresented in the methods developed for the ader 

is orientation could be lost to the hurried T raph 

n the introduction. Further, the eem 2 

sheds a dim lig n how leadership is related to —— 

nteractions, and the responsibility-av sump” 
ugh this is an integral part of the basic as 


” i the 
On the basis of these foregoing assumptions those direna e e 
studies in leadership "decided to concentrate upon the gos meas- 
veloping methods for determining What leaders do and fo 


h 
ograP 
of organization” (p. 1). The mon 
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SS organization, nor how these relevant dimensions of 
- Seen bear upon leadership. 
a oie at developed, which comprise “an integrated battery 
arora ch pr ocedures" for the study of leadership consist of: (1) 
hem view schedule to be used with administrators, (2) a scheme 
cies ring the level in the organization at which a given person 
d T (3) sociometrie methods, (4) scales for the measurement 
tion i egree of responsibility, authority, and the extent of delega- 
(6) nvolved in a leadership position, (5) a work analysis form, 
a scale upon which to describe leader behavior, and (7) an 


erin rating scale. The monograph devotes a few pages to 
iscussion of each of these methods as well as a presentation of 
dule. In developing these methods 


E actual scale or interview sche 
ünd as decided that leadership could be measured, described, and 
E erstood quantitatively. Thus, the methods use questionnaires 
nd interviews on which responses can be translated to numbers, 
Which in turn can be used to gain insight into administrative lead- 
ership. The efforts reported in M ethods in the Study of Adminis- 
trative Leadership do not cause one to reach the conclusion that 
quantitative data are superior to qualitative data in the study of 


administrative leadership. 

Regardless of these limitations the work reported in the mono- 
graph does represent à contribution in the study of leadership. 
Part of this contribution is & foundation of methods from which 
to build, another part of the contribution lies in the objective 
presentation for the authors recognize their work as only a be- 
ginning. Similarly, the monograph makes one painfully aware of 
the complexities in the study of organizational structure and ad- 


ministrative leadership. 
Ricuarp O. CARLSON 
University of California 


Reconstruction and Egyptian Education: 
and Philosophical Foundation with 
hools. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lumbia University, 1955, pp. 157. 


Saner H. Samaan. Value 
A Projection of a Cultural 
Reference to Secondary Se 
lication, Teachers College, Co 

The scope and depth of this study makes it significant to many 
ent education in Egypt. 


a schoolman who has little interest in curr 
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ich the 
; i ultural context out of which 
O n GO a tie suggested for study 
pum ol are many notable in the Unite lan: 
od i o Mi the opposite sex; capitalism, ice 
sah = ro and the role of education in a democratic s engl 
orate s^ peculiar to Egypt: alliance with East or ined 
src relations with Israel; and relations with Arab dur with 
Thus the secondary school’s task involves actually dea factual 
moal, ethical choices without excluding the piace to this 
description thereof. The author answers certain li agkoa] oui 
frontal attack, such as the immaturity of secondary sight arises 
dents, by showing how the development of personal m om within 
out of the self-examination occurring in the clash of vam of 
a group. In regard to the danger of indoctrination by te ethod © 
their own prejudices, the safeguard indicated is the m ning, t0 
collective planning instead of uncritical, repetitive t usen 
which the reviewer would add the protection that open his own 
gives the teacher against misleading assumptions of 


tudent 
of which he might otherwise be unaware, Thus teacher and S 
alike find opportunities f, 


troversial, normative problems philosophically. 
A major theoretical co lue prob- 

delineation of a method of dealing adequately with the a ments 

lems of youth. In a brief survey of recent curricular develop 

in American education, 

the uni 


Practical judgment, which 


eing 
dynamic interrelation with one another” rather than b 


-—— ce ee ea, 
ki 
. 
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e , 

Mis steps id (p. 55). They are: clarification of purpose, assessment 

ch : existing state of affairs, suiting ideas employed to the de- 
nds of the situation as à “whole,” and fusion of the ideal and the 


existent in a program of action. 
pom quotations may serve to indicate the scope of the method. 
Bes of the traits of a disciplined judger is awareness that his 
ur dh and emotions do affect the process of reaching a decision 
ES at the exercise can, easily and often quite unconsciously, 
- me rationalization—@ process of finding ways to justify some 
H ng wish," which may appear “insidiously when reason is trying 
o clarify ends” and “is very hard to detect" (p. 63). “The crucial 


and conclusive criterion of adequacy # ntual establishment 
n the situa- 


wareness of one’s own 


basic in the theory and prac 

Having developed a substantial method through choosing wisely 
i stand on the strong shoulde 
E. A. Burtt, Max Otto, and 
illuminates the method of practical judgment by 
veloping teachers for Egyptian schools through making & cultural 
approach to students’ problems. ‘As a crucial examp. 
takes the status of women 


citing the conflicting value 
of two types of progressives—teligions mo 5 
The dramatic intensity of these sex problems of Egyptian youth 


lights similar difficulties of American youth. The great need of à 
social-cultural approach is emphasize in any educational recon- 
struction that aims at the resolution 0 betwe 

traditional and modern values in behalf of “Not only the individ- 
ual’s mental health but also the direction of cultural change" (p. 
112). Again, the artificial 2P be individual and society 


tween the 1 
is well bridged. : 
Finally, the leading competency needed by prospective teachers 
: i nd discipline in, the method of 


is stated as, “commitment to, & eon : 
» out of which may grow ability in assessing 


practical judgment - 
the inei in relating concerns of students to the social-moral 
: in counseling groups and individuals. 


aspects of the culture, and à 
Toward the attainment of these competencies Samaan proposes à 
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inar 
comment that a one-year wa 
Since the development of the Deu. a 
ts of study and practice and cS dd 
ng and value reconstruction” (p. , 


is not entirely adequate, 
mentioned “requires yea 
toward self-understandi 


ratic 
functional approach, a Social-mora] orientation, and a democ: 
Spirit" (p, 136). 

The cross-cultural charact 
in the division of the bibli 
and articles in Arabic and 

We can heartily Tecomm 


» especially i 
8 for his own tas 
both &eographiea]]y and eu 


Wurm F. BRUCE 
Washington, D. QC. 


GLAS 

Err GINSBERG with the assistance of J AMES K. ANDERSON, val, New 

- BRAY, Anp Rozerr w. Suvrs. The Negro Potential. 

York: Columbia University Press, 1956, pp. 144. : 
:mplicatioD 

This comprehensive. Scientific Study has substantial Sp i 

for both public education and teacher education that are s pos- 

ably broader than the signi cant assessment of the Neg 

sible contribution towar 


b- 
er shor 
overcoming the present manpow ive 
age in the United States, 


inclus 
While this most recent and most i in co- 
report of the Consery. 


ation of H 
operative research, und 


3 wit 
ertaken by Columbia University 
sponsorship of major bys; 
leading trade unions, Private fou; 


— V n o E 
ae 


a S., 
mU Saas 
—ue€ 
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increasing military and economic 
"s divided world, the study 
f education in this process. 


ment, is concerned primarily with 
pou for the free peoples of today 
Sai much light upon the funcitons o 
ons s pre school people will find here clarification of the rela- 
"t economics with the developmental, motivational, and social 

pects of psychology as applied to schools that share responsibility 


for community improvement. 
The title word, potential, in 
guiding the research, gains fuller me 


a Briefly, an adequate recognition 
ssets for the individual that exist in his family-school-community 


pursue here supersedes overemphasis upon the assumption 
1 nat the performance of the adult worker is largely determined by 
his inborn qualities. Instead of stereotyping the Negro or any other 


group as stupid, lazy, undependable, and cowardly, the balanced 
statement reads: "The prevailing view among social scientists 
ences among groups as to 


pde that there are no significant differ 
he distribution of innate aptitudes, or at most very slight differ- 
£ individuals are Very 


ences, On the other hand, differences amon re | 
substantial” (p. 7). For example, an application of these principles 


to the present environmental handicaps of Negro youth indicates 


that if artificial barriers in home, school, and neighborhood were 
lty encoutered by urban, Northern, 


high school graduates” would in- 
duates would in- 


the increased supply 


dicating the fundamental concept 
aning in each succeeding chap- 
of the possible handicaps and 


of technicians, scientists, a 
military service might mean the difference ; 
nihilation and survival within & generation. Furthermore, a wide- 
spread application of the :ple of full potential to all youth— 
White and colored, Southern and Northern, and in underdeveloped 
lands obrona vana correspondingly strengthen the nation and 
the free world. 1 De 
How does the public school fit into the picture of education in the 
United States as it is and it may become? In this volume the effects 
of education and economics are continually Apa N pu = 
i es to sociology an psychology. A chapter 
plained through referen? UU E DW 


i ities” is fo 
on “Expanding Economic Opportunities” is 
Neational D reraraidon of the Negro." Then the record of “The 


Negro Soldier” offers à crucial example of the interplay of educa- 
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tion and economic background under changing conditions, while 
“Better Preparation for Work” combines the contributions of 
schooling with those of experience in industry. 

The significant advances of many Negroes during the last fifteen 
years are credited largely to expanding industry which provided 
well-paying jobs for an increasing number of workers. Migration 
from a Southern, Poor-land farm to a Southern or Northern in- 
dustrial city has been Accompanied generally by a more stimulating 
environment and better schools for the next generation of d 
: enefits hay imi wever, by the 
educational deficiencies of many B n th ien from 
bag South, so “If the color barrier could be eliminated over- 
us E fact alone Would not materially improve the position of 
other i. (p; 12). Evidently, the difficulties of the Negroes or any 
education i veloped group form a complex pattern of economics 
ple ooticented an customs, law, and other factors on which a touli 
ment of h attack is required to even approach the full develop 

egro’s due ‘3 Potentialities, This factual description of e 
education of the situation offers a clear example to the student i 
as one agence 5, complicated Ways in which the school function 

The Peychologi Improvement of the social order. " 
Negro soldier appear st “th: of Seeregation-desegregation 5. The 
curriculum of Arm: e history of the Army's program. à IL 
stressed the Ne AY officer schools between World War I an 
and his animes 0 S Poor menta] endowment, his failure in comba", 

5 : gible behavior P Ms iscipline 22 
public relations, Of ;. 5 menacing military discip d in- 
doctrination based i s raining received a stereotype nits 
and upon Preconcepti, n military experience with x reds 
sharp contrast, followin, ied accepted outside the Arm flict, 

ng desegregation during the Korean con 


th n 

to fight asa mar eto indicates that “When given a ate 
T H è 

the Negro performed 4 balanced unit with competent leader 


involved in desegreps factory” (p. gg). As in school SY? 


result of the coura + ili 
£e an : É ]ian 
military leadership t : determination B j^ Under 
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cited in i 2 
Em industry and in Federal government installations in the 
eet puma argume 
on de icm of all Southerners, white and colored, depends 
Eun use of industry, and industrial jobs increasingly 
petiole fen e lon in the school as well as training in the shop, 
dtandaris E: children need to approach more closely our national 
cheat fs onversely, the improvement of schools requires in- 
ax funds to be derived from an expanding industry. Al- 


tho " 
ugh Federal aid may be so distributed as to bridge the gap 
a more permanent and ac- 


t : 
epi mp between need and resources, 
South p neut would be a self-sustaining South. To quote: “The 
ave to give up the luxury of maintaining segregation 

it, if iti ) e progressive moves to abandon 
d is to strengthen its position in the never-ceasing competition 
(industrial) plants" (p. 122). 

South or elsewhere is 
the extent that the 
d it does appear 
ally to this re- 
orkers and in- 
their schools 


nt for the South is definite. 


oe sound both psychologica 
wer—the South can both 


ds effectively and economi 
jm time factor is crucial 
in d promptness with which 
[es South, and many scho 
Dr a. exposure have gain 
= efits of desegregation in a mi 
ti recognition of the years require 

on of the first five elementary gra 


Tara to have its full effect upor the : 
onger period required in many cases for the transformation of the 


Negro family’s habits and social standards, which depends so 
largely upon the initia e Negro community itself. It is 
evident that delaying de ther in the school system, the in- 


dustrial plant, or the political commu danger the 
freedom of all Americans: ; 

Also the report points out clearly that 1n most Northern cities 
the Negro’s opportunity to develop his potential abilities is by no 
means adequate. Since “pesidential segregation is often more rigid 


matter of m 
d for the impr 
des necessary for 
adult worker, 
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So central in democracy, 


In general, an adequate Tecognition of human potentialities ap- 
pears to be one of t] i 


clearly indicated in the experiences depicted 
throughout Schools in ransition, edited by Robin M. Williams, 
Jr. and Margaret W. Ryan i 
1954), Sound appraisal of educ 


est out of experiences suc as are there described, when 
Supported by such understand 


Wurm F. Bruce 
Washington, D. C. 
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A STUDY OF MOBILITY AMONG 
GEORGIA PRINCIPALS FROM 
1947 THROUGH 1956 


JOSEPH C. BLEDSOE 


The University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 


INTRODUCTION 


Most studies of mobility have been concerned with internal and 

international migrations without primary respect for occupational 
status. Few studies have been made of moves within a specific 
position or field of work. Such mobility may be described as 
vertical, in the sense that persons ascend and descend the ladder of 
professional attainment, or horizontal (spatial), in the sense that 
persons within a field of work move about from place to place. 
These two types of movement frequently take place simultane- 
ously. f . 
The present study is designed to determine the nature and ex- 
tent of the "horizontal" mobility (or nonmobility) of a large group 
of principals of Georgia publie schools over a nine-year period, to 
describe certain characteristics of migrants and nonmigrants, to 
test inferences concerning differences between severa] subgroups of 
migrants and nonmigrants, and to determine the relationships 
between several variables for the group. 

In our society, adults are fairly free to move around to seek more 
satisfactory places in which to live and to work. A variety of mo- 
tives impel a variety of individuals and families to move. The 
right to move, to seek to improve oneself, seems to be basic as a 
means to seeking personal adjustment. Thus, to move from a place 
or position which in certain respects is (or seems to be) intolera- 
ble may provide healthy release of tension. Remaining for too 
long a time in the same geographic location or occupational posi- 
tion may not be conducive to professional growth. On the other 
hand, the fact that a person constantly changes locales for work 


suggests difficulty on the part of that person in adjusting to any 
4 dr oc : 


rn 9 
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situation. Too much movement, then, may also E eigen e 
No effort has been made in this study, however, to on ing 
worth of mobility as such, or to explain or interpret the m 
ments. b ; : safes 
Among the characteristics of migrants which have been rep 2 
in the literature are age, sex, and education. The very act of migra- 
tion apparently requires considerable energy and adaptability as 
well as adult judgment. Thus, most migration takes place during 
early adulthood in the years of greatest physical activity (1). 


And, although greater proportions of females leave farms and 
move to cities, the movement of women as compared to men is 
likely to be characterized 


by shorter distances. The relationship 
between number of years of schooling completed and migration 
has consistently been Positive, i.e., those having the most educa- 
tion tend to be the most mobile (2). Persons with higher amounts 
of education, especially those with college education, tend to have 
a high rate of migration (8). Rodehaver (4) studied the movement 
of clergymen, Contrasting those in the congregational-type de- 
nomination with those i 


tii n the episcopalian-type denomination. No 
study of mobility within the education profession was located. 


Principals have been selected for study as a type of leader in the 
profession, Tepresentati 


Ve of persons likely to remain fairly per- 
manently. 


PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 
The Purposes might be &rouped for convenience into three parta: 
(1) To describe the mobility (or stability) patterns over a nine- 
year span of a lar 


se pango Ee group of Georgia publie school principals 
serving during the ye 1956 in terms of age distribution, 


E Cur: ar 1955- 
(pa Tural-urban Tesidence, and number of moves 
made, 

(2) To test the Significance of differences obtained between . 
mobile and nonmobile (stable) principals in terms of sex, age, 
rural-urban residence, and other variables. 

(3) To determine the Correlations between several of these 
variables, : 

This study was limited to principals of schools for white popu 
having ten or more teachers and/or those schools having hig 
school grades, 


E 
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PROCEDURES AND SOURCES OF DATA 


The major source of data for this study was the Georgia State 
School Directory, published annually. The directories for the 
years 1947-48 through 1955-56 (nine books) were considered. The 
directory is an accurate listing by system of service (with systems 
arranged alphabetically) of the name of the school with indication . 
of the number of teachers, the school's status with accrediting 
bodies, whether or not the school includes high school grades, and 
the name of the principal or senior teacher. In addition to data 
from these directories, information concerning the date of birth 
and certification status of the 1955-56 principals was obtained 
from the files of the Georgia Department of Education. 

Certain codes were then prepared for rural-urban residence and 
for migration patterns. The code for rural-urban residence was 
prepared by referring to 1950 U. S. Census data for Georgia, and 
was arranged in such a way that a larger number indicated a greater 
degree of the population in rural residence or a higher percentage in 

ral-farm category. 
t pen ode E punched on IBM tabulating cards and 
processed through counting and sorting machines. Statistical cal- 
culations mostly in the form of percentages, means and standard 
deviations, tests for differences between proportions and means, 
chi-square tests, and Pearson coéfficients of correlation were then 


computed. 
THE FINDINGS 


Descriptive findings. A total of six hundred and Seventy-four 
principals for the school year 1955-56 were included in the study; 
of these, five hundred and fifty-three, or 82.0 per cent, were men 
and one hundred and twenty-one, or 18.0 per cent, were women. 
In terms of length of service as principal, these persons ranged 
from fifty-four beginning principals serving only in 1955-56 to 
two hundred and ninety-seven persons who served throughout the 

ine- riod. 
Pas alt priora the number and percentage of the principals 
and the mean age and standard deviation within each of six 
mobility-stability categories and the two sex categories, male and 
female. The first mobility-stability category , comprises those 
principals who held only one position and remained in that posi- 


ND WOMEN 
TABLE I.—NUMBER, PERCENTAGE, AND MEAN AGES OF MEN E. 
PRINCIPALS BY MOBILITY (STABILITY) CATEGORIE 
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al y 
Mobility/Stability Category Meer | Meme |. S 
Same position five or more years ië 84 234 
Number 27.1 69.4 34.7 
Per cent of total : 55.0 49.0 
Mean age i 6.8 9.9 
S.D. age " 9.9 g 
Same position two to four years 
Number 135 s 7 E 
Per cent of total 24.4 40.6 
Mean age 40.0 49.5 "n , 
S.D. age 8.5 5.0 i P 
First-year principals 54 
Number 46 8 0 
Per cent of total 8.3 6.6 5 
Mean age 39.0 40.6 ee 
SD, age 10.1 5.2 9.5 
Two positions (moved once) 
Number 105 16 121 
Per cent of total 19.0 13.2 18.0 
Mean age 43.8 47.0 44.1 
S.D. age 8.3 8.1 8.3 
Three positions (moved twice) 86 None 86 E 
Per cent of total 15.6 12.8 | 
Mean age 45.9 45.9 | 
S.D. age 8.3 8:3 | 
Four or more positions (moved three or more l 
times) . 
Number 31 None 31 l 
Per cent of total 5.6 4.6 
Mean age 47.7 47.7 
S.D. age 9.4 9.4 
Total 
Number 1 674 1 
Per cent of tota] 20.6 p? 100.0 
Mean age 43.7 52.4 45.3 
S.D. age 9.5 8.1 9.8 
Georgia public schools in 1955-56 as defined elsewhere in this report an 
covers a nine-year span from 1947 through 1956. 
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TABLE IL—NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF "STABLE" AND “MOBILE” 
PRINCIPALS WITHIN Five RunaAL-UnBAN RESIDENCE CaATEGORIES* 


Per Cent Urban 


Mobility Category JA a 
80-100 | 60-79 | 40-59 | 20-39 | 0-19 Total 


“Stable” group (Five or more 
years in same position) 
Number 101 29 14 47 43 234 
Per cent 43.1 | 12.4 | 6.0 | 20.1 | 18.4 | 100.0 


“Mobile” group (Two or more 
positions in nine years) 
Number 32 13 24 81 88 238 


Per cent 13.4 | 5.5 | 10.1 | 34.0 | 37.0 | 100.0 


* These two groups comprise four hundred and seventy-two of the six- 
hundred and seventy-four Georgia principals in the subject group. The re- 
maining two hundred and two principals were in a somewhat intermediate 
status, for example, beginning principals and those holding the same posi- 


tion less than five years. 


tion for five or more years. This group may be considered as the 
most stable group. The second category includes those persons 
who have held only one position for from two to four years. The 
third group includes fifty-four first-year principals. Three cate- 
gories are listed in the mobile group, those who had two positions, 
those who held three positions, and those who held four or more 
positions during the nine-year span. From analysis of the table, 
women are older within all mobility categories and, except for the 
two categories, “same position, two to four years," and “first-year 
? mean ages appear to be similar. The variability in 


rincipals yu 
: i es is greater than for the women princi 


ages for men in all categori 


als. 
ý Table II presents the numbers and percentages of two groups of 


principals within five rural-urban residence categories. One group 
comprises those persons occupying the same position for at least 
five years; the second group consists of principals who have held 
two or more positions during the period. The residence category 
reported for mobile principals is the type of residence from which 
the principal emigrated. Greater stability is associated with high 
percentage of urban residence. Tests of hypotheses related to this 


and other variables are presented below. , ; 
A grand total of four hundred and three changes in position 
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were reported by the two hundred and thirty-eight p 
who moved. In addition to the one hundred and five I E 
sixteen women who held two positions during the eco zie 
eighty-six men held three positions (moved twice), nine En S 
served in four different places, ten men held five different spots, 


TABLE IIL—Tzsrs or HYPOTHESES 


Hypothesis 


Group I—“‘stable” 


Test Employed 


Result and Interpretation 


principals (five or more years in one position) 


(N = 234) as compared with “mobile” principals (N = 238) 


(1) No age differences 


(2) No sex differences 


(8) No differences in 
Tural-urban ^ regi. 
dences 

(4) No difference 


: in 
size of school 


Difference in means 


Differences in per- 
centage 


Chi-square 


Difference in 
means 


P « 0.01; mobile princi- 
pals, younger a 
P « 0.001; men, mobile in 
much greater propor- 
tions : 
P < 0.001; “stable” prin- 
cipals found in much 
greater proportions in 
urban areas s 
P < 0.01; “stable” prin- 
cipals found in schools 


with larger enrollments 


Group II—comparisons between 


(total, 553) and women (to 


(5) No difference in age 


(6) No difference in ru- 
ral-urban residence 


(7) No difference 
size of school 

(8) No difference in 
types of move (dis- 
tances, eto.) 


in 


(9) No differences in 
variability of ages 
between men and 
women 


men principals 
tal, 121) 


Difference in 
Means 
Chi-square 


Difference in 
Meang 
Chi-square 


Fisher F test 


Total group P <0.01; 
men, younger 

P «0.001; men, far more 
likely in rural areas; 
women, almost exclu- 
sively in urban areas 

No significant difference 


P «0.0; women move 
short distances, only 
within system; men 
move in varied fashion 

P «0.01; men much more 
variable, include begin- 
ning to retirement age; 
women, more alike in 
terms of age 


Y 


M 


^ 
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TABLE III.—Tzsrs or Hypotugses—Concluded 


Hypothesis Test Employed Result and Interpretation 


Group III—miscellaneous hypotheses 


(10) No age difference | Difference in Hypothesis substanti- 
between stable men means ated; no significant 
(N = 150) and mo- difference 
bile men (N=222) 

(11) No age difference | Difference in P <0.01; mobile women, 
between stable wo- means younger 


men (N = 84) and 
mobile women (N 
= 16) 

(12) Equal number of 
moves made each 


Chi-square P <0.01; greater number 
of moves than chance 
year expectancy 1948 to 1949, 
1949 to 1950, 1953 to 

1954 


(13) No differences in | Chi-square Hypothesis substantisted 


rural-urban resi- 
dence among three 
mobile groups 
(14) No differences in | Chi-square Hypothesis substantiated 
types of move as 
compared with age 


one man had six schools, and one man held seven positions in 
nine years! Both these latter two were in their 60's, nearing the 
retirement age. 

Tests of hypotheses. Listed in Table III are several hypotheses, 
tests employed for these hypotheses, results, and interpretations. 

Relationships. The product-moment coéfficient of correlations 
between age and rural-urban residence (treated as a continuum 
since the basis for categorizing was in terms of percentage of urban 
residence) was as follows: for the “stable” groups, —0.260, indi- 
cating a slight tendency for older principals to be located in urban 
areas; for the “mobile” groups, +0.033, or no significant relation- 
ship; for the entire group, — 0.160. The total group and "stable" 
group coéfficients met the one per cent level of confidence test. 

The relationship between age and size of school was as follows: 
for the “stable” groups, 0.150; for the “mobile” groups, 0.261; for 
the total group, 0.183—all positive and indicating a slight tendency 
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i i f larger 
inci ted with schools o: 
rincipals to be associa d w Lie 
B c m three correlations are significant at the o 
enro a 
f confidence. —— 
UNS of contingency for sex and e aaa E er 
i i igni ern 
indicating a highly significant pa bry 
Les rd iine i The female principal in 
n males and rural residence. r bt 
Powers rural school of ten or more teachers is a rare phenom 


SUMMARY 


= ` d 

This study has reported certain characteristics vá me 
and seventy-four Georgia public school principals who : io uie 
ing during the year 1955-50, with particular referenc toe inem 
stability or mobility. A number of hypotheses concerning od 
characteristics have been tested and the results have been rep 

d interpreted. 
crabe ad of the reasons—apparent or real—for the bacc 
in position of public School principals and of the v esca m 
pact of such changes on the principals themselves, as well as 
their wives and children, would appear to be profitable. 
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THE RÓLE OF HYPOTHESES IN 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


D. B. VAN DALEN 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Educational research is of a relatively recent origin. Neverthe- 
less, a review of the studies reveals that considerable work has 
been done. Moreover, members of the profession are gradually 
grasping a deeper understanding of scientific procedures. Their 
improvements in technical precision and refinements in method- 
ology have considerably strengthened the foundations of the pro- 

ogress they have made, however, many 


fession. Despite the pr 
educators do not fully understand one important aspect of the 


scientific method: the need for hypotheses. 
No scientific undertaking can proceed effectively without well- 


conceived hypotheses—any attempt to do so is like working in the 
dark. For, according to John Dewey, hypotheses regulate “the 
selection and weighing of observed factors and their conceptual 
ordering.” Hypotheses, therefore, are indispensable tools for re- 
search workers who aspire to be scientific in their investigations. 
To draw attention to this often overlooked aspect of research 
methodology, the following discussion defines hypotheses and 


reviews their more significant functions. 


DEFINITION 


uggested solution to a problem. A hypothesis 
ssed in an orderly system of relation- 
ondition that has not yet been veri- 
some of the elements or relation- 


ships between the elements are known facts. But other elements 
or relationships are conceptual. That is, they are products of the 
research worker’s imagination. They leap beyond known facts and 
us, à hypothesis logically relates known facts to 
intelligent guesses about unknown conditions in an effort to ex- 
tend or enlarge our knowledge. The conceptual and factual ele- 
ments and relationships must be formulated in such a precise and 
457 


A hypothesis is à S 
consists of elements expre 
ships which seek to explain a c 
fied by facts. In a hypothesis, 


experiences. Th 
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objective manner that the research worker can test the implications 
of the hypothesis. 

Hypotheses as a means of stating assumptions. A hypothesis is a 
means of stating the essential assumptions underlying the propo- 
sition in an all-encompassing statement. This statement is the 
end product of a thorough analysis of all the factual and concep- 
tual elements that are relevant to the problem and their proper 
relationship to one another. The isolating and combining of all 
relevant phenomena into a conceptual context provides a solid 
base for a successful investigation of the problem. Before conclud- 
ing a study, the research worker prepares a report giving a complete 
nd explanations that led up to the struc- 
pothesis. Such a presentation helps the 
ssess the investigator’s observational or 


p the connections between the hypothesis 
ptions. 


the unknown amii e and interpretations that explain 


us, through conceptualization, which 


n —— ÀMÀ— X 
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makes it possible to introduce elements and relationships that are 
not directly observable, the investigator can go beyond the known 
data and set up a possible solution to a problem. 

Hypotheses as determiners of the relevancy of facts. Selecting the 
facts necessary to conduct research is a matter of crucial concern 
to the investigator. Aimlessly collecting a mass of facts on a given 
subject is futile, for the infinity of possibilities prohibits any ra- 
tional manipulation of them. The strategic facts needed to solve a 
problem do not automatically label themselves as relevant to it. 
If facts are to serve the research worker, they must be carefully 
and significantly selected. The hypothesis serves as the organizing 
principle that makes it possible to accomplish this task. The hy- 
pothesis provides the structural framework around which pertinent 
data can be organized. It guides the investigator in ascertaining 
what facts to collect and enables him to decide how many facts 
he needs to test its implications adequately. Without a hypothesis, 
research is unfocused, haphazard, and accidental. Š 

Hypotheses as determiners of the research design. A hypothesis 
helps the investigator determine what research procedures and 
methods to use. Owing to the pex a Mises mi ne 

i i issues at stake, it immediately 
painta ub HI ea an to the testing of the postulated solu- 


many methods as irrelevan ; : 1 
on Me a well-constructed hypothesis. leads the investi- 
gator to the particular modes of attack that will meet its specific 


demands. For instance, à hypothesis often suggests what subjects 
or data are sufficient; what instruments or ccs p. i 
quate; what statistical methods are appropriate; or w CN S, 
facts, or circumstances are required to evaluate its a ications 
satisfactorily. Thus, the hypothesis reveals what eae as Um 
appropriate and adequate for testing the suggested solution to the 
pr ec as the framework of the conclusions. A ise Rs 
the research worker in presenting the conclusions th jt ja n ; 
hypothesis is a tentative principle or eie a at acco x 
for some given phenomena. It retains the character of a guess unti 
pport it. Through appropriate testing 


e found to su € 
Ren the necessary facts are collected. In the conclusion of 
3 


i ized in terms of the purposes 
7 findings are organize s 
dan d un investigation. If the factual owes agrees me 
igi i firms the hypothesis; if it disagrees wit! 
the original proposal, it con 
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. " ‘ oap 
the original proposal, it discredits the hypothesis. 5 z ee z 
i i ly collects 
t establish a hypothesis but mere a : 
UN cites them per se or classifies them mena = 
i in the conclusions of the study, he does not rei ind 
vance knowledge appreciably. The hypothesis provides a fr 


é É : 1 
work for stating the conclusions of the study in a meaningfu 
manner. 


Hypotheses as sources for the 
explanatory hypothesis ena 
edge. A well-conceived hy; 
renders more und 


to further underst 
investigators can 
more inclusive ex 


base from which estigations branch out in various 
directions, Through its impli 


tional knowledg 


e. A hypothesis is not advanced as a 
t; it asks to be o 


final statemen utdated and surpassed. 


SUMMARY 
Without a hypothesis, a Tesearch worker often wastes time in 
directionless inve 


if he produces meaningful results it is 
largely due to chance. Knowledge cannot be advanced appreciably 
by those who engage in ineff, 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


HERBERT J. VENT and DONALD W. COX 
Air University, Montgomery, Alabama 


Creative dramatics is a group activity in which meaningful 
experience is acted out by the participants as they create their 
own dialogue and action. It is synonymous with playmaking as 
long as it does not become formalized dramatics which is rehearsed 
and produced for an audience. Creative dramatics is an old art 
form, but one which has enjoyed rejuvenation in American public 
schools because of its many educationally sound values. It is quite 
in consonance with modern educational psychology which ex- 
plains human behavior in terms of development of the whole 
child—socially, emotionally, intellectually, spiritually, and physi- 


cally. 
TYPES OF CREATIVE DRAMATICS 
Among the principal creative dramatic forms are pantomime, 
rhythm, dramatic play, story dramatization, and written drama- 
tization. From the variety of forms indicated it is evident that 
s of expression. One can be any of 


there are many possible mode C 
multitudinous characterizations through dramatie play, panto- 


mime, and situation building. Creative dramaties gives the teacher 
a tool for manipulating the envir onment and for cna E Ms 
productively imaginative minds of achreniame-ceeking tan d 
The simplest form of creative dramatics 1s the pantomime which 
can take on the form of 2 charade. A charade-guessing game not 
only provides a creative dramatic outlet for the individual or group 
of children performing for the rest of the class, but often leads to 
emotional involvement on the part of the majority who ene es 
or semiconsciously exert dramatic creativity in their ‘Sometimes 
“wild” attempts to guess the right answer. The pantomimes of the 
famous circus clowns such as Emmett Kelly, are often imitated by 
children, running the whole Paor T human emotions and ex- 
: : eic or a comic story. 
perience, telling a tragic pantomimes are silent rhythms, which 


iated with 
ee i n th the more subdued Chaplin-like 


are many times combined wi i i 
pantomimes to lend action to the story. This mode of creative 
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dramatics is to be encouraged and pursued where the class possesses 
a record player or a musical instrument such as the piano. With 
musical accompaniment available, rhythms mixed with pantomime 
can bring out the best in the hidden originality of many children. 
Even without the more elaborate record player or piano, success- 
ful rhythm dramatic programs have been put on to the accom- 


paniment of cheap homemade drums or Spanish rhythm instru- 
ments such as the maraca or wheero. 


Portrayal of American Indian tales is especially effective when 


thing but a throbbing drumbeat for 

the background, which varies in volume, beat, and intensity as the 
story changes on the Stage. 

In children’s literature there is a great wealth of material that 

lends itself to creative dramatization. Plays may be developed from 

a poem, a riddle, an object, an article, an experience from reality 


m : WS events lend themselves to this form 
eae , NUS IND Politica] and human interest happenings. 
tively itive? ee in whi h creative dramatics cannot be effec- 
Mietaa 18 1n strictly drill classes, such as arithmetic or 


ing outcome 


psychological levels 
speaking, 


In selecting the best 
it is neg 
of 


forms, such as written 
Dils will profit more from us- 
portant to know the limitatio 
best where they should or shoul 


pen-———— 
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The teacher has responsibilities in utilizing creative dramaties 
in his or her teaching. It would appear that the teacher must meet 
the following criteria: (1) he must be adept in arousing the curi- 
osity of children; (2) he must know strengths and weaknesses of 
individual children; (3) he must know how to implement what was 
learned in educational psychology regarding motivation, learning, 
and evaluation in teacher training; (4) he must maintain a high 
level of interest in instructional activities; and (5) he must main- 
tain vigor in all aspects of teaching. It seems as though the teacher 
would willingly assume these responsibilities when they are meas- 
ured against the gains which can knowingly be achieved in the 
schools of today. Fortunately, most teachers enthusiastically as- 
sume these as well as other responsibilities incumbent upon them, 
once they know the advantages obtaining therefrom. 


INDIVIDUAL VALUES DERIVED FROM CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


Creative thinking on the part of many people rather than by 
just a small leader minority is imperative if the level of a demo- 
ascendant and is not to succumb to 
totalitarian ways of thinking and of government. So is the ability 
to think independently, to evaluate, to avoid bias and prejudice, 
and to decide on the basis of facts rather than to be swayed by 
those who may espouse perverted ideas and ideologies. These 
expectations of modern education can be achieved more easily 
through creative dramatics integrated with other approaches than 

ques. Here is a summary 


is possible through other teaching techni l ima 
e of the salient values to be derived from utilizing 


ching: 


cratic society is to be ever- 


listing of some 


creative dramatics in one’s tea : 4 
(1) They offer the child an opportunity to practice democracy. 


i an equal chance to shine dramatically, no matter 
mie emer i origin. Those who get a chance to perform 
learn to share with one another on the stage or the center of the 
classroom. Those who try to “hog” the spotlight are soon brought 
back to earth by the audience reception of their ego-centered his- 


te provide learning through meaningful experiences. The 
experiences which are obtained in this manner are usually more 
lasting, for both the doer and the watcher, as they have a deep 
motivational and emotional tinge which makes it difficult to for- 


get. 
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(3) They educate children for local living. What pes P a = 
classroom in playacting can be transferred by = ical iri sgl 
tion to the out-of-doors environment when they th atts 
the end of the day. This dynamic learning expression helps ms 
down the barriers which local society has often set up w do 
strict mores and restrictions. The classroom thus becomes a g 

emocratizing agency. . f 
; (4) Creative self-expression 4s developed. When a child 5 ca 
glued from his seat in the classroom, he cannot help but let ^s 
with original physical activity and mental ideas which have been 
harbored and bottled up by the mere fact that he or she has been 
restricted physically to one seat for a long period of inactivity. 
Creative dramatics can thus become a semiquiet form of indoor 


physical activity, with the extra added attraction of mental ac- 
tivity thrown in. 


(5) Desirable attitudes are developed. The attitudes of fair play, 
give-and-take, sharin 


€, tolerance, and understanding um m4 
fostered in varying degrees through this type of learning is guccm 

(6) Confidence is given to the timid child. The introverted, with- 
drawn child suddenly finds himself with an opportunity to € 

imself in a free atmosphere where inhibitions are removed. This 
fact is often a welcome relief to the timid child who fears the Te- 
strictive forma] recitation, but who breathes freely when his mind 
is allowed to Toam freely without being expected to come ug wes 
a set answer, 

(7) Emotional tensions are relievi 
tive children, neurotic children, 
dren—all fini in creative dramat; 
activities often stifle. Thus this 
safety valve for their emotional t. 

(8) Learning is enhanced thro 
the senses (even including that 
form. Particularly, the visual, 
lated when this teachi 
tion in the classroom, 


ed. Sullen children, highly sensi- 
backward children, happy chil- 
ics outlets which other learning 
method of teaching acts like a 
ensions and frustrations. 

ugh appealing to several senses. All 
of touch) are aroused by this art 
auditory, and olfactory are stimu- 
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speech defects, but it often provides a clue to the breaking down 
of a mental block that has heretofore prevented the child from 
making significant steps toward improvement. 

(10) Group values derived from creative dramatics. Creative 
dramaties not only directly benefit the participants, but it is 
valuable also in the home and in the community in which the 
children live. A community reflects the life of its people, and its 
youth are always an important factor in a consideration of the 
worth of a community. When youth enters into worthy activities 
and constructive thinking, the entire community benefits. 

An analysis of these values indicates that education of the whole 
child is central when dramatization techniques are used. The men- 
tal set thus developed by the child carries over into his other 
fields of interest, characterizing them with meaning and direction. 


This is real, purposeful education. 


BASIC APPROACHES TO THE TEACHING- 
LEARNING PROCESS 


JAMES J. JELINEK! 
College of Education, Arizona State University, Tempe, Arizona 


In his very challenging book on The Varieties of meet X 
sique, Dr. William Sheldon describes what he considers je pe Pa 
first-class dilemma” in education. This dilemma, according 


Sheldon, prevails in terms of two basically opposed approaches to 
education that are now at work, 


One approach, ca] 
of education as an 
fit him for citizenship and fo 


* are certain essential elements in and of the 
culture that must be ] 


earned so that the child's adaptation to soci- 
ety is enhanced. 


The other approach, call it the child-centered approach, con- 
i ation as an effort "to discover and to develop the 
ividual, more or less regardless of 
he emerging traits." The eile 
social adaptation but rather max- 

Most teachers, Says Sheldon, advocate both approaches and Bay 
that what they are doing in their work with children is to combine 
the two. But, he Says, these are sharply divergent and highly in- 
compatible Approaches and jt is at this point that education has 
reached its first- 

If American ¢ 


mma at all but rather a solvable 
1 one through the implementation of an iter 
active approach, an aPproach inherent in the educational theory 


By way of the interactiy, 


© approach it is first necessary to iden- 


1 Director, Division of Secondary Education, 
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tify the present interests of the child, whatever they might be. 
This much at least is in keeping with the child-centered approach. 
But instead of pursuing only the present interests of the child on 
the grounds that such a course of action develops his peculiar 
potentialities and insures his maximum individual development, 
the social reconstructionist maintains that it is likewise important 
to pursue what the child needs to know to live intelligently in the 
culture in which he finds himself. According to this approach then, 
it is as important for the teacher to know what a child wants to 
learn as it is to know what he needs to learn. 
It is at the point of using the present interests of the child as a 
f new interests within him that the 


springboard to development o s ; 
interactive approach takes on its most crucial form. Learning takes 


place as goals are attained. In this regard it is important to note 
that the stronger the child's goal, the greater will be his effort, and 
the better his learning. It is also important to note that the child 
in his pursuit of a goal will be more inclined to use an idea, skill, 
or whatever, if he recognizes it as à means to the attainment of his 
goal, than he will to use it under any other circumstances. i 

It is in these terms that the development of new interests begins 
with the present interests of the child. As long as the child strives 
to achieve goals, he will be more inclined to use means In which he 
has had no previous interest than he will to pursue interests that 
are no longer useful to him in achieving his goals. That which was 
of no previous interest to him becomes of direct interest to him in 
the pursuit of goals. This, then, is the way new interests are devel- 
oped. This is the interactive approach at work. — 

On these grounds, if the teacher is to help the child learn what 
he needs to know to live intelligently in a given culture it becomes 
her important task to help the child use, as means to the fulfill- 
ment of his goals, those ideas, skills, procedures, instruments, or 
whatever, which his sthool commu P E deems it pos- 

i desirable for him know. 
E: ET poni the face of it that the professional demands 
made upon the teacher who pursues the interactive approach are 
many. In addition to a broad general education she must have, on 
the one hand, the specialized education of the teacher who uses the 
child-centered approach, with extensive work in child a adoles- 
cent development, guidance, and project methods of teaching, and 


on the other hand, the specialized education 
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uses the society-centered approach, with extensive work in the so- 
cial foundations of education, child and adolescent psychology, the 


structure and dynamics of social groups, guidance, and problem 
methods of teaching. In these terms, even if in none other, the im- 
plementation of the interactive approach will be long and hard, 
but it will be quite worthy of the effort. 


CURRICULUM ASSISTANT 
SISTER MARY ALBERT’, O.P. 
Barry College, Miami, Florida 
and 
NORA C. MEREDITH? 
North Miami High School, North Miami, Florida 


Director of curriculum? Curriculum coordinator? Supervisor? 
Master teacher? Helping teacher? What’s in a name? Perhaps 
Shakespeare was right in his day when he said, “A rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet.” However, semantics plays a 
very important part in today’s world, both in general and in edu- 
cation. It was Burke who said, “A very great part of the mischiefs 
that vex the world arise from words.” 

There are many and varied concepts of the term supervision, 
depending upon one’s philosophy of education. From the inspec- 
tional and authoritative type of supervision during the periods of 
the Latin Grammar School and the Academy has evolved the mod- 
ern concept of supervision as democratic educational leadership 
for the purpose of stimulating, inspiring, and assisting teachers in 
solving their own teaching problems and improving the teaching- 

pervisors work together to 


learning situation. Both teachers and su 
f education as the development of the 


achieve the objectives © 
highest potentialities, and efficiency is sought through coóperative 
activity and study. : ta R 
In Dade County, Florida, a new venture in supervision 1s now in 
its second year of progress. Building curriculum assistants at the 
elementary, junior high, and senior high levels play a unique róle 
in the educational program. It is the purpose of this article to give 
a brief review of the origin of, the need for, and the duties and 
responsibilities of curriculum assistants, as well as the effectiveness 
of the program during the current experimental period. 
A curriculum assistant is one who is technically a full-time as- 
1 Associate Professor of Education. l5. 7l 
P ae 
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sistant to the principal in charge of the improvement of eae 
ith no administrative authority). F unctionally a cur T 
pe is an aid to the teacher for the improvement of the owe? 
n ee ihe situation. In other bois the curriculum assista 
ith the teachers and not over them. 
—À of the curriculum as given in the Dade m 
Curriculum Bulletin, No. 1, is in agreement with that of a - 
educators: “The curriculum is considered to include all cic ig : 
provided or utilized by the school to effect, desired HE 7 
pupils. Thus, each experience whether in the classroom, lunc 


room, corridor, or on the playground or the school bus, should be 
educative" (1). 


In 1952 an evaluation of the 


instructional program of Dade 
County schools by the Divis 


ion of Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, revealed the fact that Dade 
County classrooms were staffed by teachers who, as is true in most 
Schools, exhibited wide differences in their teaching ability. In the 
report the following Measures were suggested for bringing the 
practices of less competent teachers closer to those of the most 
capable ones: 


(1) Careful appraisal at the 
(2) The provision of helpful 


(3) Opportunities for teachers to visit other rooms and other 
schools to observe master t 


eachers at work. 

(4) Organizea Provisions for participation in curriculum study 
and revision, 

(5) Encouragement, for teachers to engage in additional study 
at professional schools of education, 

(6) The utilization of one week of the planning period at the 
close of school in the Spring for all teachers to have an organized 
work experience in loca] Stores, businesses, and industries (2). 

The central administrative Staff carefully studied the Peabody 
report, and as a Tesult the county superintendent convened the 
principals in the Spring of 1954 for the purpose of discussing 
remedial measures, One tentative Suggestion for improvement of 
instruction was the appointment of a person to aid the principal 
with the supervision of instruction in each local situation. 

The need for such a staff membe: 
action of those concerned. Since the most 
otal educational program is the classroom 


point of employment. 
supervision. 


important place in the t. 
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where curriculum and pupil meet, it seemed reasonable to assume 
that the classroom was the spot where supervision must occur. The 
teacher is the link between pupil and curriculum; it is she who 
molds and fits it to the individual pupil. Since that is so, surely the 
teacher necds all the assistance and inspiration possible to do her 
optimum for the children who are members of her class. The ad- 
ministrative duties of principals have multiplied and have become 
so complex that they can now spend only a minor proportion of 
their time in supervisory activities. Boardman (8) states that the 
average principal devotes only about twenty-five per cent to thirty- 
five per cent of his time to supervision, the remainder being spent 
in administrative activities; only a small minority spend as much 
as half of their time in supervisory duties. 

In Dade County approximately one-fifth of the teachers are 
new to the county each year. They have a probationary period of 
three years before being recommended for a continuing contract. 
Here a elsewhere there are also contract teachers who need help 
in becoming more effective in training America’s most important 
resource—children. Some experienced teachers feel a need for more 
help than the principal has time to provide, especially in the larger 
schools. In addition, because of Florida’s transient population and 
tourism the classrooms are overcrowded, especially at the height of 
the tourist season, & fact which definitely means that teachers 


need help. 

The county s 
number. At the element 
proximately two hundre 
one supervisor to approx 
more, these supervisors & 
ministrative responsibilities, 
planning in-service traini 


committees, assisting int i ; 
- and equipment lis 


taff of supervisors is certainly capable but small in 
ary level the ratio is one supervisor to ap- 
d and fifty teachers; at the secondary level, 
imately three hundred teachers. Further- 
nd codrdinators have many quasi-ad- 
such as developing courses of study, 
ng, serving on local and state currieulum 
he choice of textbooks and other materi- 
: | ts, helping in planning 

B pube EA interpreting the educational program to the 
publie. They need resource personnel to work almost i ein 
in helping teachers in their classrooms to become better teachers. 
The logical conclusion from this overview was: Why not select 
outstanding, experienced classroom teachers for this assignment? 
Thus was born the idea of a curriculum assistant, the very name 
to denote a person who would be a helper both to teacher and to 
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inci ince the curriculum assistant has no administrative 
rmn Pe iet would feel free to e:r pa e anaes a 
uld have an assistant who cou spend ti : 
e e m in individual conference, in committee in in 
infaculty group meetings. The teacher would have an assi sm 
aid him in finding materials or to confer with him con m 
methods and techniques in the classroom. Aid could be € i a 
form of intervisitation or demonstration lessons; perhaps a tea ves 
might need someone to counsel with him and his students in 
tual teaching-learnin Situation. . . 
E eptember 1954, the central staff organized an instructional 
leadership seminar with Dr. William M. Alexander and Dr. 
Herbert Wey, both of the University of Miami, in consultant ca- 


pacity. Dade County administrators, principals, and curriculum 
assistants were invited to 


school term, with weekly meetings at the central administration 


with the creation of the position of curriculum a88- 
“Service training in order that all might participate 

etails of organization and the clarification of 
duties and Tesponsibilities for this new róle. The supervisors, then 
under the capable lea, 


pects of the program and would work 
um assistant in the local situation. At all 
© was active participation in curriculum 
T successful learning in the classroom. i 
study and analysis by members of the semi- 
onsultants, it was decided that for Dade 
of the school would retain the over-all re- 


: Seminar members concluded that the curric- 
ulum assistant Should be 


coóperatively with the 
formulated and better 


participate in the seminar during the : 
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dence, virtues necessary as a basis for good public relations in any 
field. 

In determining the responsibilities of the curriculum assistant 
the seminar group considered those responsibilities related to the 
total faculty, to the small group, and to the individual teacher. 
After much discussion a specific set of duties was accepted as satis- 
factory, and these were then presented to the Dade County School 
Administrative Staff for their study and consideration. They ac- 
cepted the refined list of duties and incorporated them in the Dade 
County Administrators’ Handbook, with instructions that they 
should be considered specific duties of instructional leadership to 
be discharged in every Dade County school. In schools where cur- 
riculum assistants are assigned (any school having a student popu- 
lation of one thousand is eligible for a curriculum assistant), these 
duties are to be discharged by the curriculum assistant under the 
direction of the principal and with the aid of the county supervisors. 
In schools not having a curriculum assistant the principal is charged 
with the duty of carrying out the responsibilities with the assistance 
of the school staff and county supervisors. 

There are certain responsibilities of educational leadership to 
the total faculty, as incorporated in the Dade County Administra- 
tors’ Handbook (4, pp. 715-717): 

(1) Encouraging in-service education for teachers. 

(2) Working with the faculty to develop a good materials center. 

(3) Helping the faculty to keep informed as to recent materials, 
educational literature, and trends of teaching. 

(4) Assisting in developing bulletins to improve instruction. 

(5) Helping to develop common purposes for unified action on 
the improvement of instruction. 

(6) Sharing ideas on time-saving devices. 

(7) Helping to evaluate outcomes. 

The responsibilities of educational leadership to the small group 
are prescribed as follows: 

(1) Promoting the development of teacher leadership. 

(2) Identifying and recommending resources of small faculty 
groups. 

(3) Advising and working with teacher groups such as grade- 
level, little-school, or subject-matter. 

(4) Working with the school curriculum planning committee, 
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i staff. 
i i ittees and the guidance i 
5 king with guidance commit an pon 
a loner Ses programs of action decisions made by th 
= lanning committees. oe = 
a ae arr coöperation and communication between i 
Eos and groups relative to instructional Ae ui EE 
B (8) Participation in evaluating progress in the thre 
ion to the over-all curriculum. B. SUV 
“Tne prescribed list of responsibilities to the individual 


3 f this 
is somewhat longer, perhaps because of the importance o 
relationship: 


(1) Orientation to the s 
tutes, and interns or prae 


; i zailable 
2) Organizing subject matter; locating and using avai 


( > s effec- 
textbooks, supplementary materials, and other resources e 
tively; planning activities and field trips. 


ing 
(3) Planning the scheduling of a good school day; developing 
long-range and daily plans. " 
(4) Setting UP experimental classroom procedures; selecting and 
using various visual aids, 
(5) Providing opp 
children’s literature, 
(6) Using the libra 
Special teachers and 
(7) Developing ind 
Subject matter to the 
of students, 


(8) Administration. interpretation 


ning how to meet the needs of various groups and individuals; 
classroom Participation in the developing of a unit. 
(9) Establishing and Maintainin 
with students, Parents, and other teachers, 
(10) Evaluating the 


Work going on in the classroom; developing 
techniques for evaluati : 


chool program for new teachers, substi- 
tice teachers. 


i ivity; integrating 
ortunity for creative activity; penn 
j 1 roar: B 

music, and art in the instructional progr 


: i e 
ty effectively ; coordinating the services of th 
the librarian, 


ividualized 


" s ing 
programs of instruction; relating 
lives of stu 


dents; using the talents and skill 


; and use of test results; plan- 


(12) Holding individual 
arranging for intervisitatio 
At the present time the 


Conferences on 


instructional problems} 
n of teachers, 
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level. Therefore, there was a majority of elementary curriculum as- 
sistants in attendance at the instructional leadership seminar 
where the duties and responsibilities were defined. The experience 
of those at the secondary level seems to be that it is necessary now 
to determine whether the duties and responsibilities quoted above 
are suitable for all levels or whether there should be a separate set 
of responsibilities developed for use in the secondary schools. Meet- 
ings are already in progress for this study. 

In the light of the recent White House Conference on Education, 
which ended December 1, 1955, facts and figures presented seem 
to justify the establishment of the position of curriculum assistant 
in Dade County. The present teacher shortage problem indicates 
that “in the next ten years we shall need approximately 1,600,000 
new teachers. At the present rate of training we will produce only 
800,000 teachers during that period” (5, p. 147). The teacher 
shortage is more clearly comprehended when it is noted that “every 
ten minutes a new classroom of children reaches school age, and a 
new room and another teacher are required” (5, p. 152), The White 
House conference recommended relief of teachers from nonprofes- 
sional duties and the use of consultant and supervisory services 
(5, p. 167). Dade County educators anticipated this recommenda- 
tion through the inauguration of the position of curriculum assist- 
ant. 

Further facts and figures from the White House Conference on 
Education? reveal that the total number of college graduates in 
1955 was two hundred and eighty-four thousand, five hundred. 
Qualified to teach in 1955 were eighty-six thousand, six hundred 
and ninety-six men and women, of whom thirty-five thousand, 
two hundred and seventy-eight were elementary teachers and 
fifty one thousand, four-hundred and eighteen were secondary 
teachers. 

Many of those qualified to teach will be attracted to more lucra- 
tive positions or perhaps will leave the profession shortly after 
entering either because of a greater interest in some other area, 
because of financial returns, or because of disillusionment with the 
profession. 

There are now six hundred and ninety thousand elementary 
— MM — 

* In conference with Mrs. Malvina Liebman, Director of Elementary 
Edueation, Dade County, Florida, and member of the White House Con- 
ference Committee on Education. 
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i ice; tw llege graduates, which 
in service; two out of three are co 
eee ree approximately two hundred and twenty-four thousand 
me: i : 
-college graduates are in service. : 
grer further consideration to both elementary and sec 
ondary needs: 


Elementary needs: 


To replace those who quit 60,000 
To serve increasing enrollments 25,000 
To relieve overcrowding and to eliminate half-day 
sessions . 30,000 
To add neglected subjects to the instructional pro- 
gram 10,000 
To replace the unprepared 40 ,000 
Total elementary school demand 165,000 


Secondary needs: There are 376,000 high school 
teachers in service.) 


To replace those who quit 35,000 
To serve increasing enrollments 5,000 
Total high school demand 40,000 


These needs can be divided into two groups. 

Group I—Those which recur each year. 
(1) To replace those who quit. 
(2) To serve increasing enrollments. 

Group II—Those which do not recur once they have been met. 
(1) To relieve overcrowding and to eliminate half-day ses- 

sions. 

(2) To add neglected subjects to the instructional program. 
(3) To replace the unprepared. 

These facts and figures from the White House Conference a 
Education seem to indicate the possibility of both unqualified jm 
poor teachersin the classroom in the area of instruction. There wo 
to be a demand then for close use of Supervisory services— da d. 
the spot," as it were—at the place where these services are neei des 
Many a teacher who needs improvement in the skills for E a 
teaching can be aided by able supervision to overcome ose sed 
ciencies. Does it not seem, then, that the curriculum —— 

a very real and challenging róle in this educational problem 
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TABLE I.—Surver or PRINCIPALS’ EVALUATION 
OF CURRICULUM ASSISTANTS 


Number in Favor of | Number Opposed to | Number of Schools 
Level Curriculum Assistants Curriculum Assistants Surveyed 
Elementary 13 0 13 
Junior high 11 0 1i 
Senior high 2 0 2 


The top echelon of administrators in Dade County are unani- 
mous in their subjective appraisal of the worth of the curriculum 
assistant. County supervisors interviewed show unanimity of 
opinion that the curriculum assistants “have done more to improve 
instruction than anything we have done in Dade County. There is 
more use of aid from resource persons and real sharing of ideas." 4 

The writers conducted a survey in the form of interviews with 
principals and curriculum assistants in twenty-six schools (thirteen 
elementary schools, eleven junior high schools, and two high 
Schools) concerning the effectiveness of the services of the cur- 
rieulum assistant. As shown in Table I, the principals at all three 
levels using curriculum assistants in the twenty-six schools sur- 
veyed were unanimous in their opinion that the curriculum assist- 
ant was of service to them as principals. The exact figures corre- 
spond in the same survey to a second question concerning the 
effectiveness of the services of the curriculum assistant to the 
teachers. Such expressions as the following are representative of re- 
marks by the principals: 

“T do not know what I would do without her.” 

""The service of the curriculum assistant is consistently growing 
as her róle is better understood." 

"She has been of inestimable value in community relations." 

"I am one hundred per cent for a curriculum assistant. There is 
closer unity of purpose among our teachers, closer codperation of 
grade levels, and a more conscious understanding of what is going 
on in the school since we have a curriculum assistant.” 

In the survey of the curriculum assistants there w 
agreement that the teachers had made use of their s 


ee 


as unanimous 
ervices during 
‘In conference with Mrs. Madolyn W. Bro: 


Studies, and Mrs. Elizabeth White, 
County, Florida. 


wn, Supervisor of Social 
Supervisor of Language Arts, Dade 
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TABLE IL—SunvEY or CURRICULUM Assistants’ EVALUATION 
or PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 


Number of Curricu- | Number of Curricu- Percentage of 


Level lum tam Used | lum Assistants Not | gege y Teachers 
IU. m T Ee 
Elementary 13 0 75-100% 
Junior high 11 0 80-100% 
Senior high . 2 0 90-93% 


the school year. In answer to a second question concerning the 
percentage of teachers that had made use of their services during 
the current school year, at the elementary level the percentage was 
seventy-five to one hundred per cent, at the junior high level 
eighty to one hundred per cent, and at the senior high level ninety 
to ninety-three per cent. Many of the curriculum assistants had 
just completed, prior to the interview, an evaluation by the teach- 
ers relative to the worth and use of their services. : 

From both these surveys there is a strong indication that the 
curriculum assistant is used by the majority of the teachers in the 
schools surveyed, and it seems reasonable to assume that the posi- 
tion holds promise of even greater aid to teachers as the róle of the 
curriculum assistant is further clarified at the various levels. 

"This experimental program is now in its second year in Dade 
County. Some tentative conclusions are already apparent: 

(1) There should be a continued study of clarification of duties 
and responsibilities at the various levels—elementary, junior high, 
senior high. 

(2) There is a need for a better understanding of the róle of cur- 
riculum assistants by teachers and in some cases by principals. 

(3) The departmental organization at the high school level 
should be reévaluated and thought given to the coórdination of 
these departments by the curriculum assistant, who in this capacity 
sees the over-all picture of the school rather than the confinements 
of departmentalization, a necessary trend if we believe in the mod- 
ern concept of education. 

(4) It is time now to work on some kind of objective evaluation 
of the program if possible, as up to this point it has been mostly 

subjective. 

(5) The curriculum assistant has a real challenge to meet and @ 
real contribution to make in the education of boys and girls. In 
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most instances, master teachers have been placed in the position 
of curriculum assistant, who know and have experienced the very 
problems of the classroom teacher and thus have much to give in 
helping the teacher solve her own problems. 

(6) The frightening figures quoted above from the White House 
Conference Report bear out the dire need for on-the-spot assist- 
ance to teachers. 

The success of this venture will depend upon (1) continuing care- 
ful planning by the principals and central administrative staff ; 
(2) the effective leadership of the principals in indorsing and inter- 
preting the program to the teachers; (3) the high professional 
quality of currieulum assistants; (4) the support afforded the 
program by the Board of Education, the superintendent, and the 
central staff of administrators and supervisors; and (5) the visible 
improvement of instruction in the place where it matters most— 
the classroom—which means the complete acceptance of the pro- 
gram by the classroom teacher, who needs to know and understand 
the exact functions of the curriculum assistant. Then and only 
then will such supervision bear flower and fruit. The strength of 
any school system is determined after all by the effectiveness of 
teaching. 
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THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR AND 
RESEARCH TODAY 


ALLAN S. WILLIAMS 
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Prior to 1900 there was little, if any, study of the administrative 
practices and policies of education that could be legitimately re- 
garded as research or scientific inquiry. Only in the last forty years 
research has been made in which practically no aspect of education 
has been left untouched and in which more progress has been 
made than in the whole period of our educational history. This era 
of great findings, stemming from an era of crude observations, has 
resulted in an enlargement of the thinking of school administrators 
and has been productive in bringing about a new attitude in edu- 
cation. Though the foregoing is relevant, it is not the purpose of 
this article to trace the development of educational research, but 
to consider the present-day róle of research as it affects the school 
administrator. 

Among the more than fifty-one thousand school districts in 
this country, one finds problems of every shade and quality in the 
administration of schools and in the education of children and 
youth. To the administrator, these problems are becoming in- 
numerable and seemingly insurmountable, Their number and com- 
plexity have increased in the last half-century as our school system 
has become more and more democratized. Because educators are 
ignoring the research data which is available to them, these prob- 
lems are not being readily solved. One school administrator com- 
mented, “We depend on bull sessions with our neighboring ad- 

strai 1 eas. Of course we read our own professional 
publications which are based upon research, but we’re too busy 
looking for money or keeping teachers to run our schools to bother 
with ferreting out detailed research reports.” 

It is agreed that some school administrators are overburdened 
with problems of planning, organizing, staffing, directing, coör- 
dinating, reporting, and budgeting. It is further agreed that these 
same school executives are in a fog as to the true concept of their 
position in our society. Ross L. Finney in A Sociological Philosophy 
of Education ably describes the position of the school administrator 
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as follows: 


+ +. We may begin by pointing out that the school administrator's work may 
be roughly analyzed into two major parts: executive details, and the formu- 
lation of policy. The first is mere school shopkeeping; the second is educa- 
tional statemanship. ... In his first capacity as a school shopkeeper the 
educational administrator is operating the school as it now is: in his second 
capacity as educational statesman he is making the school over into what it 
ought to become. In the one function he is merely running the school of to- 
day; in the other he is running the world of tomorrow. The second . . . is 
by far the most important function of education in the present transition, 
and one for which the common run of educators seem to have a very vague, 


schematic sense of their responsibility." 


It is interesting to note that the above statement was made 
twenty-eight years ago. It is further interesting to observe that it 
still holds true today. Administrators are giving too little thought 
in making the school over into what it should be. They should be 
in a key position in their communities to determine whether or not 
findings of educational research are being used or are to be used. 
But rarely, have their potentialities as a source of professional lead- 
ership been touched. However, there are at least four reasons for 
this: (1) most of the American educational institutions have 
followed the organizational pattern and practices of business and 
military organizations, (2) American schools have found it difficult 
to break away from the patterns and traditions of the selective 
European schools, (3) administrators have been reluctant to ques- 
tion the basic psychological concepts of the educational process, 
and (4) the concept of the administrator’s responsibility generally 
held by the public has served to limit his own conception of his job 
and his activity as a policy maker. 

Operating the school as it is now and making it over into what it 
ought to be for all the boys and girls of the community is a chal- 
lenging, perhaps overwhelming task. Certainly not all of the prob- 
lems of an administrative nature can be solved by research in our 
present state of knowledge and in the light of practical considera- 
tions. But if the alert administrator wishes to avoid stagnation, 
formulation, and incalculable waste of money and resources in his 
School system, he must utilize some of the research findings avail- 
able. Also, for his outward success and inner personal-professional 


1 Ross L. Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Education. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1928. pp. 539-540. 
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i uild a storehouse of information. For ex- 
E Re n m gia three things about the status of public 
i concerning the schools in his district. First, he needs to 
em the general level of satisfaction or dissatisfaction in the 
community. Secondly, in order to know what to do about improving 
the situation, he needs to identify the specific things that please or 
displease his patrons. Third, in order to know what his priorities 
are, he needs to find out how crucial each Specific is in reference to 
its bearing on the general feeling tone about the schools. 
He should also be aware that what the pupils think can never be 
safely disregarded. He should know that “what went on in school 
today?" is common topic of dinner- 


ever lets himself forget tha 
determinants of his Success. 


n à reasonable length of time, 
hen a new school board wishes 2 
£ any change in the school pro- 
lieve that the school system has 
aisal by persons with à different 
rked difference of public opinion 
regarding the status of the program of the local school system; 
when there is a desire on the part of all concerned to undertake a 
general review of the whole program leading toward progressive 
improvement of the local schools. 
Any school administrator can readily observe that the Eae 
of problems above can not be adequately answered or solve 


become ingrown and needs appr: 
perspective; when there is a ma: 
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simply by listening in here and there, by depending upon what is 
reported by volunteer communicants, or by consulting one’s 
hunches or intuition. This is not to say that by listening in here and 
there or consulting hunches or intuition, problems are not solved. 
But the school administrator who relies solely on these procedures of 
solving problems is likely to be something less than successful. 

By consulting Education Abstracts, Psychological Abstracts, or 
Education Index, the administrator takes a forward step in dis- 
covering and prying loose any data relevant to his problems. 
Also invaluable in locating first-hand accounts of significant 
studies and the current methods and tools of research are the 
scholarly works of: 


Alexander, Carter and Burke, Arvid J. How to Locate Educational 
Information and Data. Third edition. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950. 

Barr, Arvil S., Davis, Robert A., and Johnson, Palmer O. Educa- 
tional Research and Appraisal. New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1953. 

Buros, Oscar K., (ed.) Fourth Mental Measurement Yearbook. 
New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1952. 

Monroe, Walter A., (ed.). Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. 

Whitney, Frederick L. The Elements of Research. Third edition, 

New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 


Some of the journals the busy administrator may refer to in 
seeking highly specialized data are: 


American School Board Journal 

Educational Administration and Supervision 
Elementary School Journal 

Journal of Experimental Psychology 

Journal of Educational Research 
Pedagogical Seminary 

Psychological Bulletin 

School Executive 

School Review | 

School and Society 


In some of the specific bodies of knowledge, e.g., in the study of 
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the curriculum, the school administrator can evaluate the works of 
the following: 


Alberty, Harold. Reorganizing the High School Curriculum. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1948. : MT 

Caswell, Hollis L., and associates. Curriculum Improvemen 
Public School Systems. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
'Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. : 

Faunce, Roland, and Bossing, Nelson L. Developing the Core Curricu- 
lum. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. 

Shane, Harold G., and McSwain, E. T. Evaluation and the Ele- 
mentary Curriculum. New York: Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1951. 

Strayemeyer, Florence B., Forkner, Hamden L., McKim, Margaret 
G., and others. Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living. New 


York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1947. 


In the studies pertaining to human development, the good 
school administrator can survey the following literature: 


Eells, Kenneth, and others. Intelligence and Cultural Differences. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. : 
Garrett, H. E. Statistics in Psychology and Education. Fourth edi- 
tion. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1953. 

Havighurst, Robert J. Human Development and. Education. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1953. 

Olson, Willard C. Child Development. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1949. 


Skinner, Charles E. (ed.). Educational Psychology. Third edition. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 


On research bearing on school policies and organization, the 
administrator can review the studies of: 


Campbell, Clyde M. (ed.). Practical Application of Democratic 
Administration. New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. i 

Elsbree, W. E. and McNally, H. J. Elementary School Administra- 
tion and Supervision. New York: American Book Co., 1951. i 

French, Will, Hull, Dan J., and Dodds, B. L. American High Schoo 
Administration: Policy and Practice. New York: Rinehart an 

any, 1951. 

ub B. School Administration (2d. ed.). Boston: Hough- 

ton Mifflin Co., 1951. 
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Wiles, Kimball. Supervision for Better Schools. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1950. 


Helpful to the administrator in the area of school plant planning 
are the contributions of: 


Ameriean Association of School Administrators. American School 
Buildings. Twenty-seventh Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: The 
Association, 1949. 

Clevenger, Arthur W. Planning Elementary Buildings for School 
and Community Use. Urbana, Ill.: Bureau of Educational Re- 
search and Service, University of Illinois, 1951. 

Engelhardt, N. L., Engelhardt, N. L., Jr., and Leggett, Stanton. 
Planning Secondary School Buildings. New York: Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., 1949. 

National Council on Schoolhouse Construction. Guide for Planning 
School Plants. Nashville, Tenn.: The Council, 1953. 

School Planning Data Book. New York: Architectural Record, 
1953. 


While the books such as those listed above are of unquestionable 
value, they represent a tiny sampling of the research studies and 
resources material that is available to the educational leader. Stud- 
les in language arts, vocabulary, penmanship, spelling, remedial 
Speech, school finance, school transportation, or any other of the 
related fields in education have extensively been done and are 
within the administrator's reach for solving his problems. Also, the 
administrator should bear in mind that there are many other 
Sources of data, such as those from the U. S. Office of Education, 
State departments of education, most colleges and universities, and 
many other professional organizations. 

Perhaps in the administrator's reading a large number of research 
methods will become confusing. However, the school administrator 
may realize that one method is tailor-made for his current problem, 
or by combining two or three methods the problem at hand can be 
Solved. He can utilize the personal-experience method, which pro- 
vides a basis for sharing experiences with other administrators and 
resolving difficulties through discussion. He can follow the de- 
liberative method, which provides a means of defining significant 
present-day problems and of reaching conclusions on the basis of 
group thinking. Or he can follow any of the scientific research 
methods, such as: (1) normative-survey method, which is con- 
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cerned with description of facts and conditions as they exist, (2) 
the experimental method, which is used primarily to test and 
evaluate hypothesis, (3) the developmental or case study method, 
which is concerned with how things come to be and the complex 
interplay of forces which underlie almost any phenomenon, (4) 
the historical method, which describes a sequence of events during 
definite chronological periods and how they happen, (5) the founda- 
tional method, which reviews and synthesizes the literature bearing 
upon a problem, and (6) the regression and correlational method, 
which studies the “going-togetherness” of different phenomena for 
purposes of description and prediction. 

As for the tools of research needed for collecting data, the 
administrator may use a questionnaire, a rating scale, a test, a 
personal interview, or a survey. An important consideration at this 
point is that all data-gathering devices must be valid, reliable, and 
discriminating. If a questionnaire is to be used, it will generally 
need not only be specially constructed to conform with the ad- 
ministrator’s purposes, but particular attention must be given to 
the vocabulary to eliminate ambiguity. A rating scale often is used 
to obtain particular information. If a test is needed, the adminis- 
trator may consider numerous tests already available. If the 
personal interview is needed, the administrator must be able to 
conduct the interview in a conversational manner, to establish good 
rapport with the respondents, and to ask specific questions so that 
respondents can answer them in their ow: 
shades of opinion and degrees of certainty and uncertainty. If the 
survey is needed, the administrator should give careful considera- 
tion to the purposes for which the survey is to be undertaken and to 
the uses to be made of the findings. 

Not only must the successful administrator learn to select the 
methods and tools of research and become familiar with the studies 
of experts, but he must adhere to a systematic plan in solving his 
problems. Such a plan could be as follows: 

1. Gather about the effects of present administrative practices. 

2. Use many resources for suggestions about possible growth. 

3. Select from these suggestions for trial those which seem most 

pertinent and promising. 

4, Test these suggestions. 

5. Evaluate the consequences of this changed practice ob- 
jectively and thoroughly. 


n words, expressing 
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In summation, the school administrator should neither be wise 
nor foolish enough to try for the complete answer. Perhaps there is 
none. But the administrator who provides a favorable climate to 
research has the making of becoming a pacesetter. However, if he 
goes along in a traditional way, either ignorant of or ignoring prob- 
lems and affording no weleome for research activity or for findings 
of research, he tends to become more and more out of step with 
the functions and purposes of education. 


IMPROVEMENT THROUGH EVALUATION 
IS THE KEY TO GOOD PUBLIC SCHOOL 
RELATIONS 


GEORGE H. OTRICH 


Assistant Principal, Anna Junior High School, Anna, Illinois 


PURPOSE 


During the last decade educators have been cognizant of an ever 
increasing interest and criticism of public education in the United 
States. Perhaps this is due in part to the increased responsibilities 
that have been given to and assumed by the publie schools. As the 
schools have made increased demands on the publie for financial 
support, it could only be expected that those who are paying the bill 
would be expected to show added interest in how this money is used 
and whether value received is forthcoming for this financial sup- 
port. 

Regardless of whether a school has a public relations program, it 
does have public relations, excellent, poor, or mediocre. It is a prime 
responsibility of the school administrator to see that these are 
good. As the education system has expanded and become more 
complex, the schools have become increasingly aware of the fact 
that if the schools are to survive they must win and hold public 
favor and support in legitimate ways. This, then, must be the 
prime mission of the publie school public relations program. 

Many definitions are given for public school relations, most of 
which are good. From these the author has derived a composite 
definition that he feels best covers the problem of public relations. 
Public school relations is a broad concept in school administration, 
seeking to bring about harmonious relationships between the 
schools and the public it serves and upon whose good will and 
support it depends. 

The extent to which the public understands and supports is 
largely determined by what they know about the school. It then 

becomes the obligation of every individual, directly or indirectly 
connected with any school system to provide the information that 
will secure the wholehearted coöperation and support of the majority 
of the public through a well-planned and executed program of 
public relations. 
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It is indicated that schools in the most important facet have 
failed to recognize and utilize the full potential of the educational 
system at all levels of administration, and will continue to do so 
until school personnel resolve to make the improvement of public 
relations one of their chief aims. It is with this improvement that 
this paper is concerned. 

The purpose of this article is to establish a means of evaluating 
public relations and pinpointing, as nearly as possible, areas of 
weaknesses. In doing this, the author has approached the problem 
in the following manner: 

1. Of the personnel and media immediately responsible for 
public school relations, which are the most effective in 
promoting good public relations? 

2. What facets and characteristics of the above mentioned media 
tend to have the most impact on public relations? 

3. How can an instrument of evaluation for public school rela- 
tions be developed? 


METHOD OF APPROACH 


In this study the survey method was used. In the construction of 
the questionnaire to be submitted it was impractical to include all 
items bearing on public relations. The author selected items which, 
from investigation of published materials, seemed to be the most 
widely accepted as being significant in molding good public rela- 
tions. 

This questionnaire was submitted to two groups: public school 
administrators in seventy-five schools of twenty-five Southern 
Illinois counties; a group of six men who it was felt were authorities 
in the field of public relations. In the selection of the school admin- 
istrators, three schools were selected from each county; one large, 
one small, and one medium-sized. These schools ranked in size of 
enrollments from a low of one hundred and forty-two to sixteen 
thousand, nine hundred and sixty-three with a median size of 
one thousand, five hundred and one. 

In the study, each administrator was asked to rank each item in 
the order of significance in relation to public relations in their 
school system. Results of this ranking are shown in Table I. 
In addition, in Table II are shown the rankings of five character- 
istics felt to have significant impact on the importance of items in 
Table I. Also in Table II recipients were asked to indicate certain 
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TABLE I.—RaNKING OF INSTRUMENTS AND MEDIA AS 
SHOWN BY QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


Instruments and Media Responses | Average Rating | Ranking of Dez 
Teachers 47 2.66 1 
Etidents 46 3.49 2 
Administrators 47 4.00 3 
Board of Education 48 5.32 4 
Parent groups 43 6.00 5 
Curriculum 46 6.04 6 
General public 43 7.00 7 
School plant 45 7.27 8 
Extra-class activities 44 7.50 9 
Communications 47 7.93 10 
Non-instructional staff 40 9.44 1l 
Civic groups 41 9.04 12 
School publications 35 10.51 13 
Other è 

12 13.20 14 
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facets of the plant, curriculum, and extra-class activities which 
tend to be the most valuable in improving public relations. 

Of the seventy-five questionnaires submitted, fifty-three or 
70.6 per cent usable returns were received. Of the six questionnaires 
sent to authorities in the field of public relations, 100 per cent were 
returned, of which 67 per cent were usable. 

In examining the results of this table, it becomes evident that 
the results of this phase of the study tends to show that the most 
vital items in order of importance for promoting public relations 
are: Q teachers, (2) students, and (3) administrators. Those 
ranking least important were: (11) non-instructional staff, (12) 
civic groups, and (13) school publications. 

Having determined the rank of importance of the different media; 
the next problem was to determine what characteristics were most 
vital in each of the areas of public relations. Table II shows 
the ranking given to these different characteristics. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The information as shown in Tables I and II along with other 
information received on the questionnaire, was critically evaluate 
by the author in conjunction with published material in the field 
and the Evaluating Scale was developed. If the instructions iu 
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TABLE II.—CHARACTERISTICS PERTINENT TO 


RANKING OF INSTRUMENTS AND MEDIA 
Chracteristic Responses Average Rating Bechet 
Response 
Administrators, Teachers, Board of Education 
and Non-instructional Staff 
Coóperation 49 2.38 1 
Democratic leadership 47 2.48 2 
Attitudes 46 3.04 3 
Qualifications 43 3.12 4 
Ethical character 47 3.63 5 


Students, General Public, Civic Groups, an 


d Communications 


Coóperation 47 2.40 T 
Attitudes 44 2.43 2 
Interest 44 2.63 3 
Participation 46 3.20 4 
Leadership 47 3.90 5 
School Plant 
Cleanliness (Upkeep and repair) 27 1 
Appearance 22 2 
Adequacy 21 3 
Public use 17 4 
Functional 16 5 
Curriculum 
Meets needs of child and community 24 1 
Dynamic (modern and changing) 17 2 
Emphasis on 3 R’s 10 3 
Practical and understandable 7 4 
Flexible 5 5 
School Publications 
Report cards 48 1.40 1 
Handbook 38 2.84 2 
Parental bulletin 42 2.96 3 
School paper 46 2.97 4 
Yearbook 4l 4.05 5 
Extra-Class Activities 
Athletics 25 1 
Musie (band and chorus) 20 2 
Dramaties & parties 9 3 
Vocational clubs 8 4 
Open house 6 5 
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EVALUATING SCALE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL RELATIONS 
A. Teachers (75 Points) 


óperation (25 points) | . =  ..... 
A oan leadership (20 points) DS 
3. Attitudes (15 points) EM 
4. Qualifications (10 points) ite ice 
5. Character (5points) ..... 


Sub-total (possible 75 points) 


B. Students (60 Points) 


1. Coóperation (20 points) 
2. Attitudes (16 points) 
3. Interest (12 points) 
4. Participation ( 8 points) = =  .... 
5. Leadership (4 points) LL, 


Sub-total (possible 60 points) 


C. Administrators (60 Points) 


1. Codperation (20 points) 
2. Democratic leadership (16 points) ú 
3. Attitudes (12 points) 
4. Qualifications (8point) | use 
5. Character ( 4 points) a, 
Sub-total (possible 60 points) yaaa 
D. Board of Education (50 Points) " 
1. Coüperation (16 points) 
2. Democratic leadership (14 points) 
3. Attitudes (10 points) 
4. Qualifieations (7 points) |, 
5. Character (3 points) u 
Sub-total (possible 50 points) =n, 
| 
E. Parent groups (40 Points) i 
1. Coóperation (13 points) — ... jJ 
2. Attitudes (ülpoints) —— ^... | 
3. Interest (8point) . 
4. Participation ( 6 points) — | 
5. Leadership ( 2 points) 


Sub-total (possible 40 points) 


F. Curriculum (40 Points) p 
s 1. Meets needs of child (13 points) — , 

and community 

2. Emphasis on basic sub- (11 points) 
jects . 

3. Broad in scope and ( 8 points) 
modern through con- 
tinuous evaluation 
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. Flexible ( 6 points) 
. Practical with commu- ( 2 points) 
nity understanding 
and support 
Sub-total (possible 40 points) 


CUu 


G. General Public (35 Points) 


1. Coóüperation (12 points) 
2. Attitudes (10 points) 
3. Interest ( 6 points) 
4. Participation ( 5 points) 
5. Leadership ( 2 points) 


Sub-total (possible — 35 points) 


H. School Plant (35 Points) 

1. Cleanliness  (mainte- (12 points) 
nance, upkeep, and re- 
pair) 

2. Appearance (modern (10 points) 
and attractive) 

3. Adequacy (planning, ( 6 points) 
heating, and lighting) 

4. Availability for public ( 5 points) 


use 
5. Functional ( 2 points) 
5 Sub-total (possible 35 points) 


I. Extra-Class Activities (35 Points) 
1. Athletics (interschool) (12 points) 
2. Music (band, chorus) (10 points) 
3. Dramatics ( 6 points) 
4. Clubs (curricular, so- ( 5 points) 
cial) 

5. Parents’ open house ( 2 points) 

Sub-total (possible 35 points) 


J. Communications (35 Points) 


1. Coóperation (12 points) 
2. Attitudes (10 points) 
3. Interest ( 6 points) 
4. Participation ( 5 points) 
5. Leadership ( 2 points) 


Sub-total (possible 35 points) 


K. Non-instructional Staff (30 Points) 
1. Codperation (10 points) 
2. Democratic leadership ( 8 points) 
3. Attitudes ( 6 points) 
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4. Qualifications (4 points) re 
5. Character G2 points) — 
Sub-total (possible 30 points) = j=  ..... 


L. Civic Groups (30 Points) 


1. Coóperation (10 points) = |... 
2. Attitudes (Spoints) = | 
3. Interest ( 6 points) |... 
4. Participation ( 4 points) = |. 
5. Leadership (2points) es 


Sub-total (possible 30 points) 


M. School Publications (30 Points) 


1. Report cards (10 points) .... 
2. Pupil handbook (Spots . | —  ..., 
3. Parental bulletins ( 6 points) —  . 
4. School paper ( 4 points) = |. 
5. Yearbook (2 point) ns 


Sub-total (possible 3Üponts) —  .—  ,.... 
Final Total (possible 555 pois) aw tis 


this scale are followed and the instrument is used objectively, the 
author feels that any individual school system can acquire a valid 
indication of not only the general over-all strengths and weak- 
nesses of their public relations program, but they will also be able 
to isolate the areas of weakness and determine the steps that would 
strengthen these areas, 

In concluding, it is well to reiterate some of the points that are 
valuable criteria for improving public relations. 

1. A good public relations program must bea long range process, 
continuous in nature, 

2. This program must be organized and administered by the 
superintendent at the board’s direction. 

3. Every member of the Staff must assume his or her respon- 
sibility in the program. 

4. The entire staff must employ every means at their command, 
regardless of how insignificant, it may seem, to gain the 
full support of as many of the community as possible. 

5. Students and teachers are the best means available for pro- 
moting good publie relations. > 

6. Since teachers and students are the best media, a teaching 
job well done is essential. 


"y 


4. 


8. 


10. 
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. The prime qbjective should be the best educational system 


possible for all school children in the district. 

'The publie relations program in itself should establish moot 
understanding and coöperation between the school and the 
community. 


. Publie relations should induce the community patrons to 


become partners in planning and instruction with the school 
staff. 

Continuous evaluation and improvement are vitally essen- 
tial. 

is felt that if these ten points are kept in mind, even schools 
limited staff facilities can do much toward improved public 


School relations. 


SCALE FOR EVALUATING PUBLIC SCHOOL RELATIONS 


INSTRUCTIONS 


The following scale is primarily self-explanatory; however, 
certain precautions are necessary: 


k 


2. 


The public relations factor alone must be kept in mind in 
scoring all items. 

The person or persons employing the scale should be as nearly 
objective and unbiased as possible, and in any particular 
system, more than one individual should rate the same system 
and compare the results in order to get a valid and objective 
rating of the different items. This would be helpful in the 
elimination of any bias present. 


. In addition to being used as an initial criteria for measuring 


the public relations program in any school, it should be used 
periodically by administrators and staff members to ascertain 
statistical growth or decline at frequent intervals in their 
particular systems. 


The following is a suggested evaluation of the total score as 


determined by the results of the evaluating scale: 


450 Points and Above Superior 


400-449 Points Excellent 
350-399 Points Good 
300-349 Points Fair 
Below 300 Points Poor 


ROLE-CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT IN 
FUTURE ADMINISTRATORS 


KATHERINE M. CARROLL 
Roosevelt University 


If put to the man-or-mouse question, most future administrators 
would answer promptly in favor of man. After one thought briefly 
of the mouse-like qualities of some administrators, another mental 
query might be, “What kind of a man?" How does this future ad- 
ministrator see man as administrator? Perhaps he visualizes & 
strong, masterful character, quick, accurate and definite in all 
things—whether it be the right of Miss B. to sabbatical leave or 
the exact amount owed to the milk company. Or is the man a smart 
character, playing the game, knowing the angles, manipulating 
people for his own ends? Again the man may be a reasonable, re- 
sponsible person, prone to the doubts and failures of all humans, but 
consistent in his adherence to the goals of his profession. 

Such concepts of man and their infinite variations can be self- 
revelatory and point up the central problem of róle. How does the 
future administrator envision his róle? The authoritarian róle is 
commonly assumed and it has much in its favor. It's clean-cut— 
I am the principal or superintendent; my duties are these; my re- 
sponsibilities these; my privileges these. It adheres to the letter of 
the law and therefore minimizes confliets with others of the line 
and staff organization. The authoritarian administrator usually 
knows his job; his competence in that job is the measure of his 
success. 

To the immature disillusioned, the smart róle appeals. Look at 
Superintendent So-and-so; how did he rate that $10,000 a year 
position? He was "smart." Why bother with this other foolishness? 
Sure, keep yourself covered but look out for the main chance; don't 
be a sucker; play up to the big shots; soothe the teachers and 
parents; think up stunts and gimmicks to sel] the school and your- 
self; all will be well. Fortunately this type is in the minority; most 
aspire to something approaching a democratic concept of the ad- 

ministrator’s róle. This is the bravest position because of the m> 
tricacies of the human relationships involved in its operation, its 
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lack of definiteness and, the greatest hardship of all, its constant 
necessity for thought. 

These three, and variations thereof, are some réle-concepts of 
future administrators. Whence come these concepts? What are the 
factors which structure and delineate these concepts? To varying 
degrees, the community influences. A community which sets for 
the school the limited task of teaching the tool subjects and those 
needed for college preparation delimits the executive as well as the 
teaching function. At the opposite end of the scale, some suburban 
communities, abounding in amateur psychologists and pseudo- 
educators, may hinder the fullest professional operation of the 
School and force the administrator into either a defensive or a sub- 
missive róle. More tragie yet is the transient community which 
thrusts welfare and remedial problems on the school out of all 
proportion to its capacity, and yet, because of its transiency, 
renders the school ineffective and the administrator confused. 

- Concomitant with the community background and sometimes 
more important, is the administrative environment in which the 
embryonie administrator finds himself. In an authoritarian ad- 
ministration, the definiteness of the situation may yield a feeling 
of security that enhances its desirability. If exposed to a laissez- 
faire organization and compelled to suffer the ineonsistencies and 
lack of real purpose inherent in this type of set-up, authoritarianism 
may present an appealing alternative. And those poor souls at the 
mercy of a political administration may veer in any direction with 
a variety of emotional connotations. Even an atmosphere approach- 
ing the democratic may in some encourage an insecurity which 
Seeks refuge in the authoritarian, while others, enjoying its free- 
dom, may aim at its perpetuation. Beyond the administrative 
Set-up, the attitudes of his peers will condition the future adminis- 
trator. Perhaps his fellow teachers are in reality a "gang" with 
values and codes fairly well delineated. Such values and codes may 
be expressed in covering up for a member who “plays hooky” from 
his duties; in never telling on a colleague, or in working feverishly 
to outwit “snooping supervisors." These peers will admire the smart 
Administrator. More happily, the future administrator's cohorts 
may be earnest souls struggling against the pressures of too many 
Pupils, too little equipment, too many supervisors and too little 
money. Their idea of a good administrator may place heavy em- 
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phasis on the humane virtues. In any event, his peer’s rating of 
administration will be known and its influence felt. : 

How much his peers, his administrators and his community in- 

fluence the thought and feeling of this future administrator depends 
on him as a person. Here comes a vital question. How is he oriented 
towards himself and other people? Is his need for an administrative 
position based on a need to assert; to give him a chance to dom- 
inate and control? Is it easier to become a principal and get a raise 
than it is to move to a better-paying teaching position or to enter 
another line of work? Or is it, one hopes, a desire encouraged by an 
aim toward increased service to the child and to society. 

This last desire probably reflects that of a reasonably mature 
and capable man. It reflects a sense of personal adequacy and re- 
sponsibility strong enough to meet the demands of an administra- 
tive position. This sense of personal adequacy usually is associated 
with a personality structure built strongly on a foundation of re- 
warding life experiences, The exact nature of these experiences may 
matter little. Travel and adventure may encourage a bigot; a nar- 
row life, richly led, may serve to develop a highly rational, humane 
individual. 
the peer group, the administrative 

ackground interact and combine to 
ture administrator. Since how a man 
behavior in it, those involved in the 


mosphere of the learning environment should be relaxed, friendly 
and student-centered. Teachers contemplating work in adminis- 
tration feel, as do all humans involved in réle changing, anxious 
and supersensitive about themselves, Consequently tensions should 
be released; the acceptance of each student as he is now should be 
assured. When the embryonic administrator feels worthy himself 
as he is now, further growth is encouraged. 
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A conventional approach to the problem, based on known-to- 
unknown transference, is a consideration of mutual teacher-ad- 
ministrative school problems. A class analysis of the relative 
functions of teachers and administrators will reveal some over- 
lapping areas; for example: philosophy, curriculum, guidance, 
placement, records, building maintenance and safety, public rela- 
tions, finance, and evaluation. A concentration on these overlapping 
areas reveals patterns of interaction and makes for increased con- 
sciousness of teacher and administrator. As discussion about this 
interaction grows, much “letting-off” of steam is afforded. Result- 
ant “griping” is desirable because group reaction to the complaints 
and observations enlighten the griper, and, perhaps more valuably, 
reveal his personal problems. This aids the instructor in individual 
counseling which should be attendant to the whole operation. 

Concomitant with or subsequent to discussions of teacher-ad- 
ministrator problems, relevant case studies may be considered. 
Two sources of such case studies are Educational Administration: 
Cases and Concepts, by Sargent and Belisle (Houghton-Mifflin, 
1951) and Human Relations in Administration, by Dubin (Prentice- 
Hall, 1951). These case studies not only supply vicarious experience 
but implement a functioning knowledge of school laws and pat- 
terns of organization. A tangential effort may be buzz sessions, 
concerning the relationship between patterns of organization, 
school law and a democratic concept of school administration. 

Evolving from case studies come opportunities for socio-dramas. 
Here the réle-playing serves more to educate the feelings than to 
provide knowledge. This type of activity can be fruitful only in the 
relaxed and accepted atmosphere described previously. A typical 
example might be a discussion by administrators and teachers of 
extra-class duties. Assigning róles opposite to róle-type is helpful 
here, and a variety of characterizations is enlivening. 

A further development in a sensitive area is the encouragement 
of self-analysis. The tried-and-true writing of descriptions of good 
administrators has a positive value and may result in an evaluation 
sheet for future administrators or in the consideration of current, 
ones such as that provided by Roy A. Simpson. (1) Without un- 
necessary agonizing self-scrutiny, this type of activity may inspire 
toward self-improvement or, in some students, motivate them to 
withdraw to an appreciative réle in relation to school administra- 
tion. 
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Analytical activities may be carried into the teacher’s own school 
situation. An analysis-diagnosis-prescription assignment will help 
the student analyze his administrator’s performance, diagnose the 
source of difficulties and prescribe for their improvement. An im- 
portant aspect of such an assignment is the merging of theory with 
practice. For instance, it is useless to say that teachers need re- 
laxation and have no place to relax unless a constructive sugges- 
tion that would give them a place to relax were made. Exercises 
in schedule revision may be utilized profitably here. A realistic 
appraisal of the administrator, the peer group and the community 
should promote healthy mental growth for the future adminis- 
trator. 

Subsequent to various róle-developing activities should come the 
culmination, internship for the future administrator. Here he might 
serve as a close, constant observer and as a partial participant in 
the administrative process. Ideally, an internship should last at 
least a year and exclude regular teaching duties. However, school 
life being what it is, a compromise with the ideal would have to be 
reached. Probably the assignment of school duties of an executive 
nature combined with more continuous involvement in the total 
school situation would be the typical opportunity afforded. Periodic 
release from teaching might be arranged not only to provide ad- 
ministrative experience, but to give time for attendance at ad- 
ministrative conferences and to conduct related research. Most 
important of all would be the recognition of the needs of the ad- 
ministrative position in question and the future administrator in 
relation to a program planned to meet these needs. It can not be 
over-emphasized that the needs may well be personality needs in 
addition to facts and skills. 

At this point, the future administrator, having experienced con- 
sideration of teacher-administrative problems, concentrated on 
case studies, practiced róle-playing, indulged in self and situational 
analysis and learned through limited internship, should have had 
his róle-concept somewhat enriched. It must be noted that the 
suggestions herein offered have been empirically based, and that 
this area deserves more scientific treatment. A direction for such 
treatment can be suggested through a study of Identity and I nter- 
p ersonal Competence, by Foote and Cottrell (University of Chicago, 
1955). It is to be hoped that in the coming months, social psy- 
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chologists will devote some research to the important problem of 
róle-concept development for future administrators. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Hanorp P. Apams and Frank G. Dickey. Basic Principles of 
Student Teaching. New York: American Book Company, pp. 
372. $4.00 


Here is a new volume for the student teacher written by two 
practitioners at the University of Kentucky, after use of much of 
the materials in their own direction of student teachers. The book 
includes twelve chapters, three appendices, table of contents, pref- 
ace, index, and a rather unusual plan of sequence of materials. 
First, the authors organize each chapter as a presentation of cer- 
tain stated principles of student teaching, learning, etc. Second, the 
chapter organization is as follows: “action approach" consisting 
of questions directed to the student teacher to help him become 
“ready” for the content of the chapter; the principles with appro- 
priate discussion of each; “action pointers,” really suggestions of 
actual practice in relation to the chapter’s list of principles; a few 
problems for study; selected references. This unique organization 
should be helpful to a student teacher. 

The Preface and Chapter I are concerned with directions to the 
student teacher and “creating a setting for student teaching,” i.e. 
getting the student teacher ready for the experiences to come. The 
reviewer surmises that the action pointers for Chapter I are too 
many for the usual neophyte and might arouse some apprehension. 
Chapter II deals further with preparation for student teaching by 
informing that person about the many activities, etc., involved in 
this professional project. It makes clear that a student teacher must 
know the school, its program, its staff, its community, its adminis- 
tration and a teacher’s relations to that, major parts of its philos- 
ophy, and many other matters. The plan of Chapters I and II is 
not the only way to introduce a student into student teaching. 
For example, the old sequence, so often promoted by Bagley, of 
observation, participation, and responsible teaching is another. 

Again, a student could be placed immediately under the direction 
of one supervising teacher, do some actual teaching, then stop, 
and do much of same as suggested in these sections. The reviewer 
notes that the authors recognize the need for protection against 
the exploitation of the children (principle 12, p. 31), a part [ros 
program urged by the reviewer ud times and as early as d 
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but usually omitted from the recent treatises in this field. In this 
total preparation, the reviewer insists that it is quite important that 
the staff know the student teacher as well as he to know the staff. 
Such knowledge will make the staff “ready” and may prevent non- 
professional rumors and statements from a few of the staff. Con- 
ferences are seemingly not emphasized until later (principle 17, 
p. 44). The supervising teacher has an urgent need to know much 
about the student teacher.. If the information blank (p. 359) is 
used appropriately, this will occur as it should. The authors ap- 
propriately emphasize gradual induction into responsible teaching. 

Next, a series of chapters (IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, and X) are 
devoted largely to materials usually found in courses in education 
that precede student teaching but used here in terms of the stu- 
dent teacher's functions and relations. Chapter IV deals with ma- 
terials from child growth and development; V, materials from 
educational psychology and guidance; VI, materials about plan- 
ning, individually and as a group; VII, materials on selecting and 
using materials; VIII, classroom management with much considera- 
tion of discipline; IX, pupils’ activities in learning and growth; 
and X, evaluation of learning and growth of children. 

In all these chapters (IV-X), the materials reflect acquaintance 
with recent contributions and developments in these subdivisions 
of the field, such as democracy in education, sound psychological 
principles of learning and growth, coóperation in planning, in learn- 
ing activities, in evaluation, etc. It is observed that much of these 
materials should have been fairly well mastered before the student, 
teaching period. The treatment of selecting and using materials 
will be a new experience for those older student teachers who began 
their career several years ago, and are now, later, raising their 
preparation to a higher level. Why the reference to the Sloane Ex- 
periment was restricted to those in Kentucky is a query. If the 
volume is to be used widely, the other Sloane materials are also 
involved. There seems to be an omission of a very important rela- 
tionship in Chapter VII (materials). That is the psychological rela- 
tionship in the interrelations of objectives—appropriate materials 
—results. This needs attention at all levels. The general approach 
to discipline is a “healthy” one in that it is accepted as part of the 
learning and growth processes instead of a series of punitive meas- 
ures. They give emphasis to the idea that pupils’ activities are 
many, varied, and all important. This is very helpful especially to 
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older student teachers and to many supervising teachers. The 
authors utilize materials on evaluation from recent Vienano ex- 
cept that they seem to have omitted the use of the plan of E levels 
of learning" as suggested many times and used in some institu- 
tions. They seem to approach that concept. The treatment of pro- 
motions will be helpful to all concerned. The materials on “Build- 
ing Relationships" (Chapter XI) is now well established in many 
places, yet the Association for Student Teaching promoted that in 
the 1920's under the leadership of Dr. Thomas Alexander, et al. 
'The reviewer would add to the writers? principle 72 the idea that 
some student teachers should actually share in some of the real 
administrative practices. That should apply to all student teachers 
who have a desire to be administrators, for it seems quite impossible 
to get institutions to set up real laboratory experiences for ad- 
ministrators except school Surveys! 

The treatment of evaluation of student, teaching (Chapter XII) 
has much of value but could be improved by a more complete ap- 
proach to the use of levels of achievement or learning. The reviewer 
commends the inclusion of the materials in the appendix, for they 
will be useful to many coóperating schools, student teachers, etc. 

Much can be said about the excellent features of this volume, but 
three ideas will be listed here: First, the authors’ use of principles 
is excellent and makes for clarity for the personnel involved; sec- 
ond, the plan of organization of the materials is the first in the 
books in this field and should be of considerable value; third, the 
reviewer is not yet convinced that the treatises on student teaching 
necessarily must include so much subject matter from previous 
courses in education. If it must be so, perhaps the book should be 
used from the beginning of the student’s preparation along with 
other materials. It is a real duplication, and is it really necessary? 

The reviewer commends the authors and publisher for this vol- 
ume and hopes that it will have wide use. 


A. R. MEAD 
Gainesville, Florida 
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